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Part I 


HE history of the Norman county of Molise and its counts 

has been the subject of careful studies by De Francesco ; and 
in particular his researches among the unpublished documents 
of 8. Sofia di Penevento have resulted in a substantial addition 
to our knowledge. He has established the genealogy of the counts 
and has corrected many of the errors and confusions of previous 
writers ; he has investigated the territory of the county ; and he 
has also thrown some light on its organization and the powers 
and duties of the counts.! But in all these aspects the final word 
has not been said, and perhaps in view of lack of evidence never 
will be said. Yet it seems worth while to take up the investigation 
once more from the creation of the kingdom by Roger II, carrying 
it on through the Swabian age when Molise became involved in 
the fortunes of the louse of Celano, up till the reorganization of 
the Regnum by Charles of Anjou; and to consider the political 
history of the counts with their changing relation to the monarchy, 
as well as the administration of the county for this century and 
a half. With this aim an attempt has been made to review the 
old evidence, pressing into the service printed chronicles and 
charters, some of which have been imperfectly analysed, or over- 
looked, and to bring under contribution recently discovered 
sources of information.? Furthermore, use has been made of a 













1 A. De Francesco, ‘ Origini e Sviluppo del Feudalismo nel Molise fino alla caduta 
della dominazione normanna’ in Archivio storico per le provincie napoletane, Anni 
xxxiv e xxxv, 1909, 1910. The most recent book on the county, Giambattista 
Masciotta, [1 Molise dalle origini ai nostri giorni, Naples, 1914, is unfortunately value- 
less for the history of the counts, although it is useful for the topography of the county. 
Alfonso Perrella gives important notes in his L’ Antico Sannio el attuale Provincia di 
Molise, Isernia, 1890, and Effemeride della Provincia di Molise, Isernia, 1891-2. 

* Among such sources mention must chiefly be made of the discoveries of Karl 
Hampe ; the Capuan Collection of Letters (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Cod. Lat. 11867) throws 
much light on the family of Celano in the early years of Frederick II, while the pam- 
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considerable number of unprinted documents from Benevento, 
Boiano, and Isernia.1 The present study is concerned with the 
organization of Molise, judicial, feudal, and ecclesiastical, under 
the government of the counts in order to show the working of the 
county system in Norman and Swabian times. But first by way 
of introduction it seems desirable to describe in summary fashion 
the successive holders of the comital dignity and to indicate the 
extremely important part which they played in the political for- 
tunes of the Regnum, a part which has been too often overlooked.” 

The formative period in the history of the county, as de 
Francesco well describes it,? ended with the accession of Count 
Hugh II, sometime between 1119 and 1128. During the preceding 
fifty years great strides had been made by his predecessors in 
building up a vast composite state in theoretical dependence on 
both the duchy of Apulia and the principality of Capua. Starting as 
counts of the old Lombard county of Boiano in the province of 
Benevento, and secure behind the great rampart of the Matese, 
they added lands in every direction : to the north they occupied 
the county of Pietrabbondante and reduced to dependence much 
of the Terra Burrellensis between the middle Sangro and the upper 
valley of the Trigno ; to the north-east they acquired the terri- 
tory on both banks of the Biferno, and the outlying Serra Capriola, 
so that their farthest possessions adjoined the Norman county of 
Loritello. To the west and south the family of Molise entered the 
principality of Capua and annexed the counties of Isernia and 
Venafro in the upper valley of the Volturno, as well as Castel 
Volturno commanding the mouth of the river. The political con- 
fusion which followed the death of Robert Guiscard played into 
the hands of the counts, and they attained virtual independence. 
The compact state which they had built up controlled the frontier 
between principality and duchy, and their fortresses, such as 
Venafro and Isernia, Rocca Mandolfi and Rocca Boiano, guarded 


phlet of Master Henry of Isernia is of great value for the history of Molise after the 
death of the emperor. References will be given for these sources as they are made use of. 

1 The charters of S. Sofia are preserved in many volumes in the Archive of the 
Orfanotrofio di 8. Filippo Neri at Benevento, where I was able to consult them owing 
to the great courtesy of Cavaliere Velardi, the secretary of the orphanage, and of the 
Mother Superior. These documents have now, 1929, been transferred to the Archivio 
Storico Provinciale di Benevento under the direction of Professore Alfredo Zazo, who 
offers a cordial welcome to students. Cf. Appendix, nos. 1, 2, 3, 5. At Boiano, the 
volume of copies of charters entitled Nota delle scritture che sono nel Archivio del 
Rev. Capitolo di Boiano was put at my disposal by the unforgettable kindness of Rev. 
Canonico M. A. Barile, archivist of the cathedral. Finally, at Isernia specially important 
documents came to light in the Archivio Capitolare, to which I had access by the kind 
permission of Monsignore Niccold Rotoli, O0.F.M., bishop of Isernia, while my researches 
were facilitated by the indulgence of the archpriest of the cathedral, Rev. Dott. Can. 
Cosimo Cerasuoli. Cf. App. nos. 4 and 6. 

2 I hope shortly to publish with full references a further study dealing in detail 
with the family and political history of the counts, which is here sketched out. 

® De Francesco, op. cit., xxxv. 79-85. 
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the roads from the north to Capua and Terra di Lavoro on the 
one hand, and to Benevento and central Apulia on the other. 

With the advent of Roger II of Sicily on the mainland and his 
considered policy of setting up a strong monarchy, Hugh II was 
inevitably drawn into opposition, and he joined Robert of Capua, 
his overlord for part of his lands, and his neighbour Rainulf of 
Alife, in the fierce struggle to preserve the independence of the 
local powers. The victory of Roger cost Hugh a good slice of his 
county ; in the extreme south he was forced to yield Castel 
Volturno, and in the north, the eastern lands of the county 
watered by the Biferno.1 This seems to mean that Hugh lost 
Boiano, at the source of the river, and his other possessions in 
the duchy of Apulia, while he probably kept those in the princi- 
pality, except Castel Volturno. The confiscated land was given 
to Robert filius Ricardi of 8. Agata, with the significant title of 
count of Boiano.? That Hugh of Molise joined the Emperor 
Lothar in 1137 seems very likely, since Venafro in the autumn of 
1138 made a fierce resistance to the king and so entered on its 
long career as the support of successive counts in their policy of 
welcoming the foreign invader. The general pacification of the 
kingdom in 1140 was the probable occasion of the restoration to 
Count Hugh of his lands in both the principality and the duchy, 
although he is not mentioned as count of Molise, or indeed at all, 
before 1144.3 While he undoubtedly received the bulk of his old 
county, it is certain that he did not have Castel Volturno, and it is 
probable that some of the northerly fiefs to the east of the Biferno 
were not included in the new grant. Thé county as it was now 
constituted took on a shape so permanent that comitatus Molisii 
came to imply a geographical as well as a feudal unit; and it 
survives to-day with some modifications as the province of 
Campobasso. 

Hugh’s powerful position as count and justiciar can be gauged 
from documents in which he appears in 1144,* 1147,° 1149,° and 
1153,’ and from the Catalogue of the Barons, which makes him 
responsible for the service of 486 knights’ fees. In spite of his 
greatness he accepted the limits traced by Roger II, and never 
again rebelled against the king. The last notice of him is later 
than February 1154; he seems to have left no children, and the 

1 Alexander Telesinus, De Rebus Gestis Rogerii Siciliae Regis (in Cronisti e 
scrittori sincroni napoletani, ed. G. del Re, vol. i, Naples, 1845), lib. ii, c. 64: ‘ nisi 
primo terras suas universas, quas Bifernus fluvius orientem versus praeterfluit, ei 
reliquisset, nec non Castellum maris, situm scilicet, quo fluvius Volturnus cursus sui 
finem designat.’ 2 Ibid. cc. 68, 69. 

3 E. Gattola, Historia Abbatiae Casinensis, Venice, 1733, i, cols. 246-7 ; Jamison, 


Cal. no. 17, in Papers of the British School at Rome, vi, 1913. 


* loc. cit. 5 App. no. 1. 


* Arch. di 8. Filippo, Benevento, Perg. di S. Sofia, vol. 12, no. 41. 
7 App. no. 2. 


Mm2 
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circumstances of his marriages and the date of his death, though 
frequently discussed, must be the subject of further investigation. 

There is no record of a fresh grant of the county till 1166, 
when it was given by the regent Margaret to Richard of Mandra. 
Originally the constable of Robert II of Loritello and Conversano, 
with lands at Terlizzi 1 and near Troia, he was imprisoned for his 
support of that arch-rebel, liberated during the palace conspiracy 
of 1161, and made royal constable in recompense for saving the 
life of William I. As one of the familiares,? Richard played an 
important part in the faction struggles at court; and his trial 
before the magna curia in 1168 is of great constitutional signifi- 
cance. His employment at court must have left little time for the 
affairs of Molise, and one judgement only for the county, given in 
1169,° has come down. 

Richard of Mandra died in 1170, and he was succeeded by 
Count Roger I, who was presumably his son. He is first heard of 
in the county in 1185,4 when he came from Palermo to impose the 
collecta for the expeditions of William II overseas. During the 
war between Tancred and Henry VI, Roger joined the invading 
emperor in the winter of 1190-1. Later in the year, he went over 
to Tancred, maintaining himself in the county until he was driven 
from Rocca Mandolfi in 1196 by Conrad of Liitzelinhart, the 
Muscaincervello of the Italian chroniclers, who had received 
Molise from Henry VI in the previous year. Roger died in exile. 
No son of his is ever mentioned ; but it is clear that his daughter 
was that Judith of Molise who brought the county to the house 
of Celano and remained on the stage at least until the year 1247. 
On the death of Muscaincervello, the county was given to Mark- 
ward of Anweiler, marquis of Ancona and Romagna and count of 
Abruzzo, in pursuance of the imperial policy of linking central 
Italy with the Regnum. From this time onwards, owing to its 
geographical position and its union with states on both sides of the 
frontier, Molise took an ever-increasing share in Italian politics. 
Markward, indeed, seems to have found there his best support, 
and it was under his auspices that, from the year 1200, Count Peter 
of Celano and Albe began to establish his influence in the county. 


1 Codice diplomatico barese, tom. iii, Bari, 1899, no. ci, p. 128, 1167, and no. ex, 
p. 136, 1170. 

2 C. A. Garufi, ‘ Documenti inediti dell’ epoca normanna in Sicilia’ (in Documenti 
per servire alla Storia di Sicilia, serie i, no. xviii, Palermo, 1899), no. xlvii, p. 109, 
February 1169, and no. xlviii, p. 111, May 1169, where Richard with other familiares 
authenticates a document of William II and Queen Margaret. 

3 Gattola, Hist., i, col. 243. 

« App. nos. 3 and 5; other documentary notices of Roger I are found in his judge- 
ment of 1189 (Gattola, Hist., i, col. 207); in the privilege of Henry VI for Monte 
Cassino (ibid. col. 269); in the grant of a mill at Isernia to S. Maria di Ferraria before 
1192 (F. Ughelli, ed. N. Coleti, Italia Sacra, Venice, 1717-22, vi, col. 555); in a deed 
of sale by Roger at Boiano in 1193 or 1194 (Arch. Capit. di Boiano, Nota delle scritture, 
fo. 529T, no. 110). 
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His son Thomas married the heiress of Count Roger and seems to 
have succeeded to Molise during the ascendancy of Walter of 
Brienne. He seized Celano from his brother Richard, and this 
led him in 1220 to oppose Frederick II. After three years of con- 
tinuous siege warfare, in which Judith took an active share, 
Thomas yielded on terms embodied in the treaty of 1223, and 
retired to Rome. For the rest of his life he strove and plotted to 
regain his counties ; and his wrongs were incorporated in the list 
of papal complaints against theemperor. Heentered the Regnum at 
the head of the pope’s troops in 1229 and 1240, and for the last time 
shortly after the death of the Emperor. His son Roger succeeded 
to his ambitions. Molise, meantime, was conferred by Frederick on 
titular counts, first on Conrad of Hohenlohe in 1229, and after- 
wards on King Enzio, while the county was administered by the 
royal officials of the Terra di Lavoro. 

After the death of Frederick, Conrad IV gave the county 
in 1251 to Oddo of Marchia,! while Henry of Sparvara, count 
palatine of Lomello, held the office of master captain and justiciar 
of Terra di Lavoro and the county of Molise citra flumen Capue. 
With the arrival of Innocent IV in the kingdom in the autumn of 
1254, Roger II, the son of Thomas and Judith, recovered the 
county, and issued his great privilege for the city of Isernia.” 
He maintained himself until the return of Henry of Lomello in 
1256, when he retired once again to plot in Rome. In 1258 or 1259 
Molise was divided ; and the new county of Venafro was given 
by Manfred to his relative Ubertino di Lando. Charles of Anjou 
in his turn gave Venafro in 1266 to Francesco della Torre. This 
grant never took practical effect, and Roger undoubtedly came 
once more into his own. He was count of Celano as late as 
1283, but he had been compelled to give up Molise in the 
autumn of 1269, and the county does not seem again to have 
been granted to any count. The Contado di Molise, extinct as a 
great feudal unit, but enduring as a permanent division of the 
royal administration, was a fitting symbol alike of their measure 
of success, and of the losing game which the counts had played 
with the monarchy, whether Norman, Swabian, or Angevin. 

Not less significant than the external history of the county of 
Molise is the history of its internal organization from the time of 
Count Hugh II to the time of its absorption in the royal administra- 
tion under the Emperor Frederick II. The available material for its 
study is unusually rich, consisting as it does in the large number of 
privileges and judgements issued in the county ; in the Catalogue 
of the Barons; and in the treaty of 1223 between Frederick II and 


1 Arch. di S. Filippo, Benevento, Perg. di S. Sofia, vol. 13, no. 35; cf. Master 
Henry of Isernia in Hampe, K., Beitrdge zur Geschichte der letzten Staufer, Leipzig, 
1910, p. 73. * App. no. 6. 
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Thomas of Molise. Although this last document suggests that the 
position of the county was to some extent exceptional in the period 
following the constitutions of Capua of 1220, there is no reason 
to suppose that it was other than normal for the preceding period. 
Its condition may be taken as representative of the county system 
between 1140 and 1220, and in a lesser degree up to the issue of 
the constitutions of Melfi in 1231. 

The first step in this internal history is to define as narrowly 
as may be the territorial extent of the county. For this purpose 
there are extant : the boundaries of the county of Isernia in 964; 
the boundaries of the diocese of Isernia in 1032? and 1183 ;* the 
possessions of the diocese of Venafro in 1172 ;4 the churches of the 
diocese of Boiano in the inventory of 1241 ; ° and the Catalogue of 
the Barons which must always be the chief source of information. 
This register of fiefs for the duchy of Apulia and the principality of 
Capua was drawn up, in the first instance, in the reign of Roger II: 
in its present form, however, it bears plain traces of subsequent 
alterations and marginal additions made from time to time to 
bring it up to date, and as a whole presents a picture of feudal 
conditions between 1156 and 1161. In a former discussion of this 
question, the present writer adopted the view that ‘ a fresh inquest 
of fiefs was no doubt ordered, because the register in former use 
had become antiquated and valueless ’.6 This opinion has been 
adversely criticized by De Petra ; 7 and although it is not possible 


1 Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 393. The original isin Isernia, Archivio Capitolare, Fasc. 2, 
no. l. 

® Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 394. Orig. Isernia, Arch. Capit., Fasc. 1, no. 1. 

3 Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 396. The original is no longer to be found in Arch. Capit. 
Isernia, but a copy of 1502 is extant in the Arch. Capit. without any numeration. This 
seems to have escaped the notice of P. F. Kehr. 

* Gabriele Cotugno, Memorie istoriche di Venafro, Naples, 1824, p. 176. 

5 Cod. Vat. Lat. 8222, parte 14, fos. 214 seg., preserves a notarial copy of the in- 
ventory of the treasures of the churches in the diocese of Boiano made on 20 August, 
Ind. 14, 1241, by magister Johannes Capuanus de Neapoli in obedience to the orders 
of the captain (and master justiciar), Andrew of Cicala, to collect and value all the 
treasures, gold, silver, precious stones, and stuffs of the churches of the county of 
Molise, to wit, Venafro, Isernia, Boiano, Guardialfieri, and Trivento. A list of the 
treasures was to be drawn up and three copies made; one for preservation in the archive 
of each cathedral church, and two to accompany the treasures to San Germano. The 
Vatican copy was made by Domenico Boccaccio, royal and imperial notary of Toro in the 
province of the county of Molise and archdiocese of Benevento, under the orders of the 
archivist of the cathedral church of Boiano, Canon Bartolommeo Taccone. The original 
seems to have disappeared with the rest of the earlier documents of Boiano, and a 
summary of its contents alone remains in the Nota delle scritture che sono nel Archivio 
del Rev. Capitolo di Boiano, no. 42. This summary, which also prefaces the Vatican 
copy, has been printed by P. F. Kehr in Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, 1898, p. 307, n. 1; cf. for the collection of the 
church treasures in 1241 Regesta Imperii, v, *3203, *3215, and Ryccardus de S. Ger- 
mano, Chronica (ed. A. Gaudenzi, Societa napoletana di storia patria, serie i, Naples, 
1881), ad an. 

* Papers of the British School at Rome, vi, 1913, pp. 340, 341. 

7 G. De Petra, ‘ Recensione dell’ opera di Evelyn Jamison’ in Arch. stor. per le 
province napoletane, xxxix, 382-404. 
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to accept all the arguments he has put forward, he is right in his 
main thesis that there can have been no such fundamental revi- 
sion, but rather a succession of interlinear corrections and marginal 
notes to bring the register, although imperfectly, into relation 
with the course of events. Nevertheless, it is possible that some 
sections needed so much correction that they were rewritten and 
the substituted leaves were inserted in place of the original ones. 
The rebellions of 1155 and 1156 against William I brought about 
an unusual and coincident number of changes in the holders of 
fiefs, and particularly among the counts : these last were all noted 
in the existing Catalogue, generally as it would seem by the 
expedient of striking through the name of the former count at 
the beginning of the list of his fiefs and substituting that of the 
new man, while the original name is left in the other places where 
it is mentioned. Changes among lesser tenants are noted in the 
same way, or by means of marginal notes, both of these methods 
being found in the section dealing with the county of Molise. 
While it is true that the Catalogue shows corrections due to feudal 
changes later than 1161, in one case even as late as 1169, the great 
bulk undoubtedly refer to the period immediately preceding 1161. 

Besides corrections and additions, the Catalogue shows obvious 
displacement of material and certain lacunae. This loss and dis- 
placement occurred, as De Petra points out, at one or more periods 
before the Swabian notary made the copy of the Norman register 
upon which in all probability the Angevin registrar worked. De 
Petra, in accounting for gaps and disturbance of sequence, dis- 
misses Capasso’s view that the Catalogue was originally written in 
regular quaternions, distinct for each province of the kingdom, 
and conceives rather that it was entered on single leaves which 
might easily be lost or shuffled into a wrong order. He is right 
in drawing attention to the original condition of the register as 
a guide to the rearrangement of displaced sections and articles : 
but that it was written originally on single leaves is in the highest 
degree improbable. The close relation of the quaterniones curiae to 
the Catalogue militates against this, as well as the practice of Italian 
notaries in making registers. Any attempted reconstruction must 
therefore take account of the difficulty of dealing with folded sheets 
forming gatherings, so that, whenever there is reason to think 
that a leaf is missing we must expect to find that its counterpart 
is likewise missing in a subsequent part of the section under 
discussion. The only case in which a single sheet can have been 
used is when extensive revisions had to be made. Then indeed 
a leaf might have been cut out, and a freshly written page clamped 
in to form a false gathering. 

One of the most obvious lacunae occurs in the county of 
Molise, which was divided between the two great provinces of 
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the duchy of Apulia and the principality of Capua. In the first 
place there is no heading to the section ; it begins abruptly with 
the fief of Baranello'! in the principality, situated near the source of 
the Biferno, whereas the previous article has given the sum of the 
fiefs of Elias of Gesualdo in the upper valley of the Calore, far 
to the south of Benevento ; secondly, there is no list of the fiefs 
held in demesne by the counts of Molise either in principality or 
duchy, although these are referred to in the final summary of the 
services of the county; and, lastly, some 26 knights’ fees are 
omitted out of the total of 138 held by tenants in the principality. 
De Petra’s explanation that an initial leaf is missing can be 
accepted without reserve, provided that we think of it as part of 
a double sheet, the first folio of which would have formed the out- 
side of the Molise quaterniones and would moreover have corre- 
sponded with another subsequent missing folio. This may have 
been left blank to form the back cover of the quaternions, or it 
may be looked for in a possible lacuna later on in the register of 
the principality of Capua. On the initial leaf there must have 
appeared the particular heading Comitatus Molisii, and probably 
the general heading Principatus Capue or De principatu Capue, 
since the fees in the county attributed to the principality greatly 
exceed in number those attributed to the dfichy in the pro- 
portion of 138 to 72} or, with the augmentum, 269 to 143}. 
Following the heading there must likewise have appeared the list 
of the count’s demesne lands both in principality and duchy— 
thirty-seven fees or, with the augmentum seventy-four—and the 
missing twenty-six fees of his tenants in the principality. It 
should be noted, moreover, that there is no record of any fees 
held by the great ecclesiastics in the county, the bishops and 
abbots : if any such were originally recorded, they must have been 
entered on the initial leaf, or else on its counterpart at the end of 
the whole Molise section. 

The chief demesne lands of the counts can be supplied from 
charters and chronicles: they included the cities of Isernia, 
Venafro, Boiano, Sepino, Trivento, Limosano, and _ possibly 
Campobasso,” as well as lesser places such as Molise * and the 
fortress of Rocca Mandolfi, and perhaps Carpinone. Macchiago- 


1 Catalogus Baronum, ed. G. del Re, in Cronisti e scrittori sincroni napoletani, 
Naples, 1845, i. 590, art. 725; cf. the manuscript of the Reg. Ang. 242 (1322. A.) in 
the Archivio di Stato, Naples. In this and the subsequent references the page numbers 
are taken from del Re’s edition, which I have collated throughout with the manuscript ; 
the numbers of the articles are those given by C. Fimiani in Commentariolus de Sub- 
feudis ex Iure Longobardico et Neapolitano, Naples, 1787. 

2 In 1226 a certain Hugh of Molisio calls himself lord of Campobasso (App. no. 5) : 
the earlier documents of Campobasso yield no information. 

® Under Frederick II Molise seems to have become the head of a barony. In 1268 
the demesne included besides the cities of Isernia and Venafro, the castella of Rocca 
Mandolfi, Rocca Ratinora (? Ravindola), and Camposiccine. 
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dena, S. Massimo, and Cantalupo ! may have helped to make up 
the missing twenty-six fees which have been lost from the 
Catalogue, because though they are all known from other sources 
to have belonged to the county, they are not registered, and 
moreover they form a compact group of fiefs on the south-eastern 
border of the principality over against the duchy. Their inclusion 
brings the frontier of the county up to the summit of the Matese ; 
but as a matter of fact the county in the twelfth century, like 
the province of Campobasso to-day, extended still farther south 
and took in the whole valley of the river Sava, as is shown by the 
registration of Campo Siccine, Falasca or Felesta, Gallo, Capriati, 
and Torcino.? This southward extension receives further support 
from the boundaries of the county of Isernia in 964, when it 
followed a line from the summit of the Matese (Monte Miletto) by 
Campo Siccine, thence along the ridge above Campo Figliolo and the 
course of the Sava to the junction of this river with the Volturno; 
moreover, the diocese of Isernia-Venafro in 1183 included the 
castra of Mastrati, Ciorlano, Capriati, and Gallo-Falasca, as well as 
the plebes of these places and of Torcino and Campo Siccine. Con- 
tinuing the circuit, the frontier must have left the Sava to the 
east of Ciorlano and travelled south along the ridge of Colle la 
Croce and Monte Capella to reach the Volturno opposite Mastrati. 
Thence the present provincial frontier may be taken as the guide 
along the whole western border of the county as far as Castel del 
Giudice. From this point a divergence begins, for while Castel 
del Giudice, Capracotta, Agnone, and Caccavone belonged to 
Molise,* Pescopennataro, and Belmonte del Sannio,* which are 
included in the modern province, were attributed to the county 
of Sangro in the Catalogue. The frontier reached the river 
Trigno north-west of Salcito and descended the river until the 
neighbourhood of Ripalba® (modern Mafalda) is reached, thus 
again following the modern boundary for a short distance. It is, 
however, certain that the county did not extend to the Adriatic, 
since the most northerly fiefs attributed to it are Ripalba, Tavenna, 
and Montecilfone,* while Montebello at the mouth of the Trigno 

1 Tenants of some of these fiefs appear in documents: Hugh of Macchia is mentioned 
as a royal justiciar and baron in 1185 (App. no. 3) ; Bartholomew of San Massimo signs 
the judgement of 1226 (App. no. 5). On the other hand, Robert of Carpinone was the 


count’s notary in 1189 (Gattola, Hist., i, cols. 207-8), and this suggests that Carpinone 
belonged to the demesne. 

* Cat. Bar. p. 591, arts. 743 and 755. “Campum saccum feudum i militis’, p. 592, 
art. 760; ‘ Feletam quae est sicut dixit, feudum ii militum ’ (this appears as Castrum 
Gualdi-Felesti in the bull of Lucius ITI), p. 591, art. 754; p. 592, art. 764. 

* Ibid. p. 593, art. 787; p. 592, art. 780; p. 592, art. 779. 

« Ibid. p. 604, art. 1090; p. 603, arts. 1082, 1085. 

5 Ibid. p. 592, art. 769, for Ripam Albam, Johann’s Map, c. 1640, has Ripalva ; 
but it is identified as Ripalta by G. M. Galanti, Descrizione dello Stato antico ed attuale 
del Contado di Molise, Naples, 1781. 

* Cat. Bar. p. 592, art. 769. 
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and Montenero di Bisaccia! are registered under the county of 
Loritello. This agrees with what we know of the original extent 
of the Loritello lands, which stretched from Bovino to Ascoli 
Piceno. The frontier of Molise, therefore, must have left the 
Trigno near Ripalba, and after taking in Montecilfone reached the 
Biferno : it ascended that river as far as Guardialfieri,? whence it 
travelled south-east along the ridge of the hills, and included 
Casacalenda, Ripabottoni, Campolieto,* and Pianisi,‘ although 
Monacilione belonged to the county of Civitate. From Cam- 
polieto, the frontier of Molise seems to have followed the upper 
valley of the Tappino, since Matrice, 8S. Giovanni in Galdo,® 
Toro, Campodipietra,® Ferrazzano and Mirabello,’ and probably 
S. Giuliano del Sannio (formerly S. Giuliano di Sepino) and 
Cercepiccola were in the county, while Pietracatella, Jelsi, Gil- 
done, Cercemaggiore, and Casalvatico belonged to Civitate.® 
From Sepino the frontier followed the heights of the Matese, and 
reached once more Monte Miletto, where the circuit began. 
Within the county the frontier between the duchy of Apulia 
and the principality of Capua, as it may be traced with the help 
of the Catalogue, still bears witness to the extension of the prin- 
cipality at the expense of Benevento which was accomplished by 
Pandolf III of Capua.® He added a great part of the county of 
Boiano to his dominions, and the ecclesiastical situation was 


brought into line with the political by a privilege of Archbishop 
Andulf of Capua in 1032, which defined the diocese of the bishop 
of Isernia as consisting of the counties of Isernia, Venafro, and 
Boiano, together with the lands of 8. Vincenzo al Volturno, ‘per 
hos fines : a civitate Irenensi [sic] usque in Sangru, et quomodo 
conjungitur cum comitatu Treventinu, et qualiter vadit usque 


1 Ibid. p. 581, art. 363 ; art. 362. 2 Cat. Bar. p. 592, art. 765. 

3 Ibid. p. 593, art. 800; art. 792; art. 798. 

* Ibid. p. 593, art. 801: ‘ Altruda uxor quondam Thalenasii tenet dodarium suum, 
Planesium, feudum i militis’; cf. E. Winkelmann, Acta imperii inedita, Innsbriick, 
1880, i. 611, no. 778, where there is mention of presumably a younger Talanasius de 
Planisio in 1231. Pianisi was destroyed in 1306 and the inhabitants moved to the 
neighbouring S. Elia, which took the name of S. Elia a Pianisi in 1863. 

5 Cat. Bar. p. 593, art. 792: ‘ Robertus Avalerius tenet a predicto comite Matricem 
... et Collem Rotundum, et Archipresbyterum, et Albonam.’ Colle Rotondo was a fief 
of Montagano (Galanti, Descrizione dello Stato antico ed attuale del Contado di Molise, 
Naples, 1781) and Arcipresbitero of S. Giovanni in Galdo (Masciotta, ii. 317), while 
8. Giovanni itself was held by S. Sofia di Benevento of the counts of Molise, as was also 
Toro. 

* Cat. Bar. p. 593, arts. 778 and 793. 

7 Arch. Capit. di Boiano, Nota delle scritture, fo. 541’, no. 155, no date. Privilege 
of Hugh (I), son of Count Ralph, who grants, for the sins of himself, his father, his 
mother Alferada, his brother Robert, and other relatives, to the cathedral of Boiano 
through Bishop Obert, the tithes of Ferrazzano and Mirabello. 

® Cat. Bar. p. 579, art. 298 ; Jelsi = Gibtia or Gibizza is found only in the Swabian 
section of the Cat. Bar. p.615, art. 1391; p.579,art. 311; p.580, art. 330; and art. 331. 

® J. Gay, L’Italie méridionale, p. 441, and G. V. Ciarlanti, Memorie Historiche del 
Sannio, Isernia, 1644, p. 271. 
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in Bifernum’.! Thus, on the south-east the Biferno is regarded as 
the frontier ; and the original county and diocese of Boiano were 
divided henceforth between the principality of Capua and the 
duchy of Benevento. This corresponds with the division made in 
the lands of the county of Molise, when Hugh II, after his rebellion 
against King Roger in 1134, lost all the territory east of the 
Biferno, together with the title of count of Boiano, which was 
given to Robert of 8. Agata.? The attribution of the city of Boiano 
itself is difficult to determine: it is situated immediately west of the 
source of the Biferno, and probably belonged to the duchy, just as 
the episcopal see is shown as belonging to the province of Benevento 
in the papal privileges of 1153 (Anastasius IV) and 1156 (Adrian IV), 
as well as on the bronze doors of the cathedral of Benevento, and 
in the Liber Censuum. Nevertheless, it is generally regarded as 
having been united with that of Isernia-Venafro from 1032 until 
1059 ; * on the other hand, it would seem to have been out of the 
power of Archbishop Andulf of Capua to usurp authority over a 
suffragan of another province, and it seems more probable that 
he conciliated the ambitions of Pandolf only so far as to extend 
the jurisdiction of Isernia over the conquered portion of the county 
of Boiano. It should be noticed that no mention is made of the 
diocese of Boiano in the privilege. 

According to the Catalogue—that is to say in the middle 


of the twelfth century—the frontier of the principality must 
have started at Monte Miletto, and passed thence between 
S. Polo Matese and Campochiaro to the eastward of Vinchiaturo : 
tnence, taking a northerly direction, it included Baranello and 
Oratino and continued between Torella (principality) and Castro- 
pignano (duchy). From this point the boundary took a diagonal 


? Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 394. 

2 See supra, p. 531. De Francesco, op. cit., p. 81, notes that in 1092 Ralph II was 
lord of Isernia and acknowledged that his lands were held by a grant from Richard 
and Jordan of Capua (Gattola, Ad Historiam Abbatiae Casinensis Accessiones, Venice, 
1734, i. 207). Ralph, indeed, dates his charter, which is issued at Isernia, by the reign 
of the Princes Richard and Jordan, but he calls himself ‘ Dei gratia comes patriae 
Bovianensis’. Again, in another charter of the same year for 8. Croce at Isernia, 
Ralph seems tacitly to distinguish between the lands which he holds of Richard and 
Jordan of Capua and other lands (Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 394). 

* Ciarlanti, op. cit., p. 255, says that, when Nicholas II consecrated Peter of 
Ravenna, a monk of Monte Cassino, as bishop of Isernia and Venafro, no mention 
was made of Boiano ; hence the separation of this last has been assumed from the year 
1059. 

* The precise demarcation of the frontier here is difficult owing to the loss of the 
initial portion of the Catalogue for the county of Molise, and the consequent unsettled 
attribution of Boiano and the frontier castella of the principality. Baranello is definitely 
given to the principality (p. 590, art. 725); Oratino is given among the fiefs of the 
principality in the same article as Rocca de Principatu (p. 591, art. 739 ; identified as 
La Rocca, a former fief in the territory of Oratino). Campochiaro is included in the 
principality on p. 591, art. 754, and in the duchy on p. 592, art. 776. Again, the note 
given on p. 591, art. 732, to the effect that the service due from Oderisius of Rionero 
in the duchy is included in the preceding article 731, suggests that some of the fiefs 
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direction till it reached the Trigno at its junction with the Ver- 
rino, giving Fossalto, Pietracupa, Castelluccio, and Bagnoli! to 
the principality, and Pietravalle and Salcito to the duchy :* 
thence it followed the line of the hills through Pietrabbondante * 
to the Serra di Staffoli 4 and Monte Capraro, finally reaching the 
Sangro a little to the south of Castel del Giudice ° which belonged 
to the duchy. This line from the Trigno to the Sangro is identical 
with the boundary of the county of Isernia as it is given in a docu- 
ment of 964.6 The existing names of Serra and Piano di Staffoli 
no doubt refer to the ancient marble columns set up on the ridge 
of Monte Capraro to mark the boundary of the Lombard county 
of Isernia at its junction with the counties of Trivento and Pietrab- 
bondante, on the spot still called ‘ I Tre Termini ’. 

Within the limits of the county thus defined, the units of 
organized life are to be found in the civitates; the castra or 
castella, that is to say, the fortified villages; and the casalia 
or open villages, each of which was the centre of a territoriwm, or 
stretch of surrounding country. These units, whether they repre- 
sent centres of population of immemorial antiquity, or newer 
groupings of the inhabitants, had been the basis of authority, 
public and ecclesiastical, in the Lombard period ; and while they 
never lost the framework of their traditional status, they were 
worked into the royal and feudal organization developed in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Cities and villages, open or 
fortified, were held as fiefs by the count and his tenants whether 
clerk or lay ; and at the same time a further unit distinguished 
from the fewdum was created in the baronia. This seems to have 
been formed of a group of castella or other fiefs, and in it the baron 
exercised special rights and duties. The fact of the imposition of 
there given belonged not to the principality, but to the duchy: of these I have not 
been able to trace Spelunca. Again on p. 591, art. 745, Castelmauro is included in the 
fiefs of the principality, when obviously it must have lain in the duchy, unless indeed 
this represents S. Mauro, a fief of Vastogirardi. Finally, a question arises about Casale 
and Spinete, fiefs of Julian of Castropignano, which are registered together with Castro- 
pignano among the lands of the duchy, p. 593, art. 788. The frontier would be extremely 
sinuous if Casale (Casalciprano ?) and Spinete belonged to the duchy ; and it is possible 
that they should be attributed to the principality. This is the more likely since in the 


following article 789 Montagano is definitely described as in ducatu, thus suggesting 
that an interruption has occurred after Castropignano. 


1 Cat. Bar. p. 591, art. 749. * Ibid. p. 593, arts. 795, 796. 
8 Ibid. p. 592, art. 762. 
* Ibid. p. 591, art. 745: ‘ Filii Actenulphi . . . tenent in demanio Monte Mitulum 


[Montemiglio], et Piczum [M. Pizzi], et Guastum [Vastogirardi] et Staffum [Staffoli].... 

5 Ibid. p. 592, art. 780. 

* Grant of the county of Isernia by Pandolf and Landolf: Arch. Capit. Isernia, 
Fasc. 2, no. 1, pub. Ughelli-Coleti, vi, col. 393: ‘... usque in flubia que dicitur trinio 
maiore et de inde in serra de monte capraro ubi ficta fuit ex antiquitus columna mar- 
morea que finis fuit de iamdicto comitato isernie et deinde quomodo pergit ipse serra de 
iamdicto monte capraro et pervenit in monte rendenaro. et uadit usque in salectu. 
ubi similiter ex antiquitus ficta fuit columna marmorea que finis fuit de iamdicto 
comitatu. et abinde quomodo uadit in flubio sangro.’ 
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successive social and political systems left an indelible impress 
on the land, and set up intricate relationships, which acted and 
reacted on one another and make it a difficult task to classify 
rights and duties. 

The places to which the designation of civitas is given in this 
period are, so far as is known, Venafro, Isernia, Boiano, Trivento, 
Limosano, Sepino, and Campobasso ; but there seems to be no 
consistent explanation of its use and of the distinction between 
civitates and castella. The first five of these cities during the 
twelfth century were seats of bishops, and Sepino had once 
enjoyed that dignity ; but Campobasso, which is clearly described 
as a civitas, was never an episcopal see. On the other hand, 
Guardialfieri, whose bishop was established during the eleventh 
century, is not mentioned as a civitas in charters of our period, 
although it is said to have obtained the title by custom. Again, 
while several of these civitates derived from ancient Samnite 
cities, or Roman municipia or colonia, this was not so for Limo- 
sano and Campobasso. But whatever the precise significance of 
the term, we find the civitates in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies as privileged communities, with a recognized identity and 
an organized jurisdiction extending over the walled urban area 
and the surrounding territorium. Nevertheless they had entered 
into the governmental and feudal system of the Norman monarchy, 
and with the possible exception of Guardialfieri * they formed part 
of the demesne of the count. 

The castella were centres of population of varying size, which 
had been surrounded by walls and provided with some fortifica- 
tion as a protection for the inhabitants in troublous times. Their 
foundation within the area of Molise may well have begun in the 
second period of the building of castella stimulated by the Saracen 
invasions and civil wars of the late Carolingian period ;* and it 
would seem to have continued actively into the thirteenth century. 
An example of the founding of a castellum as a free collective com- 
munity by the dukes of Benevento on land belonging to the state 
is found in the grant to the ‘ habitatori [sic] infra finibus de Monte 
Agano’ in 1038.4 Here the inhabitants are the owners of the 
castellum in direct relations with the state, which alone in Lom- 
bard as in Norman times could grant the right to fortify ; but in 
the twelfth century the castella of Molise are all subordinated 
to a lord, whether he be the count himself or some dominus 
castellorum, clerk or lay. Nevertheless, the castella continue, at 

2 Ughelli-Coleti, Ztalia Sacra, vii, col. 296. 

* Cat. Bar. p. 592, arts. 765, 767. 

* F. Schneider, Die Entstehung von Burg und Landgemeinde in Italien, Berlin- 
Griinewald, 1924, pp. 259 seq. 


« F. Schneider, Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven u. Biblioteken, 
xvi. 16, nr. 1. 
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least for military purposes, to be regarded as units by the royal 
administration. Anything like a complete list of castella cannot 
be drawn up: in the diocese of Isernia-Venafro it can be attempted 
with the help of the papal privileges, where the following are given: 
Rocca Pipirozzi, Sesto, Mastrati, Torcino, Ciorlano, Capriati, 
Fossaceca, 8S. Giovanni de Cupellis, Roccaravindola, Montaquila, 
Fondemano (Filignano), S. Loterio, Cerasuolo, Concacasale, 
Gallo-Falasca, Castelpizzuto, Pettoranello, Carpinone, Sessano, 
Pericolo, Montenero (Val Cocchiara), Rocca Sicura, and Forli ;! 
to these may be added Scapoli, Fornelli, Porcino (1059), and 
Intentinoso (1139) from the Terra S. Vincentii Vulturnensis.? 
The inventory of the diocese of Boiano yields Castelpetroso, 
Baranello, S. Polo, Castellino, and Oratino (1241),? with the 
definite attribution of castrum, but probably many of the other 
places mentioned should be added to the category. The charters 
issued in the county add considerably to the number of undoubted 
castella, giving Ripalimosano, Matrice, Montagano (1038), Castel- 
vecchio (1095, 1113, 1119,5 1149, 11537), S. Giovanni in Galdo, 
Toro (1092,8 1124,9 1149,!° 1153, and 1226), Arcipresbitero (1092), 
Cantalupo (1092), Agnone (1144), Lupara and Castelbottaccio 
(1147), Campolieto and Castropignano (1185), Rocca Mandolfi 
(1268 " and frequently in the chronicles). Further, heads of 
baronies were in all cases castella, and so were the numerous 
places with the prefixes Castel, Castro, Rocca, and Pietra. It is 
plain that castella were very numerous in the county, and impor- 
tant as the basis of comital and baronial authority. 

Evidence in regard to the casalia or villae is very scanty : they 
were unfortified, subordinated to a lord and under the control of 
his bailiff. They paid adiutorium to their lord for the royal aid ; 
in general their liberties were far less extensive and less defined 
than those of the inhabitants of a castellum. They possessed, 
however, a certain self-conscious identity, and their relation to the 
lord was probably manorial rather than a relation at public law. 


1 Ughelli-Coleti, Italia Sacra, vi, col. 395, and Cotugno, op. cit., p. 176. 
* Chronicon Vulturnense, Muratori R.I.SS., i. 2, pp. 514, and 519. 
8 See ante, p. 534, n. 5. * Schneider, loc. cit. 

5 Chronicon,S. Sophiae Beneventi in Ughelli-Coleti, Italia Sacra, x: Hugh I, 1095, 
col. 523 ; Simon, 1114, col. 524; Robert, 1119, col. 554, from the Cod. Vat. Lat. 4939. 
Of this a much desired new edition is being prepared by Dott. O. Bertolini, who was 
kind enough to let me use his transcript side by side with the manuscript. 

* Arch. di S. Filippo, Benevento, Perg. di S. Sofia, vol. 12, no. 41. 

7 For this and the unnoted references see appendix. 

® Chron, S. Sophiae, cols. 504-6. Grant of Toro to 8. Sofia by Robertus de Principatu 
filius Tristayni in 1092 with full boundaries, giving the names of neighbouring castella and 
casalia. The document is, however, open to suspicion. 

* Arch. di S. Filippo, vol. 12, no. 41. Grant of Toro by the same Robert in 1124, 

10 Jbid. 

1 ©. Poggiali, Memorie storiche della citta di Piacenza, Piacenza, 1758, v. 314. 

12 App. no. 3. 
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From the time of King Roger the county of Molise, which had 
come to be regarded as a geographical unit,’ was regarded also 
as a feudal and governmental unit held and administered by the 
count. Already in 1153 Count Hugh makes use of the phrase 
infra nostrum comitatum ; in 1226 mention is made of universa 
servitia comitatus of which a special register was kept ; in 1254 
there is a reference to a day’s journey per comitatum Molisit. 

We can trace the steady growth and crystallization of terri- 
torial conceptions : the emphasis passes from rights and duties 
exercised personally by the count to the territorial sphere within 
which they were exercised. Thus while Count Hugh speaks of his 
exercise of the iusticia domini regis, Count Thomas receives for 
himself and his heirs from Frederick II the iusticiariatus comitatus. 
The county of Molise was not peculiar in this increasing emphasis 
on its territorial aspect. The same process may be seen at work 
in the other counties during the Norman period ; but the powers 
of the count of Molise were exercised in a compact region within 
which almost all land was held of him; and this fact, together 
with the political importance of successive counts, left a permanent 
impress on the region, so that after the dismemberment of the 
feudal county, the Contado di Molise survived, alone among the 
counties of the Regno, as an administrative unit. 

The count of Molise appears as a great military tenant-in-chief, 
and as a great hereditary official of the king. He held the county 
with all the rights and duties bound up with a county, which came 
under the general heading of regalia; and he held the royal 
iusticiaria, a special category of regalia, which from the time of 
King Roger’s reforms was always carefully distinguished from the 
rest.2 This twofold capacity can be traced throughout our period. 
The grants of the county made by Roger to Hugh II have not 
indeed survived ; and we know only that his rival Robert of 
S. Agata received from the king ‘ universas terras . . . quas ei 
Boianensis Comes dimisisse supra dictus est’, while Roger speaks, 
in a grant for St. Eustace de Arcu, of the comitatum Molisii as a 
definite entity. But it is clear that the grant of the county did 
not include the grant of the justiciar’s office, because in the judge- 
ment of 1144 * Hugh is called count and justiciar ; and in 1153,4 
while he is able and willing to confirm a donation of his ancestors 

1 Caspar, Roger II, Innsbruck, 1904, Reg. no. 79, grant of 1132 made by Roger IT 
to Monte Cassino of the convent of St. Eustace de Arcu near Pietrabbondante in 
comitatu Molisii; Ignoti monachi Cisterciensis S. Mariae de Ferraria Chronica, ed. 
A. Gaudenzi, Societa napoletana di Storia Patria, serie i, 1881, p. 25: ‘ Et rex cum 
exercitu suo intrans comitatum Molisii, obtinuit quasdam terras filiorum Borelli.’ 

* H. Niese, Die Gesetzgebung der Normannischen Dynastie im Regnum Siciliae, 
Halle a. S., 1910, p. 53, denies that the Vatican Assize iv, on the prohibition of aliena- 
tion of regalia, includes in that category criminal jurisdiction ; but the reasons given 


for this view seem inadequate. 
* Gattola, Hist., i, cols. 246-7 ; Jamison, Cal., no. 17. * App. no. 2. 
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which involved the alienation to the abbot of S. Sofia of the lesser 
jurisdiction wielded by the bailiffs in Toro and 8. Giovanni, he 
expressly reserves the pleas of the royal justice, although even here 
he can alienate the profits of that justice, which would accrue 
to his court. The grant of the county to Richard of Mandra is 
described only in general terms : ‘ comes creatus, tubis tympanis 
cymbalisque de more sollempniter preeuntibus, Bovianum, Vena- 
frum integreque universa oppida, que ad comitatum Molisii per- 
tinebant, optinuit ’ ;1 but that he received the iusticiaria also is 
plain from the record of the plena curia which he held at Isernia 
with his justiciars and barons. The same is true also of his son and 
successor Roger.” 

The fullest illustration of the distinction comes from the year 
1223, when Frederick II granted to Count Thomas, his wife, and 
their heirs ‘in perpetuum comitatum Molisii cum civitatibus, 
baroniis, feudis et cum omnibus pertinentiis, iustitiis et rationibus 
suis tam in demanio quam in servitio ’, and granted also to the 
count and his heirs ‘iusticiariatum comitatus eiusdem cum 
omnibus iustitiis et rationibus iustitiariatui pertinentibus, pre- 
terquam de baronibus et militibus comitatus ipsius ’.? Six years 
later Conrad of Hohenlohe received the county ‘ cum omni honore, 
iustis tenimentis et pertinentiis suis, sicut alii comites tempore 
regis Guillelmi felicis memoriae consobrini nostri comitatum ipsum 
tenuisse et possidisse noscuntur tam in demanio quam in servitio ’.4 
Here there is no mention of the justiciarate in so many words, 
but it would seem to be intended by the words cum omni honore, 
and in the reference to the custom under King William. Finally, 
in 1268, Conradin renewed to Ubertino di Lando the investiture 
of the county of Venafro and gave in fief to him and his descen- 
dants the city of ‘Isernia, Rocca Mainolfa, Rocca Guglielma, 
Rocca di Banzia, Rocca Ratinora, il Campo Sacco, e il Contado di 
Molise con dodici Baronie da esso dipendenti ’. In this summary 
of the grant there is no reference to the justiciarate ; the feudal 
aspect of the transaction alone is mentioned. 

While the distinction between the two groups of powers given 
to the count of Molise is clear, the question arises whether there 
was any necessary connexion between them ; whether, in other 
words, the justiciarate was always granted to a count in recogni- 
tion of the fact that, before the reforms of King Roger, a similar 
jurisdiction had been regarded as inhering in the position of a 
count. The answer, drawn from a consideration of the available 
1 Hugo Falcandus, La Historia o Liber de Regno Sicilie, ed. G. B. Siragusa in 
Fonti per la Storia d'Italia, pub. Istituto Storico Italiano, Rome, 1897, p. 98 ; cf. ibid. 
p. 125: ‘ Richardum de Mandra . . . nobilissimo Molisii comitatu donatum.’ 

2 Gattola, Hist., i, cols. 243 and 207-8; App. no. 3. 


® Huillard-Bréholles, Historia diplomatica Friderici II, Paris, 1856, 11. i. 359. 
* Op. cit. iii. 170-1. 5 C. Poggiali, loc. cit. 
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evidence for the counties, is that in all probability the franchise 
of the iusticiaria was always given to a count, at any rate before 
the issue of the constitutions of Melfi. It has sometimes been held 
that the Norman practice was abrogated by the constitutions of 
Capua, and that the eighteenth constitution withdrew from all 
private hands the exercise of the iusticiaria.! This view comes 
from a misreading of the Capuan edict, which is essentially a con- 
servative document and purports only to revert to the practice 
of King William II, as against the licence of the years of anarchy 
following his death. The constitution merely prohibits the 
exercise of the iusticiaria by any person ecclesiastical or secular 
in his own lands in virtue of any mere usage, and limits the office to 
those who have received it from the Crown. The parallel provision 
in the constitutions of Melfi, which pgohibits the usurpation of the 
justiciar’s office, is clearly intended to bear the same interpreta- 
tion.? For the Norman and early Swabian periods, then, it may 
be accepted that the office of justiciar was annexed to the dignity 
of a count ; and it remains to discuss more fully the nature of the 
powers exercised under both heads as they are found from time 
to time in the county of Molise. 

The tenure of the county with its cities, baronies, and fiefs 
both in demanio et in servitio, together with the grant of the 
justiciarate, carried with it on the one hand rights and duties 
in relation to the king, and on the other rights and duties in 
relation to the land and its inhabitants. Towards the king the 
obligations did not apparently differ from those of other counts ; 
the count owed fealty and homage, and he was bound by the royal 
assizes of the Regnum issued during these centuries,’ with their 
abrogation of the right of private war and self-help, and their limita- 
tions of the earlier unfettered action of counts and barons. By 
this means the alienation of any regalia in the count’s hands,‘ the 
erection of new castles, the disposal of himself or his family in 
marriage, were all made dependent on the royal consent. More- 
over, the conditions of inheritance, of the creation of feudal dower,° 
and the relation of lord and tenant, were all regulated. The two 
principles at the root of this legislation were the safeguarding of 


1 Niese, Gesetzgebung, p. 53; Constitutions of Capua in Ryccardus de S. Germano, 
Chronica, primitive version, ed. A. Gaudenzi, Societa Napoletana di Storia Patria, 
Serie I, 1881, ad an. 1220, pp. 101-3. 

2 Huillard-Bréholles, op. cit., iv. i. 53, Const. Reg. Sic., lib. i. 492 (60). 

3 The references to the legislative texts of the kingdom in the following pages will 
be made as follows : Ass. Vat. = Assise normanne, Codice Vaticano ; and Ass. Cass. = 
Assise normanne, Codice Cassinese; both published by F. Brandileone, Jl Diritto 
romano nelle leggi normanne e sveve del regno di Sicilia, Turin, 1884; and Const. Reg. 
Sic. = Constitutions issued by Frederick II at Melfi as published by Huillard-Bré- 
holles, Hist. dipl. Frid. II, tv. i. 

* Ass. Vat. iv. 

5 Niese, Gesetzgebung, pp. 152 seq. 

* Ass. Vat.iii; Const. Reg. Sic. iii. 20, 21, pp. 132, 133. 
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the king’s rights, and the safeguarding of tenants from arbitrary 
action on the part of their lords. The count owed suit to the king’s 
court, and he was himself justiciable only by the king with the 
right of judgement by his peers. The trial of Richard of Mandra 
in 11671 gives valuable evidence for the composition of the 
magna curia constituted as a court of peers for the trial of a count. 
In addition to the master constable and the master justiciars, no 
less than six counts were present, and the judgement was pro- 
nounced in the king’s presence by Count Boamund of Manopello. 
The presence of these counts bears out the references of 
Frederick II to the practice of the Norman kings in such trials.” 
Richard was accused under two heads: the original charge was 
one of supporting Count Henry of Montescaglioso in his designs 
against the chancellor, Steghen of Perche, and of neglecting to 
warn the curia of the plot. The count of Molise swore that he had 
never plotted against the chancellor, and he refused to accept the 
wager of battle offered by his accuser, whom he in turn accused of 
falsehood. While this action was pending, Count Robert of 
Caserta interposed and charged Count Richard with the un- 
authorized and secret occupation of Mandra and certain fortified 
places belonging to the king near Troia.* Richard was condemned 
on this charge for breach of the feudal bond,‘ and all his land was 
forfeit to the king. He promptly accused Boamund of Manopello 
of false judgement, and the court pronounced him in consequence 
guilty of sacrilege, for in questioning the sentence of the king’s 
court he had questioned the sentence of the king himself, and that 
was sacrilege. He was therefore handed over to the judgement of 
the archbishops and bishops present at the magna curia, con- 
demned ‘non solum de terra sua, verum etiam de membris et 
corpore regis misericordie subiacere’, and imprisoned in the 
castle of Taormina. Some sixty years later Count Thomas, after 
his rebellion in 1223, refused to appear before the master justiciar, 
Henry of Morra, to make satisfaction for his misdeeds.> Details 
of the composition of the curia on this occasion are lacking, and 
we know only that the county was recalled to the royal demesne 
owing to this refusal. 

Within the county the count of Molise exercised wide powers 
of government ; he was bound to maintain order and administer 
justice ; he had the duty as dominus terrae of protecting churches 
and ecclesiastical persons ; he received the oath of fidelity or 
assecuratio from all the secular inhabitants ; he was responsible 


1 Hugo Falcandus, ed. Siragusa, pp. 139-42. 

® Const. Reg. Sic. i. 47, NH (58): ‘ De servando indemnitatem comitibus, baronibus 
et militibus ’, p. 51. 

* It should be noticed that in the Catalogue of the Barons, the fiefs of Mandra and 
Vulturino are held by Count Robert of Caserta (Cat. Bar. p. 579, art. 294). 

* Niese, Gesetzgebung, p. 72. 5 Rycc. de 8S. Germ., ad an. 
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for the military service both personal and pecuniary of the whole 
county and for the payment of the collecta. He enjoyed, moreover, 
market and toll rights—plateaticum and pedagium—and other fiscal 
regalia; he had the right of appointing local bailiffs, judges, 
and notaries ; he had the exercise of patrociniwm or affidatio ; } 
and he received all the services free and servile from his tenants. 
In his demesne the fullness of his franchise was limited only by 
his own or his ancestors’ grants of privilege, but in the lands of the 
barons and the lords of castella by the conditions of their tenure. 

The organ of administration, whether of the county or the 
justiciarate, is found in the curia of the count, in which he was 
assisted by the bishops in the county, the barons royal and comital, 
the knights, the judges of the cities and castella, and the officials 
of the county. The composition of the court varied from time to 
time according to its competence as the feudal court of the county 
or as the justiciar’s court, and according to the locality in which 
it sat. This was generally one of the cities of the demesne. The 
count was present at all the recorded sessions, but the direction 
of the proceedings was often in the hands of the city judges or of 
the master judge of the whole county. This official, who makes 
his appearance in the person of John of Venafro in 1185 and again 
in 1189, forms with the notary of the count’s court, the master 
bailiff of all the count’s lands, and the constable of the county a 
small group of officials who carry on the administration. The 
growth of this body shows the change from administration by the 
personal servants of the count, or the officials appointed for 
separate places of the demesne,” to a central administration for the 
whole county. Thus while Robert of Rocca in 1153 is called comitis 
comestabulus, Robert of Molina in 1185 is comestabulus comitatus. 
The count’s notary is found regularly, and his function as an officer 
of the count’s civil service is distinguished from his position as 
the public notary of a city, even when in practice he doubled the 
parts. Count Hugh in 1153 ordered a record to be drawn up by 
Beato nostro puplico notario ; Count Richard gave a similar order 
to Goffrido notario nostro in 1170, and Count Roger I to Robert 
of Carpinone domini Comitis Notarius. In 1254 Constantine Civi- 
tatis Ysernie puplicus et Curie dicti domini Comitis Notarius drew 
up the great charter of privileges. The magister baiulus totus terre 
domini Riccardi Mulisani comitis is found not in Molise but away 
at Terlizzi,? a castellum in southern Apulia held by Richard of 
Mandra between 1167 and 1170; still on the whole it seems 


1 App. nos. 2,6; cf. Const. Reg. Sic. iii. 7, p. 125, and Ernst Mayer, Italienische 
Verfassungsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1909, i. 214; especially n. 27 with reference to Roffrid of 
Benevento on the subject. 

* Besides the judges and notary of each city or castellum, there were also the 
administrative officers such as the chamberlain and bailiff ; cf. App. no. 6. 

* Codice diplomatico Barese, Bari, 1897, &c., iii. 129, 136. 
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likely that he was responsible not only for the separate Apulian 
lands, but also for the county of Molise. 

The records of Molise show us the counts in the exercise of the 
typical jurisdiction of a justiciar, criminal and civil, and during 
the earlier part of the period in ecclesiastical as well as secular 
matters. The count could, it is plain, delegate his authority, for 
Count Richard mentions his justiciars without, however, naming 
them ; and in the treaty of 1223 the appointment of a deputy 
to hold the justiciar’s pleas is contemplated. Deputies must of 
necessity have been established during such periods as that of the 
absence of Richard of Mandra at court, or the minority of his 
son. To this last perhaps belongs the activity of Hugh of Macchia 
as a royal justiciar, for at some time shortly before 1185 he heard 
a suit, together with William of San Framondi, another royal 
justiciar,! between two tenants of the county. 

All the inhabitants of the county, including expressly the 
barons and knights, were under the jurisdiction of the count. 
This is made clear by a clause in the treaty of 1223, which was 
inserted on the ground of Count Thomas’s treason to the emperor. 
The barons and knights were withdrawn from his jurisdiction in 
all causes involving loss of land, dignity, life, or limb ; and a pro- 
cedure was created by which the count or his deputy merely 
drew up in writing the depositions of both parties in a suit, and 
transmitted the document to the emperor or his court for his 
judgement in accordance with the law. 

Of first importance for a knowledge of the criminal justice, not 
only in the county but also generally in the Regnum, is the unique 
list of the pleas of the justicia domini regis recited by Count Hugh 
in 1153, and the punishments meted out for these offences.2 A 
comparison of this list with the lists of cases reserved to the justi- 
ciars in the Cassinese Assizes and in the Constitutions of Melfi * 
yields interesting results both from what it omits and what it 


includes. They may be studied more easily with the help of the 
following table : 


Hugh II of Molise, 


App. No. 2. Assise Cass., No. 36. Const. Regni. Sic., 1. 44. 
Homicidium Homicidia — 
Voluntarie incensio incendia [ef. Ass. incendia 


Cass., No. 35, clandes- 
tina incendia tam in 
urbanis quam rusticis 
prediis] 


‘ App. no. 3. William of San Framondi, who held a barony in the Terra Beneven- 
tana, is mentioned in other documents as a justiciar. 
® App. no. 2. 


* Ass. Cass. no. 36 (and no. 35) ; Const. Reg. Sic. i. 44, p. 47. 
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Hugh II of Molise, 
App. No. 2. 
latrociniam boum 
equorum et asinorum 


ruptura domorum 
violenta 


furtum aliarum rerum 
valentium ultra quin- 
que romanatos 


incisio arborum fruc- 
tus ferentium et vi- 
nearum 


aggressio et depre- 
datio que sint homini- 
bus simpliciter per 
viam euntibus 


violentia mulieri illata 


adulterium ... 


Assise Cass., No. 36. 


latrocinia 


fracture domorum 


[Ass. Cass., no. 35, de 
mordisonibus: ar- 
bores quoque et vites 
furtim cedere] 


insultus viarum 


vis mulieribus illata 


leges parabiles 


calumpnie criminum 


549 


Const. Regni Sic., 1. 44. 
latrocinia 


fracture domorum 


magnum autem furtum ac- 
cipimus ultra 20 augus- 
tales, etiamsi civiliter de 
furto ipso agatur, ut tamen 
etiam de quantitate minori 
coram iustitiario (ad cor- 
poralem penam) crimina- 
liter possit accusatio inten- 
tari. 


incisiones arborum et fruc- 
tiferarum et vitium 


insultus excogitati 


vis mulieribus illata 


duella 
crimina maiestatis 
arma molita 


defense imposite et con- 
tempte 


At the first glance the close verbal relationship between the 


assize and the constitution as compared with the list of 1153 is 
obvious. Frederick II confessedly based his constitution on the 
assizes of his predecessors without giving a more precise attribu- 
tion ; and there does not seem to be sufficient justification for 
Niese to ascribe the assize as we have it to King Roger and more 
particularly to the period before 1140.1 He bases his view on the 
absence of crimina maiestatis, and since he places the Vatican 


1 Niese, Gesetzgebung, pp. 104-6. 
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Assizes, in which these offences appear so largely, in this year, 
the Cassinese assize must, he argues, be earlier. This hardly seems 
a conclusive argument. Treason equally finds no place in the list 
of 1153; but the omission in both may be accounted for in ways 
that do not help to confirm his argument as to the date. It is not 
impossible that in the Norman period treason against the king 
was always tried in the magna curia and not before the local justi- 
ciars, and it is at least probable that in grants of the iusticia 
domini regis, such as that to the counts of Molise and other lords 
ecclesiastical and lay, treason against the king was always ex- 
cepted. In the grant to the bishop and chapter of Troia, for in- 
stance, in 1156 they were given the power of a justiciar over their 
men ‘ excepti si de crimine lese maiestatis fuerint accusati ’.1 
Besides this omission of treason, Count Hugh omits the use of 
ordeal and the judicial duel. He omits too calumpnia criminum, 
which is found in the assize, but not in the constitution, and arma 
molita and defensae impositae, which like treason are found in the 
constitution but not in the assize. On the other hand, while 
homicide appears in 1153 and in the assize, it does not figure in the 
constitution ; but these variants may all be put down to the 
selective treatment of the pleas in the various records. Of far 
greater interest is the appearance of adulterium in the list of 1153 
alone of all our sources. The definite allocation of matrimonial 
causes to the ecclesiastical courts is first found in an assize of 
William II. His legislation is in close connexion with the mandates 
on the subject issued for various bishops from 1170 onwards, and 
is a direct response to the complaints received of the interference 
of secular officials in what the public conscience of western 
Europe ” had come to regard as ecclesiastical cases. A distinction 
was, however, made in cases of adultery per violentiam, when the 
moral offence was tried in the church court, and the violence in 
the king’s court. King Roger’s legislation, on the other hand, 
treats adultery as a matter of purely secular jurisdiction ; and 
it would seem that before 1170 the bishop’s cognizance of such 
cases was exercised only in virtue of privileges to particular 
churches. Count Hugh’s inclusion of adultery among his rights 
shows that it was a secular plea in certain circumstances. Un- 
fortunately two important words in the clause are illegible, and in 
consequence its precise meaning is doubtful. The phrase runs : 


1 Niese (Quellen und Forschungen aus ital. Archiven und Bibliotheken, ix. 227, 228) 
argues that by crimen maiestatis is meant not treason, but all the crimes for which the 
offender lay in the mercy of the king ; this is altogether improbable, and in the grants 
of jurisdiction there is a clear distinction between proditio and crimen maiestatis (in the 
singular) on the one hand, and crimina quae spectant ad maiestatem nostram on the 
other. Moreover, if his view is right, why should homicide, which is certainly a justiciar’s 
plea, be mentioned separately and not included in the whole class? The question cannot, 
however, be fully argued here. 

* Const. Reg. Sic. iii. 83, p. 171. 
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‘ atque adulterium .. . si de hoc adulterio proclamatio nostre curie 
facta fuerit.’ This wording suggests that it refers to some special 
circumstances attending the offence, and it is strongly reminiscent 
of a passage in another assize which deals with adultery committed 
by a man’s peer or by his fellow inhabitant of a community ; and 
its punishment in the king’s court, when proclamation of the 
offence was made.! One missing word may therefore have been 
comparis or vicini as in the assize, and the prescribed penalty of 
confiscation of all property would bring the offence undoubtedly 
within the competence of the justiciar. Another explanation would 
be that the missing word is violentum, so that the offence in ques- 
tion would be adultery with violence, and so again within secular 
jurisdiction without any ambiguity. 

The more explicit wording of 1153 throws a welcome light on 
the nature of certain offences. The meaning of the distinction 
between latrocinia and magna furta becomes clear when it is seen 
that the former is here applied to horse- and cattle-stealing as a 
separate offence.” The full meaning of Frederick Il’s innovation 
with regard to the definition of magnum furtum* also becomes 
plain by a comparison with the thefts above the value of five 
romanati, i.e. one gold ounce, which are included by Count Hugh 
among the justiciar’s pleas, and do not appear in the assize. 
Frederick is here making a new class of magna furta above the 
value of twenty augustales or five gold ounces, and is stretching 
out his hand over actions for thefts of large amounts, which have 
been brought as civil actions, and therefore presumably before 
the bailiffs, instead of before the justiciars as criminal cases. 
But the emperor at the same time expressly disclaims any inter- 


1 Ass. Cass, 22: ‘ quanto amplius dampnandum censemus, si comparis vel vicini 
thorum violare presumpserit quis? intolerabile prorsus de iure videtur. Sancimus 
itaque si de tali facto nobis aliquando fuerit proclamatum, et manifestum fuerit vel 
probatum, bonorum omnium mulctatione plectendum.’ 

2 Cf. Const. Reg. Sic. iii. 54, p. 157, where William II in dealing with cattle-stealing 
uses indifferently latrocinia and furta. 

3 Const. Reg. Sic. i. 44: ‘Magnum autem furtum accipimus ultra viginti augus- 
tales, etiamsi civiliter de furto ipso agatur, ut tamen etiam de quantitate minori coram 
iustitiario (ad corporalem penam) criminaliter possit accusatio intentari.’ The value 
of the romanatus and the augustalis has been calculated with the help of the tables given 
by Guillaume, Essai historique sur abbaye de Cava. That one gold ounce is the tradi- 
tional value of a special class of thefts appears from the privilege of the abbot of Torre 
Maggiore to S. Severino in 1116: he includes among the cases in the mercy of the 
lord theft of cattle and horses and of goods worth 6 solidi, which is not far removed in 
value from one gold ounce, cit. Niese, op. cit., p. 30, n. 3, from Neapolitant Archivii 
Monumenta, vi, n. 564. The whole list of cases is worth noting for comparison with 
that of 1153: ‘ si quis fecerit homicidium, aut volendo incendium vel adulterium cum 
femina coniugata aut fecerit traditionem senioris vel capitale furtum id est si. . . casam 
alienam furtive infregerit vel furati fuerit bovem aut asinum vel equum aut iumentum 
aut aliquam rem valentem sex solidos vel qui feminam per vim fornicatus fuerit, de 
his omnibus qui probatus fuerit, sit in nostra potestate faciendum quod nobis placuerit 
secundum legem.’ The inclusion of adultery is interesting, since it is obvious that it is 
here a secular and not an ecclesiastical plea. 
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ference with the justiciar’s cognizance of criminal accusations of 
theft of a less amount, an amount which is now seen to be the 
one gold ounce at which magna furta have hitherto been valued. 
His object is to prevent cases escaping his court through the 
growing practice of bringing civil and not criminal actions, and 
the justiciars are empowered to hear civil actions above the value 
of twenty augustales. 

Before leaving the pleas of 1153, the emphasis on the inten- 
tional nature of criminal arson may be noted,! and the violence 
attending housebreaking, while crimes on the highway include 
robbery as well as mere assault. The punishments that may be 
inflicted for all the foregoing crimes are death, mutilation, 
flogging, shaving of the hair (for women), or whatever lesser 
penalty may be awarded at the discretion of the count’s court. 
When this is a money fine the count seems to have full control 
over its disposal, for he grants one-half of the amount arising 
from the castella of Toro and S§S. Giovanni to their lord, 
the abbot of S. Sofia, and reserves the remaining half to his 
own court. 

Illustrations of the various aspects of the count’s jurisdiction 
are found in the surviving records. Of exceptional interest is the 
actio damni iniurie brought by the abbot of S. Sofia against 
another tenant of the county, Hugh Markese, lord of Lupara and 
Castelbottazzo, before Count Hugh sedens pro tribunali with his 
barons, magnates, and judges.” This action, which would normally 
be a civil action, seems to be drawn by the abbot into the criminal 
sphere by the further accusation of violence against Hugh 
Markese, and consequently it appears to be a plea belonging not 
to the civil jurisdiction of the count over his tenants, but to the 
iusticiaria domini regis. It is unfortunate, in view of the rarity 
of records of criminal actions, that the court on this occasion did 
not proceed to a judgement, but permitted the parties to conclude 
an amicable concord. 

Several documents throw light on the civil jurisdiction of the 
count as justiciar. The most interesting is a feudal case which 
involved a fief owing military service to the king, of the type 
later known as a feudum quaternatum, such cases being within the 
competence of the justiciars. The matter in dispute was the pay- 
ment of the adiutorium domini regis, and in 1185 on the order of 
Count Roger, who was himself presiding, it was tried by a court 
composed of royal barons, barons of the county, and judges of 
cities and castella assembled at Boiano, together with the 
master judge of the county.* Roger Bozzard, lord of the cas- 
tellum of Campolieto, claimed the right to exact the king’s aid 
from the casalia of Santa Lucia and 8. Marco belonging to the 

1 Cf. Vat. Ass. xli. 2 App. no. 1. 3 App. no. 3. 
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abbot of 8. Sofia; he maintained, moreover, that he had pre- 
viously won his case when it had been heard before the master 
justiciars of Apulia and Terra di Lavoro, the counts Tancred of 
Lecce and Roger of Andria. The abbot, however, denied this, 
and asserted further that Roger Bozzard had failed to establish 
this allegation on a subsequent occasion before the royal justiciars, 
Hugh of Macchia and William of San Framondi. Judgement was 
finally pronounced by the judges of Boiano in Count Roger’s 
court in favour of the abbot, who made good his claim to the ex- 
emption of his men in virtue of a privilege given by a former lord 
of Campolieto. This was Robert filius Trostayni, who can be 
traced between 1092 and 1124, and it is significant that privileges 
granted before the reforms of King Roger were accepted without 
hesitation. The case is also of interest because it affords a good 
example of the interaction of the competence of the count as 
justiciar and that of other royal justiciars and master justiciars. 

The same close connexion between the count’s judicial 
activity and other manifestations of royal power appears in his 
jurisdiction in matters touching churches. In 1144 and 1169 the 
counts carried out royal orders for the defence of churches belong- 
ing to St. Peter of Avellana ;! and it should be noticed that on 
both occasions ecclesiastics were associated with the count and 
his barons and judges. In 1144 Robert the bishop-elect of Tri- 
vento was present with some of the canons when Count Hugh, 
acting as the representative of the king’s court, put the provost 
of St. Peter in possession of the half of the church of St. Mark in 
the castellum of Agnone claimed by him, and ordered two barons, 
Mayner of Palena and Matthew of Pettorano, to undertake its 
defence ; in 1169 Bishop Rao of Trivento, together with Raynald 
of Isernia and Robert of Boiano, sat with Count Richard when he 
acted ‘ex decreto sanctissime regie curie’ and received from 
Walter Buddonis and his brothers a renewal of their renunciation 
of two churches, also in Agnone. This had originally been made 
into the hands of King Roger, who had committed the defence 
to Matthew of Palena and Odo of Pettorano, illustrious barons. 
There is one more case extant which was tried in the count’s 
court; but this suit, heard in 1189 by Count Roger I, though 
interesting for its procedure, seems to have belonged to his juris- 
diction as count and not as justiciar, since it concerned rights of 
common and pasture in dispute between the abbot of 8. Benedict 
de Jumento Albo and the lords of Civitanova.* 

EVELYN JAMISON. 


1 Gattola, Hist., i, cols. 246-7 ; and 243. 





2 Ibid. cols. 207, 208. 
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APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS. 


No. 1. 1147 October, Ind. 11. Limosano. 


Record of a concord concerning the tribute from the men of the church 
of 8. Angelo in Altissimo in Civitacampomarano between Hugh Markese 
(or Marcisius), lord of Lupara and Castelbottaccio, and John, abbot of 
S. Sofia at Benevento, agreed in the presence of Count Hugh II of Molise, 
who was holding a court at Limosano with his barons, magnates, judges, 
and boni homines. 

Archivio di 8. Filippo, Benevento: Pergamene di S. Sofia, vol. 28, 
no. 8; original, unedited. In 1315 the concord was confirmed by King 
Robert on the occasion of a dispute between S. Sofia and the then lord of 
Lupara and Castelbottaccio, another Hugh Marchisius (Arch. di 8. Filippo, 
vol. 2, no. 20), and a copy was made on 22 July of this year by the public 
notary of Tocco, as appears from the record of an agreement made in 1324 
to terminate a further dispute with Rao Marchisius (Arch. di S. Filippo, 
vol. 10, no. 11). In this record the document of 1147 is transcribed from 
the copy of 1315, with two curious variants. Instead of the phrase tradidi 
et concessi (infra, p. 555, line 21) the transcript reads tradidi et uendidi, and 
the transaction of 1147 is deliberately represented as a sale; again after the 
words hoc sit sine occasione a parte nostra (line 28) there is inserted the clause 
“et pro hac uenditione et . . . quicunque Abbas Sancte Sophie esse inuenitur 
debet nobis dare per unumquemque annum in Pasca sex denariorum cum 
decem picze panis. et in natiuitate domini nostri Ihesu xpisti sex denariorum 
cum decem picze finito precio’, and continues as in the original. 

Cit. Ferrante della Marra, Duca della Guardia, Discorsi delle Famiglie 
estinte, forastiere, 0 non comprese ne’ Seggi di Napoli, imparentate colla 
Casa della Marra, Napoli, 1641, p. 227, from Arch. di 8. Sofia in Benevento 
dal Quint. dell’ oblat. di S. Agnello in altissimo a car. 190; S. Borgia, 
Memorie istoriche della pontificia citta di Benevento, Rome, 1763, i. 279, from 
Arch. di 8. Sofia, vii. 113. The hand is Beneventan ; the parchment is 
brown and difficult to read owing to the pale brown ink, and the surface 
is rubbed in places. Size: 42 cm. 5 mm. x 22 cm.; 8 mm. between the 


lines. Endorsed on the verso : Concessio feudi 8. Angeli in Altissimis facta 
Malfredo Malfredit. 


{ 
+In anno ab incarnatione domini nostri ihesu christi millesimo centesimo 
quadragesimo octavo. Mense octuberis Undecima indictione. Ego VGO 
markese ! qui sum dei gratia dominus castelli lupare ? et castelli calcabot- 
tazzi* cum omnibus suis pertinentiis. Quoniam quidem humani generis 
instiga[nte] inimic[o] mentis mee et quorundam meorum hominum pravitas 
et adversitas tributa quedam et [red]dita ab ecclesia sancti angeli in altis- 
simo et ab hominibus eius ausu temerario peterent et in tanquam iniuriose 
quadam vice precipue acciperent atque violenter subriperent. et male 


1 Cat. Bar., ed. del Re, Cronisti e scrittori sincroni napoletani, Naples, 1845, i. 592, 
art. 777; p. 593, art. 793. Cf. Della Marra, op. cit., pp. 296-7, who quotes documents 
in which the Markese family appear for the years 1129, 1132, and 1178. A further 
document of 1179 was issued by Malfridus Marcisius in the Castellum of Lupara (Arch. 
di S. Filippo, vol. 13, no. 16; cit. De Francesco as no. 32, op. cit., p. 301). 

> Lupara, circond. Larino, prov. Campobasso. 

* Now Castelbottaccio, circond. Larino, prov. Campobasso. 
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quesita et subrepta fore agnovi. Scilicet quia dominus noster V@O COMES 
molisianus sedens pro tribunali intus in civitate limosane } cum baronibus 
magnatibus iudicibus aliisque suis bonis hominibus qui subterscripti sunt 
testes venit dominus abbas venerabilem atque Religiosam ducens vitam 
qui dicitur iohannes sancte sophie beneventane ecclesie cum confratribus 
et procuratoribus rerum et predicte ecclesie hominum. dampni iniurie 
actionem coram domino comite et aliis subscriptis pro ecclesia sancti angeli 
in altissimo que predicte ecclesie sancte sophie oblata esse multis videatur 
privilegiis. conquestus de iniuria et violentia super nos egit. Verum ante- 
quam iudicialis sententia daretur. oblationis in curia audita cartula quam 
malfredus markese genitor meus prephate ecclesie sancte sophie fecerat de 
prelocuta ecclesia sancti angeli. in qua se agnovit vi eam ecclesiam tenuisse. 
et ab ecclesia sancte sophie subtraxisse diuina inspirante gratia ego pen{i- 
tentia] ductus. qui perperam gessi salvo scripto predictus venerabilis 
abbas iohannes mihi Remisit. et promisi me contra litteras patris mei. Et 
meos heredes nichil ulterius acturos. Omne quod erat in scripto concessi et 
confirmavi. et ea pena que in ipso est scripto. me et meos heredes obligavi 
hoc [est] duorum milium solidorum penam daturos si quod in scripto est 
dirrumpere vel removere presumpserimus et [invi]ti taciti permanere ex 
tunc in antea per eandem obligatam penam debemus. Preterea quod male 
a me gestum est in melius reformetur tradidi et concessi tibi ad utilitatem 
ecclesie predicti sancti angeli in altissimo ut omnes homines sancti angeli 
habeant liberam potestatem per totam calcabuttazzi. et lupare prenominate 
terram eundi et redeundi cum omnibus rebus suis mobilibus et immobilibus 
pascendi erbas et frondes. aquam bibendi et afferendi ubicumque volunt. 
ligna ad incendendum accipiendi nisi ubique proybitum fuerit omnibus 
hominibus meis et meorum heredum. et dampnum facere non debent. et 
hoc sit sine occasione a parte nostra. Et si predictam potestatem seu con- 
cessionem dirrumpere aut removere quesierimus vel si defendere eam im- 
munus et antistare predicte ecclesie et hominibus eius non potuerimus 
tunc triginta romanatorum penam tam ego quam et mei heredes solvere 
debemus me[die]tatem predicte ecclesie sancte sophie et medietatem habeat 
qui tunc comes limosani esse inveniatur. Et hoc donum et concessionem 
que dicata est firma et stabilis debet permanere in perpetuum. QVOD EGO 
PAGANVS IVDEX ET NOTARIVS taliter scribere rogatus fui a supra- 


dicto domino Vgone marcisio actum in limosano feliciter. 


TEGO Qui SUPRA Comes VGO testis sum 
TEgo riccardus de molina hoc concedo ” 
TEgo Iulianus castropiniani hoc testifico * 
Ego Raynaldus petre habundanti hoc dico 4 
TEgo robbertus habalerji testis sum * 

TEgo Guilielmus de faccla testis sum 

TEgo giroldus de fayccla hoc recordor 


? Limosano, circond. Campobasso, mandamento Montagano, prov. Campobasso. 
Limosano is thus shown to be a demesne town of the counts of Molise, see supra, 
p. 536. 

* Cat. Bar. p. 591, art. 746. 

3 Ibid. p. 591, arts. 735, 736, 737, 739; p. 592, arts. 788-90. 

* Ibid. p. 592, art. 761; p. 593, art. 798. 

5 Ibid. p. 593, arts. 792-6. 
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{Ego ugo molisii testis sum 4 

tEgo robbertus milanelli interfui 2 
(Second column.) 

Ego gualterius cortesanus testis sum 

+Ego Robbertus lanzolini testis sum 

tEgo donadeus hoc vidi et audivi 

tEgo iohannes erimanigesy] ibi stet * 

Ego beriohannis bononus testis sum 

{Ego iordanus ibi mandatus 

{Ego girardus testis sum 

tEgo malgerius hoc Recordor 

tEgo arnaldus hoc dico 


No. 2. 1153 July, Ind. 1. Venafro. 


Record of a concord between Count Hugh II of Molise and John, abbot 
of 8. Sofia at Benevento, in which the count confirms the rights granted 
to the monastery by his father, grandfather, and great-grandfather over 
the castella of Castelvecchio, Toro, and 8. Giovanni in Galdo, reserving only 
the pleas of the king, of which a full list is given. 

Archivio di 8. Filippo, Benevento; Pergamene di S. Sofia, vol. 2, 
no. 4; original, unedited; cit. De Francesco, op. cit., p. 297, as Conces- 
sionem no. 4. 

Hand Beneventan, clear and regular with few abbreviations ; a strip 
two to three centimetres deep on the left-hand edge is stained a reddish 
colour by damp, and the words are illegible. The size is 47 em.X29 cm. 
irregularly cut ; the distance between the lines is 13 mm. 


[In nomine sancte] trinitatis. Anno ab Incarnatione domini nostri ihesu 
christi. Millesimo Centesimo [quinquagesimo] tercio Mense Iulii Indictione 
prima. Ego Hugo dei gratia de molisio. Comes filius quondam bone 
[memorie comitis Symonis coniunxi me in] convenientiam cum IOHANNE 
ABBATI Coenobii Sancte Sophie que est sita in beneven[tana civitate eo 
quod] balivi nostri ibant ad placitandum in castello vetulo.* et toro. et in 
castello Sancti iohannis in gualdo.® Et... infra nostrum Comitatem. Et 


' Cf. ibid. p. 590, arts. 725-6; p. 591, arts. 733-4; p. 592, art. 774; p. 593, 
art. 799. 

* Ibid. p. 593, art. 804. A certain Robbertus de Minianello is mentioned in the 
donations of Robert filius Trostayni of 1092 (Chron. S. Sophiae in Ughelli-Coleti, 
Italia Sacra, tom. x, col. 504), and 1124 (Arch. di 8. Filippo vol. 12, no. 41). 

’ Ibid. p. 593, art. 797: ‘ Rogerius de Guasto tenet Petram Iohannis Ighizi et 
Petram Arimanni quod est . . . feudum dimidij militis.” The name of the witness 
‘iohannes erimanigesyi’ seems to combine both of these; G. M. Galanti, Descrizione 
dello Stato antico ed attuale del Contado di Molise, Napoli, 1781, gives under Salcito the 
fief of Pietrajannizzera, which is again reminiscent of the fief in the Catalogue. The 


manuscript reads ‘ couiguayt "Ga enatguegt os 

* Castelvecchio or Altilia near Sepino: this identification is due to G. Masciotta, 
Il Molise dalle origini ai nostri giorni, Napoli, 1914-15, ii. 355. The suggestion of De 
Francesco, op. cit., of Castelvetere Val Fortore is impossible, because it was never 
within the county of Molise. The first grant of Castelvecchio to S. Sofia was made by 
Ralph II; but the grant is not apparently extant. It was confirmed by his son 
Hugh I in 1095 (Chron. S. Sophiae, Ughelli-Coleti, Italia Sacra, tom. x, col. 523) 
and by his sons, Simon in 1113 (ibid. col. 524) and Robert in 1119 (ibid. col. 554). 
5 Toro and 8. Giovanni in Galdo. Toro was presumably granted by Robert filius 
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com[pelle}bant homines predicte ecclesie per vim ante eos venire. quod 
eidem domino abbati et fratribus grave et periculosum videbatur. Unde 
precibus eius et aliorum fratrum salvo patrocinio meo sicut proavus meus 
Rodulfus Co[mes. avus] meus Hugo Comes atque pater meus Symon 
Comes habuerunt Ita ego et mei heredes habeamus. Supradicta . . .amoveri 
iussimus et reseruato tamen ibi quod ad domini nostri Roggerii excellentis- 
simi regis iusticiam . . . stabilitam. Scilicet homicidium. voluntarie incen- 
sio. latrocinium boum equorum. et asinorum. Ruptura do[morum] vio- 
lenta. Furtum quoque aliarum rerum valentium ultra quinque romanatos. 
Incisio arborum fructus ferentium et vinearum . . . aggressio. Et depredatio 
que sint hominibus simpliciter per viam euntibus. Et violentia mulieri 
illata. atque adul[terium]. . . si de hoc adulterio proclamatio nostre curie 
facta fuerit. Etsi de his omnibus supradictis aliquis confessus vel comproba- 
tus nostra curia iudicatus fuerit occidi vel semationes corporis sustinere, 
aut frustrari vel decalvari. et per misericordiam nostre curie . . . cum fuerit 
medietas nostre curie. et medietas iamdicte ecclesie detur. Hec omnia ego 
prenominatus [Comes trado] et concedo atque obligo me et meos heredes. 
ac meos successores predicte ecclesie sancte sophie tibique abbati eiusdem 
ecclesie et tuis successoribus iamdictam meam concessionem amodo et 
semper omni tempore antistare et defendere hominibus omnibusque par- 
tibus. Quod si quis temerarius hanc nostram concessionem infirmare vel 
confringere inquolibet presumpserit coactus centum libras purissimi auri 
conponat. et insuper invitus tacitusque permaneat. et anathematis vin- 
culo cum iuda proditore donec resipiscat subiaceat. Et hance nostre con- 
cessionis cartam et confirmationis volumus ut ...ad partem predicti 
monasterii firmiter constet. per supradictam eandem obligatam penam. 
Hoc etiam scriptum ut in omnibus conservetur proprie manu nos subscrip- 
simus Et ut supradictum est tibi Beato nostro puplico notario scribere 
[iussimus] intus in ciuitate venafri feliciter. 


tEgo HVGO molisii Comes mea propria manu signum crucis feci. 
Ego Guimundus rufus crucis signum scripsi.4 

tEgo Robbertus de rocca comitis comestabulus signum crucis feci.” 
Ego Rao de molisio signum crucis mea manu scripsi.* 

tEgo Iulianus de castropiniano scripsi crucis signum # 

tEgo marmonte mea manu crucis signum feci > 


No. 3. 1185 May Boiano. 


Record of a suit brought by William, abbot of S. Sofia, against Roger 
Bozzardi, lord of Campolieto, in regard to the adiutorium demanded from 


Trostayni in 1092 (Chron. S. Sophiae, Ughelli-Coleti, Italia Sacra, x, col. 504) and 
certainly in 1124, Arch. di S. Filippo, vol. 12, no. 41. In 1149 Hugh II confirmed 
the donations of his great-grandfather Ralph, his grandfather Hugh, and his father 
Simon to 8. Sofia, and gave all three castella to S. Sofia, Arch. di S. Filippo, 
vol. 12, no. 41. 

? Cat. Bar. p. 592, art. 760; cf. p. 598, arts. 974-7. 

* Ibid. p. 591, arts. 752, 768, 769. 3 Ibid. p. 591, arts. 733, 734. 

* Ibid. p. 591, arts. 735-9; p. 593, art. 788-90. 

5 Marmonte is not found in the Catalogue : he appears, however, in the judgement 
of Count Hugh of 1144 (Gattola, Hist. Abb. Cass. i. 246-7, and Jamison, Cal. no. 17) 
as a baron of the county, and in the judgement of Duke Roger of 1147 (Gattola, Hist. 
Abb. Cass., i. 395 ; Jamison, Cal., no. 22). That he was a citizen of Boiano appears from 
Arch. Capit. di Boiano, tom. i, Nota delle scritture, fo. 538", no. 140. 
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the villages and churches of 8. Lucia and 8. Marco, judgement being given 
for the abbot by the royal barons, the judge of the whole county of Molise, 
and other judges in the presence of Count Roger of Molise. 

Archivio di 8. Filippo, Benevento: Pergamene di 8. Sofia, vol. 8, 
no. 37 ; original, unedited. Beneventan hand. 

The beginning of the document and the left-hand edge to the depth of 
three or four words have been injured by damp and are illegible. 


. . . Anno dominice Incarnationis Millesimo. centesimo. Octogesimo 
quinto mense madii Indictione tertia . . . In view of the desirability of setting 
down in writing ultimas diffinitiones litium uel causarum . . . Ego Garardus 
publicus bouiani notarius et aduocatus iussione domini nostri egregii 
Comitis Roggerii de molisio . . . reducenda cuiusdam litis habite inter 
dominum Guilielmum uenerabilem Abbatem monasterii [Sancte Sophie de 
Beneuento] et Roggerium bozzardi dominum castelli campileti! diffinitio- 
nem scribere curaui. Cum prephatus dominus Comes [curiam]. . . apud 
boianum septimo die mensis madii indictionis tertie. prephatus Abbas 
Guilielmus per Johannem de can[onico] . . . et iohannem olim filium iuliani 
nuntios et aduocatos suos calumpniam deposuit super predictum Roggerium 
bozzardi . . . [pi]gnorasse homines suos de casalibus suis scilicet de sancta 
lucia et sancto marco occasione exigendi ab eis adjutorium quod habere 
[non debeat] nec habere consueuerat ostendens Briuilegia predicti monas- 
terii sancte sophie in quibus continebatur ecclesia sancte lucie et ecclesia 
[sancti marci] . . . pertinentiis earum . . . fuisse libere et absolute iamdicto 
monasterio sancte sophie a domino Robberto filio trostayni ? olim domino 
[campileti una cum Silkelgata uxore sua pro redemptione animarum suarum 
et parentum suorum. Lectis itaque Briuilegiis et auditis ... Alferius .. . 
btes friselonis aduocatus suus respondit dicens se iuste accepisse pignora 
quia adiutorium . . . domini nostri Regis inde habere debet eo quod ante- 
cessores sui et ipse adiutorium inde acceperunt et sic quod . . . [alia] vice 
causati sunt apud selmonem * coram domino Comite Roggerio.* et Comite 
Tancredo Regis Iusticiariis et pro se [iudicatum fuisse] dicebat. Ad quod 
prephatus iohannes canonicus aduocatus predicti abbatis respondit dicens 
pro eo non fuisse iudicatum quia . . . de tali tollagio inter predictam eccle- 
siam et predictum Roggerium coram domino Hugone de maccla® et 
Guilielmo de Sancto Fraymundo ® Regis [iusticiariis que]stio uerteretur. 
et hanc eandem allegationem indiceret coram eisdem [usticiariis de hoc 

* Campolieto. 

* Robertus filius Trostayni was the nephew of Ralph II, count of Molise : in 1092, 
bearing the designation de Principatu, he made over his castellum of Toro to S. Sofia of 
Benevento according to the Chron. S. Sophiae (Ughelli-Coleti, tom. x, col. 504), and 
certainly in 1124; in 1096 he is found in the south Italian contingent which joined the 
First Crusade (Anonymi Gesta Francorum, ed. Hagenmeyer, cap. iv, p. 154; Hagen- 
meyer, however, is unable to identify him). Robert returned from the Crusade, and in 
1109 he is lord of the castellum of Limosano and makes a donation to Monte Cassino 
(Gattola, Hist. Abb. Cass., i.421); that he was also lord of Campolieto appears from the 
present document. The churches of S. Lucia and S. Marco are confirmed to S. Sofia 
in the bull of Anacletus II. In ‘ indictione secunda’ (1094 or 1124) Robertus gave the 


castellum of Arcipresbitero to S. Sofia, Arch. di S. Filippo, vol. 12, no. 23. 
* Sulmona. 


* Count Roger of Andria, master constable and justiciar under William II. 
5 Cf. Cat. Bar. p. 593, art. 783. 


* Ibid. p. 599, art. 978, and p. 581, arts. 355, 381, 382. 
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probandum deficiat. et cum hoc se probare [obtuleret con]clusis racionibus 
per Barones et Iudices boiani tunc iudicatum fuit omnia ab hominibus 
ablata restitui et de cetero libere et [quiete predi]ctas ecclesias et eorum 
homines dimitti. ut ipse allegauerat quod cum dictus Roggerius taliter 
fuisse uerbotenus negaret. obtulit . . . aduocatus dicti abbatis hoc pro- 
baturum tum per barones tum eciam per iudices qui cause interfuerant. 
inde et per dominum Hugonem de Maccla [et per dominum Robbertum] 
de Baniolo! et per iudices boiani uidelicet Iohannem Bartholomeum et 
Garardum qui iudices interrogati et super causam . . . bene rescriptum olim 
per Philippum iudicem et notarium boiano de continenti questionem 
breuiatum. et dicti iudices cum breuiatura . . . questionem uisam .. . taliter 
fuisse decisam inter dictam ecclesiam et predictum Roggerium . . . prefatus 
iohannis pro abbate . . . et ablata pro tali exactione ab hominibus ipsarum 
ecclesiarum restituerentur et admodum ipsa casalia in pace et quiete 
dimitterentur . . . barones uidelicet dominum Hugonem de maccla et 
Robbertum de molina? Gualterium de molina. Symonem de molina et 
Riccardum de maccla et aliis quampluribus et per iudices uidelicet Johan- 
nem uenafri totius comitatus magistrum [iudicem et] . . . iudices boiani et 
Riccardum et Petrum de ota iudices sancti ger[{mani et] Raonem et Hugo- 
nem iudices limosani*® et Guilielmum iudicem castrip[iniani]* .. . ut 
qualiter per predictos iudices et Priuilegia relicta a publico notario qui 
cause interfuerat . . . recordantes recordatum est. uidelicet ut quiete et 
libere a tali uexatione et petitione predicte ecclesie cum [hominibus ipsa- 
rum] libere et quiete permanerent. Kt EGO GARARDVS NOTARIVS 
ET ADVOCATVS IN CIVITATE [BOIANI] INTERFVI IVSSIONE 
SVPRADICTI DOMINI COMITIS SCRIPSI FELICITER. 


ft. . . dei et regia gratia Molisii comes signum crucis propria manu feci 
TEgo Robbertus de molina comesta- 
bulus comitatus interfui 
EGO IOHANNES IVDEX Ego Gualterius de molina domini Re- 
TEGO QVI SUPRA IOHANNES gis baro . . . interfui 
IVDEX 
TEGO GVILIELMVS IVDEX  fEgo Robbertus de baniolo domini 
Regis baro interfui. 
Bartholomeus iudex 
Robbertus sancti agapiti ° 
domini Regis baro interfui 
[Another signature has been cut off.] 


1 Ibid. p. 591, arts. 749, 750. Bagnoli. 


® Cf. ibid. p. 591, art. 746. 
* Limosano. * Castropignano. 5 Cf. Cat. Bar. p. 591, art. 742. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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HE history of the Black Death in England can only be written 

from an accumulation of the results obtained from an examina- 
tion of local records. Professor A. E. Levett has discussed the 
information to be obtained from the Pipe Rolls of the bishopric 
of Winchester with reference to some groups of its manors, and 
it is here proposed to examine these accounts with reference to the 
Hundred of Farnham.’ 

In 1348 the reeve, William Waryn, retired from his office, and 
died of the plague soon after, at Elstead. His brother Robert took 
over his little farm of a virgate in the year following, and gave one 
heriot, a mare, to the bishop’s official. A certain John Ronewyk 
(who actually lived at Runwick) became reeve, and for the next 
two-and-a-half or three years managed the affairs of the hundred 
for Bishop William de Edyndon. 

The hundred comprised ten villages besides Farnham and its 
suburbs (Westreet and Dogflud) and Waverley : they were Run- 
wick, Tilford, Elstead, Runfold, Badshot, Wrecclesham, Compton, 
Churt, Frensham, and Tongham. There were also a few tenements 
at Cobbegate and Snayleslynch. The population of the whole 
hundred counted probably from three to four thousand souls in 
1348.8 

The reeve’s detailed accounts do not include Waverley, which, 
under its abbot, had an independent existence, nor did they com- 
prise the borough of Farnham, which was not administered by the 
bishop’s officials ; its burgesses paid the bishop a yearly farm of 
£12, and owed him no death or succession duties. If occasionally 
the names of some inhabitants appear in the records, it is for some 





‘ Pipe Rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester, nos. 159358, 159359, 159360. 

? Tam much indebted to Professor A. E. Levett for her valuable suggestions while 
I was preparing this paper. 

’ I may point out that the hundred and the manor of Farnham were co-extensive 
(Victoria Co. Hist., Surrey, ii. 579). This accounts for the reeve presenting accounts 
for it; he uses indifferently the expressions, manor or hundred. In the Pipe Roll for 
1367 he says, ‘ 8s. 93d. for opera of customers of the Manor of Farnham who owe 
423 perches of enclosure ’, and in the same roll, ‘ 15s. 94d. for cutting and spreading 
54 acres of meadow which the men of the Hundred must cut’, &c. 
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special reason. For instance, John Chandler and Matilda Talvan 
are mentioned in the Pipe Rolls during the Black Death, the latter 
because she was a bondwoman, and the former because, since he 
left no heirs, his property returned into the hands of the lord 
bishop. Hence the absence of recorded deaths does not imply that 
there was no mortality within the borough. 


First Year of the Black Death, 1348-9 


We can estimate the number of deaths which occurred in 
the district from two sources: the defectus per pestilentiam or 
‘ holdings vacant through the plague ’ (a new heading which is still 
found in the Pipe Rolls in 1400 and after) ; and the fines terrae. 
Many payments are included under the latter heading: we shall 
only consider in these pages those which relate to entry upon 
lands following the death of the former tenant. It is usual to 
consider heriots as a reliable source of information as to the 
number of dead tenants. Their number in 1348-9 tallies sur- 
prisingly with the number of fines, but this in the Farnham 
accounts is exceptional. The same coincidence did not occur in 
the years which preceded the Black Death, nor, as we shall see, in 
the second or third year of the plague.! 

In the list of fifty-two defectus per pestilentiam for 1348-9 we 
find two figures after nearly every defectus: one represents the 
full rent, the other the proportion of it which had been paid during 
the year. I have never found this arrangement in the many 
rolls of the preceding years which I have consulted ; neither does 
it occur afterwards, not even in the list of defectus for 1349-50 and 
1350-1. These double figures allow us to calculate roughly the 
date of arrival of the plague and the curve of its progress. 

Let us not exaggerate : fifty-two is not a large figure on which 
to build statistics. While on one hand, some of the rents are 
worked to a minute fraction which logically should indicate the 
very week on which the farm became derelict (e. g. out of a rent 
of 4s. 64d. the holding of Matilda Stikkere pays only 3d.), on the 
other hand, if we pressed the argument too far we should also con- 


1 Here are, tabulated separately, the fines terrae, the marriages, and the heriots 
for seven years preceding the plague : 


Year. Fines. Marriages. Heriots. 
1340-1 . ; ‘ 24 11 8 
1341-2. . ‘ 28 9 12 
1342-3. . ‘ 18 2 4 
1343-4. ° . 23 4 7 
1344-5. ‘ . 24 7 5 
1345-6. P ‘ 8 2 8 
1346-7 ‘ . 27 3 1l-4=7 


The number of heriots and fines seems to tally in 1345-6. On examination one 
finds that four of these eight heriots really belong to the next financial year and are 
mentioned again in 1346-7 as having been paid. 
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clude that the twelve people who did not pay the term of Michael- 
mas, or again the eighteen who paid the whole rent, managed to 
die conveniently during the last week in June or in the last week 
in September. Bearing those reservations in mind, I have calcu- 
lated from the proportion of rent paid the number of holdings 
which became vacant each month : 


1348 : October: 2. November: 3. December: 8. 
1349: January: 3. February: 1. April: 1. May: 1. 
End of June: 12. July: 2. September: 19. 





We may assume from these figures that the Black Death made 
its appearance in the Farnham district in the autumn of 1348. 
Tongham and Tilford were probably the first villages to suffer. 
There was a general diminution of the plague at the beginning of 
1349, but it became active again in the late spring and summer. 

The ‘ fines ’ unfortunately do not give us the same elements of 
comparison ; they supply one figure only: the sum given by the new 
tenants toenterin possession. Wecancount them: besides the fifty- 
two deserted holdings enumerated in the defectus, one hundred and 
thirty other tenements lost their tenants through the plague and 
passed into new hands.! Altogether the responsible tenants of one 
hundred and eighty-two holdings died during the twelve months, 
29 September 1348-29 September 1349. To this we must add three 
people who paid recognition money yearly for leave to stay on the 
bishop’s lands. This gives us a total of 185 heads of households, 
men or women, whose deaths are recorded in the defectus and 
‘fines’. The heriots received by the lord, and enumerated farther 
on, counted 189 head of cattle.2 All these head tenants had de- 
pendants : at a very moderate estimate we can allow three more 
deaths among these for each death of a head tenant. This brings 
the total of deaths for the district during the first year of the 
plague to the figure of 185 tenants+555 dependants=740. It 
should probably be higher. 

Such a high mortality created new problems, and John 
Ronewyk and the officials above him had to cope with an unpre- 
cedented situation. The administrative services must suffer no 
interruption, justice must be rendered, successions arranged, 
vacancies filled. Accordingly, the constable of the castle held 
the court of the Hundred at St. Martin’s as usual, and two more 
courts during the winter. The court perquisites on those occasions 


' The list contains more than 130 ‘ fines’, but we have deducted those that refer 
to the same property divided between several people, or to land which, after paying 
duty for death, pays a second duty as dowry of an heiress. We also exclude three 
fines which refer to the manors of Crondall and Farnborough, both outside the 
hundred. 

® A few lines, torn and illegible in the ‘ fines ’, possibly account for this discrepancy : 
we have allowed seven names for those lines. 
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were £5 4s. ld. Five courts were held during Hockaday turn, and 
four more afterwards. 

The plague at first meant a great increase of income. Each one 
of the new tenants had to pay a duty when entering into his 
property. If we include £10 from John Giffard, the squire of Cron- 
dall, and two sums of £5 from William de Farnborough and John 
de Shirbourne for the manor of Farnborough which changed hands 
twice during those twelve months, we see that the ‘fines’ brought 
in the extraordinary sum of £101 14s. 4d. For the sake of com- 
parison it should be said that the usual yearly amount oscillated 
between £8 and £20. Two years before the fines had realized 
£23 10s. 7d., but that was a high-water mark.! Even after the 
treasurer had deducted the quietanciae and the defectus, which for 
this year amounted to £25 19s. 2d., there was in hand a very hand- 
some balance of profit. 

Another windfall was the heriots, that is the best beast of every 
tenant which at his death was taken by the lord of the manor. In 
1348-9 John Ronewyk collected in this way twenty-six horses and 
a foal, fifty-seven oxen, one bull,” fifty-four cows, twenty-six 
bullocks, nine wethers, and twenty-six sheep. 

This multitude of heriots created a new problem. At ordinary 
times they were sold at once, but in the new conditions this was 
wellnigh impossible, for the market was already congested with 
the cattle of people dead of the plague, and there were but few 
buyers. Ronewyk sold only what he could or must. Cart-horses 
kept their value: he sold two at 10s. and 6s. 8d. respectively, 
but plough-horses, which the year before had fetched 3s. 6d., 4s., 
and 8s., were now a drug in the market, as the reeve discovered 
when he disposed of ten of them for a lump sum of 13s. 8d. 
(1s. 4d. each). He sold two cows at 3s. each instead of the 8s. and 
10s. 6d. of the year before (and these were average prices for the 
past ten years) ; twenty-three calves at 54d. each—a third of their 
ordinary value—seven wethers at 6d. instead of ls. to ls. 7d. ; 
fifteen sheep at 9d. instead of 10d. or 1s. ; these had deprecia.ed 
least of all. Hoggets fetched 4d. each. 

Obviously this was not the time for selling. It was cheaper to 
enlarge the existing stables, find new pastures, and wait. In 1347 
Northmede, la Rude, and the Park had supplied all the pasture 
needed for the bishop’s cattle. This year John Ronewyk had to 


1 Totals of fines for the preceding years : 


£ «a @ 
1340-1 13 4 2 
1341-2 8 4 & 
1343-4 1211 0 
1344-5 12 10 9} 
1345-6 1218 2 


* From Roger le Taillor: a family of that name lived in Westreet. 
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find new meadows. Tighelbed, Broadmede, and other places were 
reserved therefore for ‘the multitude of the lord’s cattle which 
came from heriots ’. There was no difficulty about herdsmen and 
shepherds, for the Pipe Roll only mentions two extra boys for 
that work. 

Accommodation was made for this new stock. The stable was 
somewhat enlarged. A new wall and a new door were made—very 
simply, no doubt—by two men, in five days at a cost of 2s. 6d. 
One hundred nails (2d.), two hinges (1d.), a lock and bolt (3d.), 
500 small nails (33d.), were bought ; for 10d. two men and a boy 
made a roof in two days. This allowed the reeve to wait for new 
developments. The new herdsman and the new shepherd were 
kept on for twenty weeks, and at the end of the summer the 
question of housing, minding, and feeding the cattle was solved 
by a general slaughter. Sixty-five oxen and thirty-three cows 
were killed and salted for the bishop’s larder, ‘ad lardarium 
Domini’. We may note, by the way, that the tithe due on calves 
and cheeses was paid in kind, not in money: three calves and 
eighteen cheeses. 

There was evidently scarcity of buyers for all commodities. 
This is the reason given why there were no receipts for the sale 
of fern, nor for the potter’s clay which was found in the Park and 
in la Rude. The same entry occurs for a few years, which seems 
to indicate that, for a time at least, the potter’s and brickmaker’s 
industry came to an end in the district through the Black Death. 

The Black Death was also responsible for another problem 
which John Ronewyk had to meet. That was the shortage of 
labour which is mentioned a few times in the roll. Yet, for all the 
roll says, the shortage in this district was but slight. In some 
places it may have been acute, but here the labour due by the 
servile tenants had never been drawn upon to its full extent, and 
even free labour seems, with one or two exceptions, to have been 
plentiful. No new commutation of labour services into money 
payments took place at Farnham as a result of the Black Death. 
In the Farnham accounts, the sale of works is called Relaxatio 
operum,! but under this title we find no new items: the holders 
of 146 virgates who pay yearly a sum of £29 4s. 6d., instead of 
services, had done so at least since 1256 ; the people of Crondall 
and of Farnham, who pay various amounts instead of repairing 
the park enclosure, were already doing so in 1340-1; the customers 
who pay 100s. for exemption of certain services, claimed to do so 
since the days of Bishop Henry (Woodlok). Twenty years later, 
in 1367-8, the list contains, in addition, some payments made by 
Master Nicholas Kaerwent, an official, for opera, on account of 
some holdings which he leases from the bishop, and that is all. 

2 In 1400 it appears under the title of Venditio operum. 
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A comparison of the Pipe Roll for 1348-9 with the rolls for the 
preceding years shows that work went on just as usual both on 
the demesne and at the castle. At the dairy the maid made her 
usual six cloves (a clove =7 to 8 lb.) of butter a year, and a big 
cheese a day throughout the summer, and received her yearly 
wage of 3s. 6d. Grinding and winnowing the grain cost 22s. 54d., 
weeding and mowing 21s. 1d., quite the usual amounts, but reaping 
the harvest cost this year 12d. an acre instead of 6d. ‘ because of 
the plague and of the scarcity of labour’; otherwise labour was 
found for everything : for the upkeep of the park and of the ponds 
(£9 13s. 8d.), for the upkeep of plough and carts (31s. 6d.), and for 
shoeing oxen—front and back—(34s. 0?d.), for driving cattle, for 
spreading manure at the rate of 8d. for two hundred heaps. 

Very much the same amount as usual was spent on repairs to 
the castle and the house adjoining : a sum of £5 16s. 53d.; and 
the wages of labourers, tilers, plasterers, carpenters are what they 
have been for fifty years past : from 2d.to 3d.aday. The plumber, 
however, claimed 6d., but plumbers were always a privileged class, 
and this had been, for years, his usual salary. 

In the fields also, reaping and harvesting had been done as 
usual. In the autumn of 1348 the harvest had consisted of 45 
quarters 3 bushels of wheat, 50 quarters 3 bushels of barley, 
6 quarters of peas and vetch, 11 quarters 7} bushels of oats. 
During the ensuing months they managed to sow 42 acres of wheat, 
33 acres of barley (somewhere east of the castle), 11 acres of peas 
and vetch in the fields of la Hide and la Bourne, and 5 acres of 
oats in fields eastward of the castle. The harvest, as we shall see 
in the next year’s accounts, was got in as usual. The servants did 
not go short of food. Barley, their staple cereal, was distributed 
as usual: 26 quarters and 5 bushels were given to carter, dairy 
maid, and shepherd to be made into bread. The boys engaged 
during the eight weeks of the lambing season, and the extra two 
boys, who this year had been employed for twenty weeks in looking 
after the heriots in the new pastures, had also their share; 2 
quarters 4 bushels of oats were also distributed among the hay 
makers, and the three traditional dinners were given to the 
twenty-four customary workers at the castle at Christmas, in Lent 
(was it on Shrove Tuesday ?), and at Easter, at a total cost of 9s. 
for the three banquets. 

The accounts of this first year of the plague show successful 
administration under difficulties. The receipts amounted to 
£305 and the working expenses were only £43 5s. 1}d. The wool 
had been collected and sent to Wolvesey ; skins of cattle and sheep 
were all accounted for; wear and tear at the castle had been made 
good in the smallest details : new locks had been bought, repairs 
had been done to roofs and walls, even to the plastering of mere 
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unsightly places. Even the bucket lost at the bottom of the well 
had been recovered at a cost of 4d. 


The Second Year, 1349-50 


The plague abated somewhat during the twelve months which 
followed, but the cumulative effects of the two years of epidemic 
and disorganization made themselves felt severely. 

The arrears increased : the whole of the balance due by the 
manor to the treasurer at Winchester was never paid in full ; some 
was kept back every year either as cash in hand for petty expenses 
or more probably because it had not all been collected by Septem- 
ber. In September 1348 the arrears were merely £23 19s. 84d. ; 
one year later they had risen to the unprecedented sum of 
£114 ls. 24d. John Ronewyk collected this amount as soon as he 
could and sent it through William de Meon, the master of the 
Hospitium, to the treasurer at Wolvesey. But the arrears for the 
current year rose to a higher figure still : £129 13s. 4d. 

It was important to fill up at once, if possible, the derelict 
holdings, for untilled land rapidly deteriorated. There were fifty- 
two such holdings at Michaelmas 1349. As the list for the year 
following contains only thirty-one defectus, and among these we 
can identify only sixteen of the fifty-two old defectus, it means 
that thirty-six of them must have been filled up.? In the defectus 
of this year fifteen are certainly new ones and the list of 100 fines 
gives also eighty-three new names, to which must be added the 
deaths of three people who no longer pay recognition money 
‘because they are dead’. These figures represent the deaths of 
101 head tenants for the second year of the plague. We must add 
them to the 185 of last year. It became very difficult to fill up 
all these vacancies. Many families—giving that word its full 
meaning—had been wiped out. Forty times this year it is men- 
tioned that the relations have not made fine, either because there 
were none left (per defectum sanguinis) or because, proclamation 
having been made in court for several law days, no heir by blood 
had come forward (licet proclamatio facta est nullus de sanguine 
finire curavit). Widows, as a matter of course, succeeded their 
husbands in the management of the land. Children received 


1 The arrears came down but slowly to a more normal figure : 
£ «a ¢. 
1351-2. ‘ . . 132 18 113 
1352-3. ‘ ‘ . 22916 9} 
3684 . . .- . ll O 
1354-5. i , . 421010 
1355-6. : ‘ - 4216 3 
* In spite of a careful search through the 100 fines for 1349-50 I could only 
identify a further seventeen of the old defectus, and even three of these are doubtful. 
What became of the nineteen old defectus which appear neither in the defectus nor in 
the fines of 1349-50 ? They must be left out of our calculations. 
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guardians: this occurs four times in 1349-50. One child, John 
Grudshate, is given two joint guardians; in another case the 
guardian is appointed for five years ; and in two other cases, until 
the children come of age (usque ad maturiorem aetatem heredis). 
During the second year of the plague many tenants had to take the 
management of derelict farms besides their own. Some were 
compelled to do so, like Thomas Baldry of Frensham, because the 
daughter of the late tenant, John Withemed, had refused to make 
fine and no other relation had come forward ; or like John Coupe of 
Wrecclesham who ‘ electus et compulsus fuit ad finem faciendam ’. 
The reeve, John Ronewyk, himself took for 18d. the five acres of 
his neighbour Richard atte fforde situated at Runwick. The only 
four marriages recorded this year are those of women who are taken 
‘with their land’, as when, for instance, Robert Heningt took 
with her land Matilda, who had been the wife of Richard le ffoghel 
at Churt.? 

Money was not so plentiful as in 1349. The little borough paid 
its farm as usual, £12, but the ‘ fines’ realized only £36 15s. 10d., 
and there are only four heriots: one horse from John atte Stone 
of Tilford, one cow from Henry Miles, another cow from Johanna 
Tettewell, and a third from Richard Tongham. This question of 
heriots is far from clear. It has already been mentioned that their 
number did not correspond with that of the fines in the years 
preceding the plague, neither do they afterwards. And I have 
not found any trace of payments in money in place of heriots, 
either in 1349-50 or in the year which followed. It is, after all, 
possible that, acting on orders from the bishop, who was a very 
generous man, the reeve did not collect all the heriots and that 
the poorer tenants were simply forgiven their debt. The plague 
had also somewhat affected the two mills, and from their rent of 
£10 a year a sum of £4 6s. 8d. was deducted and ‘ by the kindness 
of the lord bishop ’ remitted to the miller of la Bourne. 

Everything excepting cattle cost more this year through 
shortage of labour. Animals remained cheap for the same reason 
as in 1349: a horse was sold for 10s. and a mare for 4s.; oxen 
were 5s. and cows 3s. 4d. a head ; sheep fetched 5d. and 6d. ; and 
calves cost only 8d. and 12d. With the exception, however, of 
a sick ewe, all the above animals were sold to the hospitiwm or put 
to the larder account, which means that no actual cash changed 
hands and that prices were a mere estimate for the sake of book- 
keeping. 

Wages were rising undoubtedly. A tiler’s daily wage had risen 
from 24d. and 3d. to 6d. and 8d. Carpenters were paid variously 





1 In 1348-9 nine marriages were entered in the roll, five of which accompanied 
by the mention cum terra sua. This indicates that the bride was sole heir to the 
property. 
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4d., 5d., 7d., and 10d. a day instead of 3d.; common labourers 
received 3d., 34d., and 4d. The plumber, however, did not increase 
his demands, and 6d. a day remained his standard wage : his boy 
took a penny more than before: 3d. a day. 

In the fields, harvesting also cost more. There were 77 acres of 
wheat, barley, &c., on which the cereals had to be cut, bound, and 
collected. This cost 12d. an acre for wheat and barley, and 8d. an 
acre for peas and rye. Other farm work, which was not of so press- 
ing a nature as the gathering of the harvest, only cost the usual 
amount. 

In a few instances wages were paid, this year, in grosso and 
ad tascham, that is, by the piece. But too much must not be 
made of this. Such payments ‘ by convention’ were not infre- 
quent in the past (1343-4) and they were not due to the yet un- 
promulgated Statute of Labourers. It was merely an arrange- 
ment which in days of high wages was found convenient on both 
sides. 

In spite of the various difficulties encountered, the work was 
done in 1349-50 as thoroughly as in the year before. They har- 
vested 43 quarters 4 bushels of barley, 30 quarters 2 bushels of 
wheat, 3 quarters 4 bushels of oats, and 14 quarters of peas and 
vetch ; this was not very much less than the year before. The 
acreage sown was also but slightly less ; 30 acres were put under 
wheat, the same area under barley, 44 acres under oats, but 
only 4 acres 3 roods were sown with peas and vetch.! 

The usual number of cheeses were made : 26 in the winter and 
142 (that is, one a day) during the summer. The usual quantity 
of butter, 8 cloves, about 50 lb., was also made. 

The courts of the Hundred were held as usual by the constable, 
bringing in a sum of £7 2s. 5d. The castle was repaired on a larger 
scale than in previous years; they thought it wise to spend the 
money in hand, and we find tilers, masons, plumbers, carpenters, 
sawyers, quarrymen at work there, and receiving among them 
a total sum of £22 5s. 7d. 

John Ronewyk had not disposed of all the cattle left on his 
hands the year before; he settled again the question of super- 
fluous stock by sending ‘ to the larder ’ 65 oxen and 36 cows. The 
servants received their usual perquisites, one shepherd had 
5 quarters of barley, others were given 21 quarters 7 bushels of 
the same cereal for their bread. 


' For the sake of comparison we give here the acreage sown in three previous 
years: 


W heat. Barley. Peas. Vetch. Oats. 
1342-3 25 acres 29 acres 3roods 34 acres 3acres3roods 4 acres 
1345-6 35 ,, 33s, 4 » 3 a 
1346-7 333 ,, 31} ,. 3 2 8 ,, lrood 
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The Third Year, 1350-1 

The chronicles say that the plague lasted two years and a half. 
This is well born out by the Farnham rolls. After September 1350 
the Black Death took fewer and fewer victims, and probably 
disappeared in the winter which followed. 

The list of fines and defectus supplies again some indications as 
to the number of deaths in the district. There were again this 
year thirty-one defectus per pestilentiam, but fifteen of these were 
already found in the list of last year, and only the sixteen others 
are new defectus. The fines are fifty-seven in number; they do 
not, however, all represent deaths. The land of one Margaret le 
Hegh alone accounts for four fines, and I have also identified 
twelve names of people and holdings belonging to the defectus of 
the two preceding years. This means that the fines indicate at 
most the deaths of forty-two tenants (i.e. 57—(3+12) =42). 
Adding the sixteen new defectus, we have a total of fifty-eight head 
tenants who died during the twelve months beginning 29 Septem- 
ber 1350. The mention that no blood relations came forward to 
claim the holdings occurs twenty-six times in the fines. There 
are only two heriots : one cow and one wether. 

During this year things tended to become normal again. 
There must have been a return of confidence, and for a while 
people may have assumed that their little world would start again 
just where it had left off before the plague. The Statute of 
Labourers (9 February 1351) shows us that King Edward III and 
his counsellors were under the same impression. Anyway, wages 
came down apparently to the former level of 2d. and 3d. a day. 
The plumber appears twice with a wage of 9d. a day. This rise, 
however, merely represents the wage of 3d. which he must pay his 
mate. The prices of cattle were rising to the pre-plague level. 
Cows were worth twice as much as the year before : 6s. and 6s. 8d. 
Calves cost now Is., and some sheep fetched 10d. though 6d. is the 
more frequent market price. Wheat and barley had, however, 
sharply risen: wheat is 8s. a quarter and barley 6s., which indi- 
cates some shortage of labour in the fields. Clay and fern again 
found no buyers this year. Also in spite of the royal proclamation 
the harvesting cost 8d. an acre (in 1350: 12d.) instead of the regular 
pre-plague 5d. standard. 

In the demesne the average amounts were also spent on work 
done in the fields and on repairs to houses and castle. These cost 
£20 3s. 10}d., which seems to indicate neither lack of money in the 
bishop’s treasury nor scarcity of labour. Yet some little signs 
show that the recovery was slow, and that the after effects of the 

plague continued to be felt. The borough of Farnham continued 
to pay its farm of £12 and did so until the next plague in 1361, but 
among the tenants cash was not so plentiful, and the recovery of 
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monies due seems to have been more and more difficult. The 
arrears of 1350 were only partly settled, and those for 1350-1 rose 
to £132 18s. 114d. The year after they rose to £229 16s. 94d. The 
full economic effects of the Black Death were evidently not felt 
at once. 

This year there was not the same necessity for replenishing the 
larder on the generous scale of the two previous autumns ; only 
ten cows, sixteen wethers, and four sheep were killed for the lord 
bishop’s larder. 

Eight cows were sold in the public market quia debiles, be- 
cause they were sick. 

The name of John Ronewyk was associated this year with that of 
John Homle on the roll, and does not appear again. He may have 
resigned, for we do not find his name in the list of dead tenants. 

There is no doubt that the plague was over, for an analysis of 
the twelve defectus and twenty-five fines for the following year 
1351-2 shows that there are among them only six fresh names. 
All the other names can be found in the list of defectus of the 


previous years. This means that there were only six new deaths 
in twelve months. 


In this paper I have tried to work out in detail the local 
effects of the Black Death in a single manor; such a modest 
undertaking does not entitle us to draw general conclusions. This 
has been done, and done well, by Professor A. E. Levett. Broadly 
speaking we have reached the same conclusions, but have been 
able to add many details which could not find their place in the 
larger picture. At Farnham, as in the manors which Miss Levett 
has studied, there was no dislocation of the manorial system, 
agriculture suffered no apparent change, and the great economic 
alteration noticeable at a later date was not the immediate or 
permanent result of the Black Death. 

Several questions arise from these accounts. First, how many 
people in this little district died of the plague between 1348 and 
1351? This can only be answered approximately. Assuming 
that every new defectus per pestilentiam and every new fine means 
the death of one adult, the head of a household, we have for the 
three years a total of 185+-101+58 =344 tenants who died of the 
plague. We have noted that in many cases whole families were 
wiped out ; so we may, without exaggeration, suppose that on an 
average, for each adult tenant who died, three of his dependants, 
women, old men, and children, disappeared. This gives us a total 
of 344+-(344 x 3) =1,376 victims. This does not include Waver- 
ley nor the borough of Farnham, which cannot have suffered less 
than its suburbs Dogflud and Westreet just outside the town ditch. 
Yet, as the borough continued to pay the bishop the annual farm 
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of £12 until 1362 after the next plague, the economic life of the 
town cannot have utterly broken down. To say more would be 
mere surmise. 

The proportion which those 1,376 deaths bear to the total 
population is an insoluble problem. One factor to consider is that, 
under the reservations made above, nearly every holding soon found 
a tenant. Only the poorest and least profitable land probably 
remained vacant. Another factor is that work on the demesne 
went on as usual. Taking these two points into consideration I 
am inclined to think that no more than one-half of the population, 
and yet more than one-third, must have died of the plague. 

On the demesne the land was tilled and weeded ; harvesting, 
winnowing, and sowing went on as before ; the same acreage was 
kept under cultivation; as many and soon more repairs than 
ever were done at the castle, and this at a time when Bishop 
Edyndon was beginning, in 1350, to carry out some extensive re- 
building of his cathedral at Winchester. 

All this does not indicate a desperate situation. Yet there 
was some shortage of labour. The repeated complaints of the 
reeve do not leave us in doubt on that point. But they managed 
to carry on, and the shortage, real as it was, cannot be compared 
to that during the Great War. 

The rise of wages is another interesting question. The ac- 
counts of John Ronewyk give us a definite answer for Farnham. 
The Statute of Labourers speaks of a general rise everywhere, and 
attributes it to the Black Death. The few figures we possess for 
Farnham lead us to the conclusion that this rise—a real and 
sharp one during the second year of the plague—showed a ten- 
dency to return to the normal level during the year which followed, 
perhaps under the influence of the Statute. Wages soon rose again, 
though slowly, but it was only the second appearance of the plague 
in 1361 which accentuated and settled the new economic con- 
ditions.? The influence of the Black Death over the rise of wages 

1 Repairs to houses and castle in 1341-2, £7 0s. 3d. The following year, 1342-3, 
was an exceptional year, as they rebuilt most of the outside walls. In 1343-4, £7 7s. 3d. ; 
in 1348-9, £5 16s. 53d.; in 1349-50, £22 5s. 7d.; in 1350-1, £20 3s. 103d. The cost 
of repairs continued rising in the years which followed. In 1354-5 it reached the large 
sum of £45 2s. ld. It looks as if there was no shortage of labour, and as if the bishop, 


through the fines and heriots collected, had more ready money to spend than before 
the plague. 
2 The figures of the daily wages during the plague have been given. For comparison 
I add here the figures for three years widely apart, just before the plague, and for 
1367 and 1376. 
1346. 1367. 1376. 

Tilers . ‘ . . Sd. 4d. 4d. 

Mate . ‘ ; .  Ad., 14d. 3d. 3d. 

Carpenter . ‘ . 8d. 5d. 5d. 

Mate . ‘ ‘ . ld. 4d. 4d, 

Labourers . ' +. 3d. 3d., 4d. 

Plumber ‘ ‘ - 6d. 6d. 
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during the second half of the fourteenth century has been exag- 
gerated. The permanent increase at a later date was probably 
due to other economic causes, and would have taken place in any 
case. E. Roso. 


APPENDIX. 
Deaths of Tenants tabulated by Villages. 


N.B.—In this table I have set down the full number of defectus and 
fines for the first year of the plague; for the two years which follow I 
could not count as new those defectus and fines which were already men- 
tioned in the lists of previous years, and I have deducted them. Identifica- 
tion was generally easy as both the names of tenants and villages were 
supplied by the roll in most cases. 








1348-9. 1349-50. 1350-1. 
Fines. Defectus. Fines. Defectus. Fines. Defectus. Total. 
Farnham burgus « & — 1 —— 1 = 7 
Castle. : -_— — a ae 1 a 1 
Westreet . ‘ _ — 2 — 1 a 9 
Dogflud . : « 1 7 1 5 = 25 
Runwick . : _. *» 2 12 1 9 2 35 
Tilford . : . 2 ll 7 l 5 5 38 
Elstead . , « 2 6 11 4 5 4 42 
Runfold . * oo —_— 5 a _ — 13 
Badshot . ; . 2 5 5 a 2 — 23 
Wrecclesham ll 2 8 1 1 23 
Compton 1 _ 1 _ _ _ 2 
Churt 2 8 10 5 3 2 30 
Frensham 8 5 4 3 3 2 25 
Tongham 17 2 10 — 3 — 32 
Cobbegate 1 — — — — — 1 
Snayleslynch 1 _ _ — _— — 1 
Locality unknown 14! 10 3! — 3 — 30 
Allowance for a few 
illegible linesin MS. 7 — — _- — a 7 
133 52 86 15 42 16 344 


1 Under the heading ‘ locality unknown’ I include three people who did not pay 
recognition money because they had died. They were not included in the lists of fines 
or defectus. 











Samuel Pepys and the Trinity House’ 


HE earlier records of the Trinity House were destroyed, 
partly by the Great Fire of 1666 which burned the building 
in Tower Street,? and partly by a fire in 1714, but there are some 
folio volumes containing letters and entries and, with one or two 
exceptions, the ‘Court Minutes’ from 1659 onwards have been 
preserved. These last contain numerous references to Samuel 
Pepys and to his activities in the corporation, and confirm the 
impression created by the Diary and his letters that he could touch 
no kind of business without attempting to introduce into it a new 
order and method, and that he was always ready to apply in fresh 
fields his remarkable capacity for organization. 

We learn from the Diary that its author’s first service to the 
body of which he was afterwards to be twice Master was the loan 
of a chine of beef ‘ for to serve at dinner’ on 3 January 1661, ‘ the 
Duke of Albermarle being to be there and all the rest of the 
Brethren, it being a great day for the reading over of their new 
charter which the King hath newly given them’.* The purveyor 
of the beef did not himself enjoy the hospitality of the corporation 
until a year later, when Sir William Penn took him to dine at the 
Trinity House as a guest, ‘ where good cheer and discourse ;° but 
I eat a little too much beef, which made me sick’. At this time 
Pepys, then Clerk of the Acts, was serving on a committee on which 
members of the Navy Board were associated with the Trinity 
House to report on a scheme of Sir Nicholas Crisp’s for a wet-dock 
at Deptford.* It is possible that it was this, combined with the 


1 The writer desires gratefully to acknowledge the kindness of Vice-Admiral G. R. 
Mansell, C.B.E., M.V.0O., Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, not only in giving him 
permission to examine the records of the corporation but also in arranging for the 
work to be done under peculiarly pleasant conditions. He also wishes to thank the 
Master and Fellows of Magdalene College, Cambridge, for permission to examine 
the papers relating to the Trinity House copied into volume xi of Pepys’s ‘ Miscellanies’. 

* Walter G. Bell, The Great Fire of London, p. 159. 

3 A copy of this charter, dated 27 November 1660, is in Pepysian MSS., no. 2879 
(‘ Miscellanies ’, xi. 665). The volume also contains the charter of 18 November 1661 
to the Trinity House of Kingston-upon-Hull (xi. 729), and that of 21 October 1664 to 
the Trinity House of Newcastle-upon-Tyne (xi. 759). 

* 25 January 1662. 5 John Evelyn was one of the guests (Evelyn’s Diary). 

° Trinity House, ‘Court Minutes, 1661-5’, pp. 19-20; Diary, 25 January, 15 
and 19 February 1662. In the report of the Committee as copied into the ‘Court 
Minutes’ the name is spelt ‘ Peeps’. Sir Nicholas Crisp’s name appears as ‘ Cripps’. 
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fact that his kinsman and patron the earl of Sandwich was Master 
for the year, that led to his admission as a Younger Brother on 
15 February 1662.1 This gave him the right of voting at the elec- 
tion of the Master, Wardens, and Assistants on Trinity Monday, 
and of receiving half-a-crown in lieu of an entertainment formerly 
given to the Younger Brethren on that day.” 

For the first four years after his election Pepys’s relations with 
the Trinity House appear to have been mainly gastronomic.* As 
a Younger Brother he had no dining rights, but he was sometimes 
the guest of ‘the two Sir Williams ’, Batten and Penn, his col- 
leagues on the Navy Board, and he also dined by the direct invi- 
tation of the corporation or of newly elected Elder Brethren who 
were giving an initiation dinner. For instance, on 26 May 1662 
he attended the annual Trinity Monday dinner and heard William 
Prynne discourse on the ‘ wicked lives of the nuns heretofore in 
England ’ ; on 21 June he was present as Sir William Penn’s guest 
at ‘ a feast made by the Wardens, when great good cheer and much 
but ordinary company’; and on 4 and 6 September he dined on 
two alternate days, and on the second day was ‘ almost cloyed ’ 
with venison pasties, ‘ having been at five pasties in three days ’. 
On 6 May 1663 there was ‘ discourse worth hearing among the old 
seamen’; and on 15 June (Trinity Monday) the dinner ‘ was very 
great, as they always have ’, with ‘ great variety of talk ’, ranging 
from ghosts to female beauty. The Trinity Monday dinners are 
uniformly praised in the Diary : on 6 June 1664 there was ‘ a great 
dinner and good company ’; on 22 May 1665 ‘ a great dinner, as 
is usual’; and on 3 June 1667 ‘ a good dinner of plain meat, and 
good company at our table’, which included ‘my good Mr. 
Evelyn’. The only critical note that is struck about the food is 
on 14 March 1666, when ‘ Captain Cox made his Elder Brother's 
dinner ’ ; ‘ but it seemed to me a very poor sorry dinner. I having 
many things in my head, rose when my belly was full, though the 
dinner not half done ’. But though on the whole Pepys approved 
the fare, he occasionally has something to say in depreciation of 
the company, for on 5 October 1664 he refers to the corporation 

1 The Diary shows that this was the day on which he was sworn in and that the 
ceremony took place in London, but it need not have been the day of election. The 
minutes of the meeting of the court of assistants held this day at the Trinity House 
in Water Lane record the admission as 2 Younger Brother of Captain Henry Sheares, 
but they do not refer to Pepys at all (‘ Court Minutes, 1661-5’, p. 18). In connexion 


with his election it is interesting to know that his fellow-diarist, John Evelyn, was 
admitted and sworn a Younger Brother on 26 March 1673 (ibid., 1670-6, p. 94; cf. also 
Evelyn’s Diary). 

* On 15 June 1663 Pepys writes: ‘I might have received 2s. 6d. as a Younger 
Brother, but I directed one of the servants of the House to receive it and keep it.’ 

* Of the twenty-nine Trinity House dinners mentioned in the Diary, no less than 
twenty-five belong to these four years: seven to 1662, and six each to 1663, 1664, 
and 1665. In 1666 Pepys only dined three times ; in 1667 once; and no attendance 
is recorded for 1668 and 1669, the last two years of the Diary. 
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as ‘ the old dull fellows ’, and on 15 February 1665 he calls them 
‘ the old sokers ’. 

In November 1665 the Clerk of the Acts had occasion to com- 
plain of the backwardness of the Trinity House in supplying pilots 
to accompany the Hamburg fleet. ‘ All that with frequent mes- 
sages and calling on them I could obtain from them ’, he writes to 
Coventry on 25 November,' ‘was the naming 5 to me: one 
whereof had never taken charge of a ship, great or small, thither 
in all his life ; a second, not within these 10 years ; another taken 
out of a collier, where he serves as mate, and declared by the 
master to be insufficient ; the fourth . . . taken out of his bed, 
where he had been for some time sick. However, he and one more 
only were with great violence imprested to go.’ It is ‘ a scandalous 
thing they should be without pilots, at this time of the year too. 
Sure this should be taken notice of, if the finding of pilots be any 
part of their charge, as I have always thought it had.’ 

In 1670, the year after his Diary came to an end, Pepys, who 
was still Clerk of the Acts, acquired a fresh point of contact with 
the Trinity House. Mr. Askew, the Clerk to the Corporation, died, 
and when on 30 March a successor had to be appointed, ‘ Mr 
Pypes’ appeared ‘in the behalf of his brother Mr. John Pypes, 
with a letter from his Royal Highness recommending his ability 
and fitness for the place ’, and ‘ he was elected be Clerk to the 
Corporation nemine contradicente ’.2 On 4 June 1670 it was ordered 
that the new Clerk ‘ shall from henceforth receive the profits due 
to his place and have accommodation in the House’. ‘ Mr. John 
Pypes ’ was the ‘ brother John ’ of the Diary, eight years Samuel’s 
junior, who, like him, had been educated at St. Paul’s school, but 
had gone to Christ’s instead of Magdalene. In 1666 he had taken 
Holy Orders and Samuel had sought ‘ to get a spiritual promotion 
for him ’,4 but when this was not forthcoming he elected to become 
an official, and in 1673, in addition to his post at the Trinity 
House, he succeeded, jointly with Thomas Hayter, to his brother’s 
office of Clerk of the Acts. On 12 March 1677 John Pepys died, 
leaving his affairs in some confusion, and on 31 January 1678 his 
brother Samuel wrote to the Trinity House offering to be respon- 
sible for what he owed to the corporation and to accept their 
estimate of the amount of the debt.5 This was fixed by a report 
of the Deputy-Master and Wardens at £300, and on 28 March 
Pepys declared himself satisfied and ordered the money to be 
paid.? It may have been as a result of this experience of divided 
duties and muddled accounts that, when Richard Gibson was 

' Further Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, p. 81; cf. p. 84. 

* ‘Court Minutes, 1667-70’, p. 83. * Ibid., 1670-6, p. 3. 

* Diary, 21 February 1665-6. 5 Further Correspondence, pp. 313-14. 


* ‘Court Minutes, 1676-81’, p. 74. 
? Further Correspondence, p. 317. 
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elected as a successor to John Pepys a week after his death,! he 
was required ‘ to relinquish his clerk’s employment in the Navy 
Office ’ and was ‘ enjoined not to take other than the established 
fees of the Corporation, and to give his bond to account monthly 
(if required) of the moneys or goods of the Corporation’s he shall 
at any time receive ’. On the other hand, ‘ in all other cases the 
said Clerk is to enjoy all such privileges as his predecessors at any 
time have had ’. 

The story of the active intervention of Samuel Pepys in the 
affairs of the Trinity House begins on 29 November 1671, when 


Sir Thomas Allin with several of the Brothers attended his Royal Highness 
and my Lord Arlington,? to whom Mr. Samuel Pepys, Clerk of the Acts of 
his Majesty’s Navy, laid open the ancient right of the Corporation in 
choosing consuls for Leghorn, declaring by precedents that from the first 
consul to the present they were successively chosen by Trinity House ;.. . 
to which my Lord Arlington replied that he had never heard of any rights 
the Corporation had, and that it did belong to the King to choose for that 
port as well as for any other.3 


He invited the Trinity House, however, to put its arguments in 
writing and he would give his answer ; but the matter appears to 
have dropped. It was perhaps in recognition of this service that 
on 24 January 1672 the Clerk of the Acts was elected an Elder 
Brother, nemine contradicente, in succession to Captain Gilbert 
Crane deceased.* This made him a member of the governing body, 
and he at once became a regular attendant at the courts. His 
first appearance was on 7 February, a fortnight after his election, 
and during 1672 he was present at every meeting down to 7 August, 
his record for the whole year being sixteen attendances out of 
a possible twenty-one.® During the first half of 1673 he was 
equally regular (ten meetings out of twelve), but on 18 June he 
was promoted to be Secretary of the Admiralty, and the result of 
the great increase in the demands on his time was that for the 
next two years his appearances at the courts were apt to be rather 
fitful. For the rest of 1673 he was only present at three meetings 
out of ten ; in 1674 he did not show himself at all until 14 Septem- 
ber ; and in the earlier part of 1675 his record was seven meetings 
out of sixteen. On 31 May 1675, however, at the Trinity Monday 
court, he was elected one of the two Younger Wardens,® his 


2 19 March 1677 (‘ Court Minutes, 1676-81 °, p. 27). On 9 January 1679 Richard 
Gibson was admitted a Younger Brother (ibid. p. 111). 

* Lord Arlington was at this time a secretary of state. 

* From ‘ Extracts out of the Books of the Trinity House to prove their right of 
nominating consuls in the Mediterranean ports’ copied into Pepysian MSS., no. 2879, 
‘ Miscellanies ’, xi. 837. 

* ‘Court Minutes, 1670-6’, p. 65. 5 ‘Court Minutes ’, passim. 

* ‘Court Minutes, 1670-6’, p. 182. On Trinity Monday, 12 June 1682, the term 
“Under Wardens’ appears (ibid., 1681-5, p. 53); and in the following year ‘ Upper 
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colleague being Captain John Nicholls and the Elder Wardens 
Sir John Robinson! the Lieutenant of the Tower and Captain 
Henry Lowe. This reacted favourably upon his attendances, for 
during the rest of 1675 he was at fifteen meetings out of twenty- 
three, and in 1676 he appeared at all the five courts held before 
Trinity Monday, 22 May. 

If the ordinary course had been followed, Pepys would have 
served the next year as an Elder Warden,” but a higher post was 
in store for him. At a court on 17 May 1676, preliminary to the 
annual election on Trinity Monday, ‘ Mr Secretary Pepys being de- 
sired to be Master for the year ensuing, the said Mr Samuel Pepys, 
Captain John Swanley, and Captain John Prowd were put in 
nomination, and being put to scrutiny by hands it was carried that 
Mr. Secretary Pepys and Captain Swanley should be proposed on 
Trinity Monday.’ * At the election itself on 22 May ‘ Mr Secretary 
Pepys was chosen Master for the year ensuing by a general voice 
of Elder and Younger Brothers, and having took the oath of 
supremacy and the Master’s oath, he entered into the place ’.! 
Pepys succeeded the earl of Ossory, and the Deputy-Master elected 
at the same time was the Captain Henry Sheere or Sheares, who 
had been admitted a Younger Brother on the same day as the 
new Master in 1662. 

During his year of office as Master, Pepys was most conscien- 
tious in his attendance at the courts. From his own election on 
Trinity Monday, 22 May 1676, to that of his successor on Trinity 
Monday, 11 June 1677, twenty-three meetings in all appear to have 
been held, and of these he only missed three, one of them, that 
on 23 September 1676, being described as held ‘ on a by-day ’. 

On 22 March 1677 Pepys, now M.P. for Castle Rising, opposed 
in a committee of the Commons the Seamen’s and Watermen’s 
Bill then before Parliament, urging that it would be wholly in- 
effectual for the purpose for which it was designed.® In this he had 
the Trinity House behind him, for a court held under his presi- 
dency on 26 March at ‘6 at night’ decided to appear before 
a committee of the Lords in opposition to the bill. Ten reasons 
in support of this opposition are set out in the minutes of the court. 

During his first Mastership the orderly and methodical mind 
of Pepys was disturbed by ‘ the defect of the want of by-laws’, 
the uncertain knowledge of the income of the corporation, and 


Wardens’ and ‘ Nether Wardens’ are to be found in the same minute (ibid. p. 99: 
Trinity Monday, 4 June 1683). 

In 1663 he had been lord mayor of London. In an entry in the Diary for 17 March 
Pepys describes him as ‘a talking, bragging bufflehead’, and nine months later, on 
11 January 1664, as a ‘ loggerhead ’, who ‘ knows nothing almost that is sense ’. 

* See ‘ Court Minutes, 1676-81’, p. 44. 

% Ibid., 1670-6, p. 232. * Ibid., 1676-81, p. 1. 

5 Hist. MSS. Comm., [Xth Report, Part ii, and Appendix, p. 87. 

* ‘Court Minutes, 1676-81 ’, p. 28. 
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the confused condition of the archives; and at a court held on 
17 May 1677} steps were taken to deal with the two last. It was 
ordered ‘that the Clerk and William Etherington do make in- 
spection into the income of the Corporation and the reason of its 
being collected, upon oath had thereof’, and ‘to enable him 
thereto’ the Clerk was to have all the books and papers of the 
corporation ‘ delivered him by inventory to be lodged with him. 
Upon which the Master complained that the present books and 
papers did lie disorderly in several books not throughly writ ’, 
and it was resolved ‘ that the Clerk do hire one to write them all 
fair into one’. Another reform of Pepys’s Mastership was the 
fixing of a definite scale of remuneration for deputies: the 
deputy master receiving £10, a deputy for a warden £4, and a 
deputy for an assistant £3. Also, 


upon consideration had that the business of the Corporation is oftentimes 
neglected by the failure of the Master, Wardens, and Assistants, and 
their deputies in their attendance upon the same on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays and at the monthly payments to the poor; and that notwith- 
standing their said failure the said officers and their deputies are found to 
take to themselves the ordinary allowance of half-a-crown per diem as in 


consideration of their attendance for the very days on which they do not 
attend, 


it was resolved that this practice should be discontinued.? 

In the case of a discriminating diner-out like Pepys, it is not 
a little surprising to find that the last act of his term of office as 
Master of the Trinity House was to put a stop to the annual 
dinner on Trinity Monday. The minutes relating to this are 
worth transcribing in full. On 17 May 1677, 


it being this day proposed at the Board that Trinity Monday being now near 
at hand, and that therefore it would be convenient to take into present 
consideration the disposal of all matters relating to the service and enter- 
tainment of that day, the Master moved that forasmuch as the charge of 
those annual entertainments have for some years past amounted to above 
1201. without the least benefit to the Corporation, but on the contrary 
giving occasion of public censure upon the Brotherhood for the said expense ; 
and whereas the condition of the Corporation in reference to its stock is low, 
and therefore fit to be eased from the said unnecessary charge, he prayed 
the same might be wholly forborne for the present year ; And that to the 
end the election of the Master may (if the words of the charter will allow it) 
be made at their house in Water Lane, London, without other ceremony or 
charge than that of the usual relief given to their almspeople at Deptford 
and the half-crowns ordinarily allowed to each of the Younger Brothers that 
shall appear at the election, together with the common service of wine and 
biscuit-cakes for the Brotherhood before the election, and without any 
invitation of strangers whatsoever ; And that the election being over, the 
whole company may depart as their occasions shall lead them, without any 


* *Court Minutes ’, 1676-81, p. 35. * Ibid., pp. 38-9, 2 June 1677. 
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longer stay or further charge to the Corporation. The same was unani- 
mously agreed to as a proposition both at present very seasonable on 
behalf of the poor and of very good example for the future ; And being there- 
upon put to the question was voted accordingly, with direction given to the 
Clerk to consult the charter touching any limitation of place that may be 
prescribed therein for the election, to the end the same may be held either 
in London (as is proposed) or at the Corporation House at Deptford accor- 
dingly.? 

This decision was confirmed at another court on 2 June, with 
the further proviso ‘ that there be no sermon ’,? and on Trinity 
Monday, 11 June, there was no celebration, although no less than 
seventy Younger Brothers turned up to receive their half-crowns.* 
In 1679 the election was held at Water Lane and the sermon re- 
appeared ;4 and in 1680 the election of the Master was again 
transferred to Deptford, with a sermon but no dinner.’ In 1681, 
however, the question was reconsidered, and in the course of the 
debate ‘ Esquire Pepys said that Deptford Strond is the seat of their 
institution, where they will be in the view of their poor, and was 
of opinion it would be more to the glory of God to be performed 
in that place rather ‘than any other.’ It was therefore agreed 
‘the choice to be at Deptford, ’ with a dinner ‘ not to exceed 301.’ ; 
and thus the poor ‘ in that place ’ were no longer deprived of the 
privilege of seeing the Elder Brethren dine. In 1683, after a 
preacher had been provisionally selected, ‘it was put to the scru- 
tiny whether a dinner shall be provided for the Elder Brethren on 
Trinity Monday ’ and ‘ all hands but four were for a dinner ’, the 
ayes being eighteen out of twenty-two ;* but in 1684 there is no 
mention of a dinner, although a sermon was preached at Deptford 
parish church.’ 

On Trinity Monday, 11 June 1677, Samuel Pepys retired in the 
ordinary course from the Mastership of the Trinity House, and 
was succeeded by Captain John Prowd. For the next three years 
and a half he seldom attended the courts. During the last six 
months of 1677 he was only present at four meetings out of nine- 
teen, and in 1678 at five out of twenty-one. On 21 May 1679 he 
resigned the office of Secretary of the Admiralty, and on the follow- 
ing day he was committed to the Tower on the Speaker’s warrant 
on a charge of treasonable correspondence with France. On 
9 July he was released on bail, but it was not until 30 June 1680 
that the proceedings against him, for which there had never been 
the smallest justification, were finally dropped. But for some 
time longer he lay under a cloud, and during 1679 and nearly the 

1 Ibid. p. 35. 2 Ibid. p. 38. 

2 Ibid. p. 44. * Ibid. p. 117. 5 Ibid. pp. 152, 153. 
* Ibid. p. 218: 20 May 1681. 

7 Ibid., 1681-5, p. 94: 22 May 1683. 

8 Ibid. p. 153: 26 May 1684. 
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whole of 1680 he did not show himself at the courts at all. On 
16 December 1680, however, he reappeared, and at once resumed 
his old activity as a member of the governing body. At a court 
held on that day ! a discussion took place on the difficulties which 
the Trinity House was meeting with in compelling the payment 
of dues for lights by the masters of ships, and ‘ it was alleged that 
some judges in discourse have declared their opinion that none are 
subject to the by-laws but Brothers’. To this ‘ Esquire Pepys’, 
using a phrase which in a sense anticipated Nelson, 


answered that all the mariners of England are brothers though they do not 
come to be made Brothers, which is their own fault ;? and gave his opinion 
that the Corporation was highly concerned to bring this matter speedily to 
an issue, and that forthwith a scheme of the charge of the lights with their 
income be drawn up; And also that an account of all other lights in 
private hands be drawn up, which not to be slightly done. To which end 
he proposed the heads following, viz. 

The authority of the Corporation for erecting lights. 

The public usefulness thereof. 

The income thereby. 

And the charity of the Corporation. 


A committee, consisting of the Deputy-Master, the four Wardens, 
and the eight Assistants, was appointed to make the necessary 
inquiries,* and ‘ Esquire Pepys was desired, if he had any papers 
by him that would give them any insight into this affair, he would 
let him have them ; which he promised if the Clerk did call upon 
him’. On 11 January 1681 the court returned to the question of 
the binding force of the by-laws, and ‘ Esquire Pepys’ indulged 
in reminiscence. He said he had been 


a member of this House five or six years and does not remember the House 
to have been two months together without complaints of persons refusing 
to pay the House duties, although the poor depending upon this House 
their great necessities were constantly craving ; and the by-laws whereby 
fines were recovered upon the offenders were not binding by law to any but 
our own members. Upon which it was,concluded most necessary that the 
revenues of this House be settled by Act of Parliament, and that some 
members be nominated to perfect the breviate. The Deputy-Master 
named the Wardens and Assistants, and requested Esquire Pepys to lend 
them his helping hand, which he promised.* 


1 See ‘ Court Minutes, 1676-81 ’, p. 192. 

* This statement is true, for the ‘Court Minutes ’ often record of the election of 
Younger Brethren that, having ‘ made their request ’, they were admitted and sworn. 

° In Pepysian MSS., no 2879 (‘ Miscellanies ’, xi. 807-36), there are some ‘ Notes 
for inquiry in order to the asserting and preserving the rights of the Trinity House in 
the business of their lights, etc.’, with ‘ the result of the foregoing enquiries collected 
from the books and papers of the Trinity House’. In this is included a statement of 
accounts for 1684, showing an income of £3,086 19s. 4d. and an expenditure of 
£3,274 15s. 6d., a deficit of £187 16s. 2d. 

* ‘Court Minutes, 1676-81 ’, p. 197. 
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From the time of his reappearance in the affairs of the Trinity 
House at the end of 1680 until his second Mastership in 1685, 
Pepys’s attendances at the courts were frequent but irregular. 
In 1681 he was at twelve meetings out of twenty-six. In 1682 he 
attended nine meetings out of twenty, but during the whole of May 
and part of June he was on a journey to the north which began in 
attendance on the duke of York on his voyage to Edinburgh and 
ended with visits to the Trinity House at Newcastle and also at 
Hull. In 1683 he was at thirteen courts out of twenty-seven, and 
in 1684 at nineteen out of twenty-five ; but in these years his 
voyage to Tangier and Spain, which kept him abroad from 30 July 
1683 until 30 March 1684, accounts for ten absences in the former 
year and for three in the latter. If these are allowed for, he only 
missed three meetings which he might have attended in 1684; 
and in the earlier part of 1685, down to the date of his second 
Mastership, he was present nine times out of a possible eleven. 

In the ‘ Court Minutes ’ for these years the hand of Pepys may 
frequently be seen at work. At a meeting on 17 August 1681 he 
produced a set of rules for admission to the eighteen new alms- 
houses which the Corporation had built at Deptford } ‘ all which 
were agreed to’. On 8 April 1682, on the death of an Elder 
Brother, he spoke strongly in support of ‘the ancient custom ’ 
of refraining from the choice of a successor until after the funeral 
of the deceased, and did what he could to vindicate the court’s 
freedom of election by undertaking, ‘ if any letter did come from 
his Majesty for the admission of an Elder[ Brother] before the choice 
was made ’, that ‘he would be the person that should appear to 
his Majesty to shew his Majesty the reasons why the Corporation 
ought to be at liberty to choose such a member as the business of 
this Corporation required ’.2 Two days later, on 10 April 1682, 
‘Esquire Pepys’ urged that the Trinity House should subscribe 
to the survey of ‘ the sea coasts of Great Britain ’ which Captain 
Greenvile Collins * was proposing to make, representing to the 
board ‘that this was a matter of very great importance, and 
a work that did properly belong to this House, and would be for 
their honour to have it well done’; he ‘ therefore was of opinion 


1 ‘Ist. That Brothers or their widows be preferred. 

2. That commanders and masters of ships or their widows shall be next in pre- 
ference. 

3. That none be admitted under the age of 50. 

4. That they bring certificates under the hand of the minister and chief of their 
parish of their constant conforming to the Church of England and frequent receiving 
the Sacrament. 

5. And lastly, that the poorest of those qualified as above be preferred ’ (ibid., 
1681-5, p. 13). 

* Ibid. p. 40. 

* At this court Collins was admitted a Younger Brother at his own request (ibid. 
p. 43). 
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they should contribute very amply towards the carrying on this 
work’. But,in any case, generosity must be tempered by business, 
and as the Trinity House was best able to judge of the work when 
it was done, ‘ his opinion was they ought to examine and approve 
thereof before finished ; and before they did acquaint him what 
they would contribute, he should be obliged before he finished it 
to submit the same to this Board and take their approbation 
thereof ’.1 It was accordingly decided by ‘ the majority of votes ’ 
to contribute 50/1. in two instalments, ‘ 25]. in hand, and the other 
251. when the whole work was submitted to and approved by this 
House, and finished ’.2 On 31 May 1683 a committee, consisting 
of the Deputy-Master, the Wardens, the Assistants, Sir Richard 
Haddock, Sir John Narbrough, and Mr. Samuel Pepys, was 
appointed to consider a petition from Lord Falkland which had 
been referred to the Trinity House by the King ;* and a year 
later 4 we find Pepys interesting himself in the exemption claimed 
by the Brethren for land-service, and observing that the order 
affecting them contained a proviso against the exemption ‘ if the 
number of the Brethren should be extreme, which he thought not 
fit such an expression should pass without some modest reply to 
make’ the Lieutenant of the Tower Hamlets who had issued it 
‘sensible of that error, for that the number of Brethren can 
never be too great, since mariners are the strength of the nation ; 
if they were all Brothers it would be more for his Majesty’s ser- 
vice’. Finally, at a court held 8 April 1685 ‘ Mr. Secretary Pepys ® 
takes notice that he had observed at this Board there had been 
mention made of several irregularities of the consuls abroad in 
matters relating to navigation, and that now he had an oppor- 
tunity before his Majesty to gain an accommodation, and therefore 
wished the Board to consider of such particulars to be observed by 
the consuls as may be to the benefit of navigation’. The result 
of this intervention was the appointment of a committee to 
consider the whole question. 

During his tenure of the Clerkship of the Acts from 1660 to 
1673 Pepys had shown himself the skilled draughtsman of the 
Navy Board, who made himself responsible for preparing official 
papers, and especially the documentary defences of his colleagues 


* ‘Court Minutes, 1681-5’, p. 43. 
* A year later Captain Collins was permitted to call himself Hydrographer to the 
Trinity House, but with this proviso, ‘ that though this Court did look upon Captain 
Collins as an ingenious, deserving person, yet by giving him this liberty it is not 
nevertheless their intention hereby that he do take to himself this title of their Hydro- 
grapher and affix the same to any work of which they have not first themselves had 
the perusal and signified to him in writing their approval thereof’ (ibid. p. 86: 
3 April 1683). 
° Ibid. p. 96. * 16 May 1684 (ibid. p. 149). 
5 Pepys had been again appointed Secretary of the Admiralty on 10 June 1684. 
® Ibid. p. 189. 
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against attacks from their critics in Parliament and elsewhere. In 
the affairs of the Trinity House he plays the same useful part in 
connexion with the loyal addresses presented by the corporation 
to the Crown. After the dissolution of the Oxford Parliament on 
28 March 1681, the House, like many other public bodies, made 
an excursion into politics. At a court held on 11 May the Master, 
the earl of Berkeley, appeared provided with ‘some animadver- 
sions ’, out of which Pepys, withdrawing from the meeting, con- 
structed on the spot a loyal address thanking the king for his 
declaration in favour of frequent Parliaments and the extirpation 
of Popery. This was read to the meeting and was unanimously 
approved ‘ after some small alterations’. It was presented to the 
king on Sunday 15 May, when he ‘ commanded Mr. Pepys, one of 
the Elder Brethren, to read it ’ and made a gracious reply. ‘ After 
his Majesty had dined, the Master and all the Brethren with their 
attendants were nobly entertained by Sir Lionel Jenkins, one of 
his Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State.’1 From this time 
onward Pepys’s position as the obvious person to draft royal 
addresses was assured. At a court on 25 April 1682 ‘ the Master 
demanded of Esquire Pepys whether he had made any draught of 
the address to his Majesty renouncing the paper of association 
lately found in the earl of Shaftesbury’s closet ;? he replied he 
had, which he produced, and read the same twice, and the Master 
put it to the vote, to which all hands unanimously agreed, and 
accordingly signed the same’’.? The same hand was responsible 
for the address presented to the king on 20 July 1683 giving 
thanks ‘for the late miraculous preservation of the most sacred 
person of your Majesty and that of your Royal Brother from the 
most execrable rebellions and bloody machinations of your 
enemies ’,4 a reference to the Rye House plot. Finally, on 16 Feb- 
ruary 1685, Pepys was charged to prepare a loyal address to 
James II on his accession, and on 19 February his draft, ‘ ready 

1 Ibid., 1676-81, pp. 211-13. A copy of the address is in ‘Select Entries 1677-81’, 
p. 186. Cf. also Pepysian MSS., no. 2879 (‘ Miscellanies’, xi. 281 ff.): ‘Copies 
of three Addresses presented to his Majesty King Charles II by the Trinity House 
upon the three great emergencies of state happening in the years 1681, 1682, 1683. 
The first drawn by the Earl of Berkeley, then Master, the two last by Mr Pepys.’ 
The expressions of self-abasement in the address of 1681—we ‘ do with all humility 
return our most humble thanks to your most sacred Majesty for this your so gracious 
condescension ’—were in Pepys’s time only the ordinary good manners demanded by 
the occasion. There is a reference to these proceedings in a letter of 14 May 1681 
addressed by Pepys to the duke of York ; it concludes with ‘ restless prayers to Heaven 
for a further degree of quiet to his Majesty and satisfaction to your Royal Highness ’ 
(Private Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, i. 11-12). 

* The text of the address refers to ‘ that detestable model of assassination lately 
produced (upon oath) out of the closet of the Earl of Shaftesbury ’ (‘ Miscellanies ’, 
xi. 282). 

® ‘Court Minutes, 1681-5’, p. 47. The address was approved on 25 April, but it 


was not actually presented until 6 June (‘ Miscellanies ’, xi. 282). 
* Ibid. xi. 284. 
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engrossed ’, was approved, and signed by 290 Elder and Younger 
Brethren and commanders and masters of ships.! 

In 1682 Charles II began the crusade against the charters, and 
as this proceeded, the Trinity House, like other corporations, was 
called on to surrender the revised charter which it had received at 
the Restoration. In order to deal with the situation thus created, 
Lord Dartmouth’s tenure of the office of Master was prolonged in 
1684 for a second year ;? but the chief burden of the negotiations 
for the surrender fell upon Samuel Pepys.* Thus it was not alto- 
gether surprising that, when on 14 July 1685 the charter, now 
renewed by letters patent dated 8 July, was formally opened, he 
was found to have been appointed by James II the first Master 
under the new régime. At the time of his appointment Pepys 
appears to have been holding the office of Assistant.° On 20 July 
1685 the new charter was inaugurated with great solemnity. 


The Master and greatest part of the Elder Brothers being met at Trinity 
House about 8 o’clock in the morning, went from thence in several barges 
(one whereof, in which was the Master, carrying the flag with the Corpora- 
tion’s arms ; ® another, in which was the Duke of Grafton, the Union flag 
as Vice-Admiral of England) to Deptford, where after having visited their 
almshouses they went to the Hall of the Corporation there, where the charter 
was publicly opened and read in the presence of the Elder and late? Younger 
Brothers, at the conclusion whereof the Master made a very ingenious 
speech. ... After which, having drunk the King’s health and given those 
Younger Brothers that ask it 2s. 6d. each instead of their dinners (which 
were some time provided at the Corporation’s charge), they went to 
church, where Dr. Hix,® Dean of Worcester, gave them an excellent 


1 ‘Court Minutes, 1681-5’, pp. 183, 185. For instances of Pepys’s employment 
to draft ordinary documents which gave less scope for eloquence see ibid. pp. 76, 103. 

* Ibid. p. 151: 22 May 1684. See also pp. 152, 153. 

5 Ibid. p. 158: 2 July 1684. See also pp. 159, 163-4, 170, 178. 

* Ibid., 1685-92, p. 1. In the charter the king also appointed by name four 
Wardens, eight Assistants, and eighteen Elder Brethren. Among the last was the 
famous shipbuilder, Sir Anthony Deane. 

5 The evidence for this is indirect. An entry in the ‘ Court Minutes ’ for 5 Septem- 
ber 1683 reads as follows : ‘ There having been some dispute about the time of Captain 
Tiddeman’s entering Deputy Assistant to Esquire Pepys, and no other person has been 
under that denomination since the 19 October 1680 but Captain Tiddeman, as appears 
by the minutes of 16 December following, it was conceived to be an omission in the 
minutes, and as he has been so accounted it ought to be so taken, and he was therefore 
declared now to be confirmed in that office’ (ibid., 1681-5, p. 117). His name 
also appears among the Assistants in a list of 1684 in the Pepysian Library (‘ Miscel- 
lanies ’, xi. 879); so it may be inferred that he held that office from 1680 until 
his second Mastership of 1685, discharging the duties by deputy. 

° A copy of the patent from Sir Gilbert Dethicke, Garter King-of-Arms, dated 
24 January 1573[-4], for bearing coat armour, appears in ‘ Miscellanies ’, xi. 593. The 
shield is emblazoned in colours on a blank page. 

? The Elder Brothers had been named in the charter, but the Younger Brothers 
had all to be readmitted under it. 

* Dr. Hickes, afterwards the non-juring bishop of Thetford, became one of Pepys’s 
most intimate friends ; he visited him during his last illness, ministered to him on his 
deathbed, and read the funeral service when, at nine on the night of 4 June 1703, he 
was buried in a vault by the communion-table in St. Olave’s, Hart Street. 
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sermon and very pertinent to the occasion. His text Ps. lxxii. v. 8, ‘ He 
shall have dominion also from sea to sea and from the River unto the ends 
of the earth.’ Sermon being ended, they returned, in the same order as they 
went, to their House in London. . . .1 After which they went to dinner, at 
which several persons of quality did them the honour to be their guests ; 
which being ended, and the King, Queen, Master’s, &c., health drank, they 
parted.” 

During his second Mastership Pepys was exemplary in his 
attendances at the courts. Between 14 July 1685, the date of the 
publication of his appointment in the charter, and Trinity Monday, 
31 May 1686, when his successor was elected in the ordinary way, 
no less than forty meetings were held, and of these he only missed 
four. And not only were the meetings more frequent during his 
Mastership, but the minutes of the courts are much fuller than 
heretofore, while the systematizing hand of an experienced 
organizer can at once be detected at work. One of his first steps 
was to let the board know, on 23 July 1685, ‘the scandal this 
House lay under in their having admitted heretofore Younger 
Brothers being dissenters from the Church and ill affected to the 
Government ’, and it was decided to require them in future to 
bring certificates of conformity to the church of England.* On 
27 July a decision of the greatest importance was taken requiring 
all Younger Brethren who should be admitted in future to be 
seamen.! The Master takes an active part in the mass of business 
to be dispatched in connexion with the new charter, and the 
minutes refer in particular to a most characteristic undertaking for 
“an exact register ’ to be made of all books and papers ‘ in order 
to the methodizing ’ of them, and also to the preparation of ‘a 
general and perfect state of the affairs of the House to Midsummer 
last’. So satisfied was the corporation with their Master by royal 
appointment, that when his term of office was drawing to a close 


the Board made it their request that Mr Secretary Pepys would give them 
leave to propose him to the Younger Brothers for Master yet one year. He 
thanked them for offering it, but begged them to excuse him, for that he 
could not by any means consent to take upon him that office, foreseeing that 
his other business would not give him leave to do the duty thereof, but 
would still [be] ready to serve them on all occasions when the service of the 
House shall call for his assistance. And therefore begged leave to propose 
to them Sir Richard Haddock.*® 


He was nominated accordingly, along with Captain Thomas 
Browne as an alternative name, but on Trinity Monday the Younger 
Brethren broke loose and asserted their independence, electing 


' The charter had already been formally opened here on 14 July. 
* ‘Court Minutes, 1685-92 ’, p. 3. * Ibid., 1685-92, p. 6. 
* Ibid. p. 8. For this purpose seamen were defined as ‘ such as had served seven 
years at sea, and were upon examination found to be able seamen ’. 
5 Ibid. p. 10. * Ibid. p. 90: 18 May 1686. 
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Captain Browne. The board had already decided on 22 May that 
they would ‘ save the expense of a public dinner ’ and ‘ only dine 
privately themselves at some tavern or eating-house at a crown 
a head ’ ; 1 and on Trinity Monday, 31 May, after hearing the usual 
sermon at Deptford parish church, the Elder Brethren adjourned 
to the Rummer in Queen Street.2 At this meeting the retiring 
Master was not present. From the end of his second Mastership 
until the Revolution Pepys only attended irregularly at the Trinity 
House. For the rest of the year 1686 he was present at five meetings 
out of twelve, the courts being no longer as frequent as they had 
been during his reign ; in 1687, out of fourteen he attended six ; 
in 1688 he was present at the three January courts and at one held 
on 24 March. After this he did not attend again. 

The Revolution of 1688 did not greatly disturb the even tenor 
of the proceedings of the Trinity House. Business was conducted 
as usual, and it is not until 4 January 1689, nearly three weeks 
after James II’s final departure from London, that the ‘ Court 
Minutes’ make any reference to what had happened in the 
country. After disposing of the claim of one Mary Cooper to be 
admitted a pensioner of the House in her husband’s stead, 









































the Master acquaints the Brethren with the occasion of calling this Court, 
which was, to signify to them his thinking it necessary (if they shall approve 
thereof) to pay their duties in a body to the Prince; and accordingly having 
put it to the vote they unanimously agreed thereunto. Pursuant to which 
resolution, they that very morning repaired to St. James’s, where the Duke 
of Grafton having met them as he had promised to do, was pleased to 
introduce them to the Prince, who being told by his Grace who they were 
and with what intent they came, was pleased to receive them very 
graciously, saying that the seamen ought to be encouraged, or words to that 
purpose.® 

Pepys was too closely associated with the exiled James to 
survive what Evelyn calls ‘this prodigious Revolution’.4 On 
20 February he ceased to act as Secretary of the Admiralty, and 
on 9 March he was directed to hand.over his books and papers to 
Phineas Bowles, who had been appointed to succeed him. He could 
no longer be of any service to the Trinity House and by his own act 
he brought his connexion with it toanend. A clause in the charter 
forbade the absence of Elder Brethren from the courts for more than 
six months, and in March of the previous year Pepys himself, at 
the request of the board, had moved King James to grant an 
order dispensing with the clause ‘ in respect to the present absence 
of the Duke of Grafton, Sir John Narbrough, and Captain Tre- 









' Court Minutes, 1685-92’, p. 94. 
® Ibid. p. 96. 3% Ibid. p. 194. 
* Evelyn to Pepys, 12 December 1688; printed in Braybrooke, Diary and Corre- 
spondence (4th edition), iv. 243. 
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vanion ’; but ‘it was desired at the same time that it might not 
appear to be the request of this Board, nor that the said clause 
may be otherwise dispensed with than in respect to the present 
absence of the particular persons aforesaid, but that it may be 
still needful to obtain fresh dispensations in future cases of this 
nature ’.! It was this machinery that Pepys now called into 
operation to justify his resignation. At a court held on 29 August 
1689 ‘a letter? from Mr Pepys to the Corporation was read 
wherein he desires that in consideration of his having been absent 
beyond the time the charter allows, and of his being no longer in 
any capacity of being serviceable to the Corporation, that another 
more fit person may be chosen in his room ’.* The letter was re- 
ferred to a later court, and on 5 November the board found his 
request ‘ both reasonable and needful to comply with’; he was 
‘thereupon voted dismissed from being any longer an Elder 
Brother of this Corporation ’.4 At the same time the opportunity 
was taken to get rid of his friend Sir Anthony Deane, who had also 
been absent more than the six months allowed by the charter. On 
15 November Captain George Mohun and Mr. James Sotherne 
were elected to fill the vacant places.® Sotherne was one of Pepys’s 
former clerks. That the services of the fallen Secretary were not 
entirely forgotten appears from a letter of 6 December 1701 from 
Mr. 8. Hunter, probably an official of the House, which begins, 
‘The gentlemen of this House cannot but always retain such 
a sense of what you have done for it heretofore as to be pleased 
with every opportunity you shall think fit to give them to express 
the same.’*® This is the last reference from the Trinity House to 
Samuel Pepys’s activities there: a year and a half later he was 


dead. J. R. TANNER. 
' *Court Minutes, 1685-92’, p. 171: 24 March 1688. 
* Dated 25 August. 3 Ibid. p. 214. 
* Ibid. p. 219. 5 Ibid. pp. 220-1. 


® Private Correspondence, ii. 236. 
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The Circular Letters: An 18th-Century 
Whip to Members of Parlhament 


HERE were no party organizations in the house of commons 

about 1750, and there was no proper party discipline. Fol- 
lowers of the government, and even members of it, would on 
particular occasions speak and vote against it, and a government, 
which normally could count on a very considerable majority, 
would at times find itself in danger of defeat. Every means was 
then used to bring up ‘ votes’ on the government side, and to 
make others stay away, and the help of group leaders and 
borough patrons was invoked ; the whole matter being transacted 
in an ad hoc fashion. 

Here is an example of such a crisis, and of the way in which 
the house was managed. Although the general election of 1754 
had given the duke of Newcastle a majority of over 200, the second 
reading of the highly unpopular Plate Bill was carried, on 
17 March 1756, by only 129 to 120 votes. The same day James 
West, secretary to the treasury, reported to Newcastle : 


Mr. Campbell of Calder voted with us. Mr. Whichcote against us, as 
were Hitch Young, Lock, Olmius, Sir James Creed, Mr. Leveson Gower 
etc. Our friends are of opinion it will be very tight work to go through 
with it. I speak to every one, but I submit that there should be some 
large meeting upon the necessary steps to be taken. 

Alderman Baker went away.! 


Almost every one of the members here mentioned had received 
government support in his election, and to that of Hitch 
Young the treasury had contributed £1,000 from secret service 
money.” 

On 20 March Henry Fox, then secretary of state, reported to 
Newcastle : * 


I spoke to The Duke [of Cumberland] this morning, who most cordially 
assur’d me that he would have ev’ry officer apply’d to that he could. 
I understood Rigby, that the D. of Bedford had sent to ev’ry body on whom 


? Add. MS. 32863, fos. 332-3. 


* See my book on The Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, i. 247. 
* Add. MS. 32863, fo. 398. 
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he had any influence, consequently to Dickenson, Sir William Morton and 
Bob Lewson. I will, however, particularize them. . . . I am by no means a 
proper ambassador to the Cavendishes. . . . Morgan, who was against us, 
will be with us, Lord Shelburne will stay away, I have wrote to Capel 
Hanbury, and to Mr. Edwards etc., etc. 


Thus the duke of Cumberland, as Fox’s patron, on this occasion 
supported Newcastle, and so did the duke of Bedford, who in 
1754 had counted as opposition. 

To quote one more application and reply ; Lord Northumber- 
land wrote to Newcastle on 21 March : ! 


Both our county Members will certainly be there, and I sent to Sir 
William Beauchamp and the two Delavals and had a great deal of con- 
versation with them last night, and they have all promised me to attend 
and to vote for it. 


The case is typical: divisions on specific questions were not 
strict party musters. There was a sufficient measure of indepen- 
dence in the eighteenth-century parliament—real independence, 
or dependence on individual patrons rather than on the govern- 
ment—to establish occasionally a connexion between a division 
and the question on which it was taken. Only ‘ general support ’ 
was expected from ‘friends to Administration ’, while a certain 
latitude of judgement on particular issues was conceded to them, 
at least so long as the government was not in serious danger. It 
was the line taken on the king’s speech and the address which served 
as a primary test of political alinement, and the importance which 
to this day attaches to these theoretical party exercises, is possibly 
an unconscious reminiscence from an age when not every single 
issue in the house was a ‘ party question ’. It was at the opening 
of the session that forces were mustered, and the ‘ circular 
letters ’, whereby the attendance of ‘ friends ’ was requested, are 
a rudimentary form of the party-whip. Under Sir Robert Wal- 
pole the custom grew up of summoning the friends of administra- 
tion to meet the leader of the house of commons at the Cockpit 
on the night before the opening of the session, and these meetings 
were continued under his successors. The following entries appear 
in the ‘ Historical Chronicle’ of The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
November 1742: 


Monday, 15th. Met at the Cock-Pit 178 Members of the House of 
Commons, to whom His Majesty’s Speech was read, 
and received with approbation. 

Tuesday, 16th. His Majesty went to the House of Peers, and open’d 
the session with a Speech from the Throne. 


In anticipation of the preliminary meeting, an article adversely 
commenting upon this custom had been published by Common 
» Add. MS. 32863, fo. 420. 
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Sense on 6 November 1742 (it was subsequently republished in 
The Gentleman’s Magazine) : 


The practice of summoning the Members to the Cock-pit, by a Minis- 
terial writ, and haranguing them there before His Majesty opens the session 
with a Speech from the Throne, is but of modern date, and may be justly 
ranked among those improvements which have been lately made on our 


Constitution. 
There is something very ridiculous as well as very unparliamentary 
in these Ministerial Conventions. . . . The Minister produces a copy of the 


Speech; which being read and received with great applause, it is resolved, 
nemine contradicente, to promote a loyal and dutiful Address to His Majesty 
upon it.... Then the persons agreed upon before to move and second the 
Address, are proposed . . ., and unanimously approved. . . . That there have 
been such practices in former times cannot be deny’d; but as they are 


certainly unparliamentary and unconstitutional, they ought to be prevented 
for the future. 


These preliminary meetings at the Cockpit were continued by 
Henry Pelham throughout his term of office at the treasury ; the 
following letter to William Mure, dated 23 October 1753,1 may 
serve as an example of the ‘ Ministerial writ ’ asking members to 
attend at the opening of the session : 

Sir, 
The meeting of the Parliament being fixed for the 15th day of next 
month, when it is expected to enter upon the publick business, I take the 
liberty to acquaint you, that your early attendance there will be very 
agreable to your friends, and particularly, Sir, to your 

most obedient, humble servant, 
H. Pelham. 


Pelham died on 6 March 1754, on the eve of the general 
election, which his brother, the duke of Newcastle, managed to 
carry through to his entire satisfaction. 





The Parliament is good, beyond my expectations [he wrote on 14 May 
1754], and I believe there are more Whigs in it, and generally well dispos’d 
Whigs, than in any Parliament since the Revolution. . . . The great point 
will be to keep our friends together, and that they should do right, when 
they are chose. For from the enemy, we have nothing to fear.* 


The new parliament was summoned for 14 November, and 


on 2 October 1754 the duke of Newcastle wrote to Lord Hard- 
wicke : 


It is always usual to write circular letters to our friends in the House 
of Commons to attend. I beg you would let me know, in whose name those 
letters should be now wrote. I was thinking that Mr. West might write 
them and say, that he was directed.® 


* Published in Selections from the Family Papers preserved at Caldwell (1854), 
II. i. 108. 


2 Add. MS. 32735, fo. 268. 









* Add. MS. 32737, fo. 26. 
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Hardwicke replied : 


I am quite a stranger to the method of writing to friends in the House 
of Commons to attend. I had a notion that those letters us’d to be writ in 
Mr. Pelham’s name, but West or Roberts ! can inform your Grace correctly. 
If they us’d to be in Mr. Pelham’s name, it may possibly be thought a 
slight to do it in the name of one of the Secretaries of the Treasury. But, if 
this last way has been practis’d before, that will warrant what you propose. 
As your Grace is a Peer, I apprehend that such letters cannot properly be 
in your name; but had better be in that of Sir Thomas Robinson, or of 
Mr. Legge, if it has not usually be [sic] done by the Secretaries.” 


William Murray (subsequently Lord Mansfield), another of 
the duke’s intimate advisers to whom he habitually appealed 
when in difficulties, having reviewed the situation in the house of 
commons, concluded : ‘as to the circular letters, they shou’d 
be wrote by Sir T. R—n [Robinson].’* On 12 October Newcastle 
once more asked Hardwicke’s opinion as to ‘ who should write 
the circular letters’, adding: ‘I own, I now think, it must be 
Mr. Legge.’* Hardwicke replied the next day: ‘I entirely agree 
with your Grace that Mr. Legge is, by his station, the most proper 
person to write the circular letters.’ ® 

The point at issue was not without significance. Henry 
Pelham had been first lord of the treasury, chancellor of the 
exchequer, and ‘the Minister’ in the house of commons. These three 
functions were now separated ; the duke of Newcastle was at the 
head of the treasury, H. B. Legge was chancellor of the exchequer 
(at that time a minor office, as the first lord of the treasury himself 
still presided at its board), and Sir Thomas Robinson, the secretary 
of state in the house of commons, was the chief representative of 
the government in it, though hardly its real leader. The treasury 
managed elections and the house of commons; and as Newcastle 
did not want any particle of parliamentary control to pass out of 
his own hands, he preferred the letters to come from the treasury, 
even though Legge had to sign them.® 

A year later Fox was on the point of assuming the secretary- 
ship of state, which he had refused in March 1754, because real 
leadership in the house of commons and the handling of govern- 
ment patronage had been withheld from him. The question of 
patronage was now passed over in silence; Fox would have as 
much as he could wring from Newcastle. The issuing of the 
circular letters was one of the first marks of authority to which 


* John Roberts, late private secretary to Henry Pelham. 

* Add. MS. 32737, fo. 28. 

* Bath, 6 October 1754; Add. MS. 32737, fo. 48. 

* Add. MS. 35414, fo. 201 (the original letter), and 32737, fo. 109 (copy). 
5 Add. MS. 32737, fo. 148. 


* That it was he who signed them, is confirmed by Newcastle’s letter to Charles 
Townshend, 2 November 1754; Add. MS. 32737, fo. 249. 
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he turned his attention. On 2 October 1755 he wrote to Legge 


who, though still in office, was by then practically in opposition 
to Newcastle :} 


You know that His Majesty has declar’d his intention to make me 
Secretary of State and to give me the conduct of his affairs in the House 
of Commons. 

You have hitherto call’d the majority of that assembly together as usual 
at the Cockpitt to hear H.M.’s Speech and the words prepar’d for the 
Address in answer to it. If you have a mind to do so now I shall be indeed 
extreamly glad, but I am afraid you will not ; and it may not perhaps be pro- 
per or pleasant that another should. I see some difficulty (I imagine so at 
least) that you will meet with in deciding either way, which when you have 
consider’d, I will wait on you, if you will give me leave, to know as much 
of your opinion in this regard, as you shall think fitt to impart to etc.” 


Of this letter Fox sent a copy to Newcastle,? who remarked to 
Hardwicke that he did not disapprove of it, though he thought 
‘the expression to have the conduct of the House of Commons per- 
haps might have been better turn’d ’.4| Hardwicke, who loathed 
Fox, replied on 6 October : 


I think the letter to Mr. Legge one of the oddest I ever read. Can it 


proceed from anything but great confidence in, or great contempt of, that 
gentleman ? ® 


In the letter to Legge, Fox apparently referred only to the 
formal circular inviting the attendance of members at the opening 
of the session. Meantime, independently of Legge and the 
treasury, he sent out another circular soliciting, in a personal 
manner, the support of his own friends. It is not certain to what 
number of members (or borough patrons) this letter was sent, and 
although it went to many, it certainly was not addressed to every 
one usually in receipt of the ordinary letters sent out before the 


opening of a session. Some of its copies at least read as follows : ® 
Sir 


The King has declared his intention to make me Secretary of State, 
and I (very unworthy as I fear I am of such an undertaking) must take 


1 Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke on 12 October 1755: ‘Mr. Legge cannot stay. He 
told Nugent...the otherday, that he could not be for the subsidies’ (Add. MS.32860, fo. 20). 

2 Add. MS. 32859, fo. 323 ; marked in the docket ‘ Copy of Mr. Fox’s Lre. of 2d Oct. 
to Mr. Legge’. 3 See covering letter, ibid. fos. 345-6. 

* 4 October; ibid. fo. 358 (copy), and Add. MS. 35415, fo. 91 (original letter). 
There is a curious discrepancy between the text of Fox’s letter to Legge as given 
above, and the way in which Newcastle quotes it: Fox’s letter mentions the conduct 
of the affairs in the house of commons, and not of the house of commons itself. 
But this was what Fox was actually going to say at least in some copies of his ill- 
judged circular. The idea naturally occurs that it was that circular which Newcastle 
discussed in his letter of 4 October ; but both the contents of this letter, and the way 
in which he and Hardwicke write about the circular a week later, seem to indicate that 
it was only the letter to Legge with which, so far, he was acquainted. 

5 Add. MS. 32859, fo. 398. 

® The text of the letter is printed in Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of King 
George the Second, second edition, 1847, ii. 64-7. 
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upon me the conduct of the House of Commons: I cannot therefore well 
accept the office till after the first day’s debate, which may be a warm 
one. A great attendance that day of my friends will be of the greatest 
consequence to my future situation, and I should be extremely happy 
if you would for that reason show yourself among them, to the great 
honour of, 


Dear Sir, your etc., etc. 


That this was not the ordinary ‘ circular letter ’, as it is some- 
times assumed, appears from the mere fact that it does not name 
the day on which parliament was to assemble, and does not men- 
tion the meeting at the Cockpit. It was a preliminary circular, 
unusual in character, and, as given here, even more unusual in its 
phrasing. The management of the house of commons was what 
Fox had been striving for and now hoped to obtain, and in some 
of the letters his zeal may have got the better of his discretion : 
he speaks of the conduct of the house, when the acknowledged 
constitutional functions of ministers were limited to the conduct 
of ‘ His Majesty’s affairs in the House of Commons’. Next, the 
point about ‘ the first day’s debate ’ and his own ‘ future situation ’ 
was so badly put as to lay him open to the imputation that he 
made his assumption of office depend on a vote in the house, 
which would indeed have been an entirely novel constitutional 
conception. In the debate of 21 November George Townshend 
suggested it in the sarcastic remark that ‘ he did not know that 
the first day of the Session he was electing a Minister ’.1 

On 12 October Newcastle wrote to Hardwicke that Lord 
George Sackville 


had receiv’d a letter from Mr. Fox, which Mr. Maxwel read to me, and the 
answer ; they were both extraordinary in their kind. Mr. F. acquaints my 
Lord ‘ that the King intended to make him Secretary of State, and give him 
... the conduct of the House of Commons and if your Lordship approves 
this, I hope, I shall have your assistance in my new station’ .? 


Hardwicke replied the next day from Wimpole : 


The turn of Mr. Fox’s letter to Lord George is remarkable, but I have 
been told that those words—the conduct of the House of Commons—are in 
all his letters. Some of them have been shewn in this country. He certainly 
has a meaning in it, but even in that view ‘tis indiscreet, and there have 
been times, in which, I believe, such circulars would have been brought 
before the House.* 


When Sir George Lee was approached through Hume Camp- 
bell with a view to taking office, he replied that he would not 
‘ disgrace himself ’ by acting with Fox, and added ‘ that Mr. Fox 
would be attacked for his presumptuous letter, one of which he 


* Horace Walpole, op. cit., ii. 65. * Add, MS. 32860, fo. 19. 
* Ibid. fo. 33. 
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produced (as did the Princess of Wales to Munchausen)’.! The 
king, too, thought Fox’s letter indiscreet.? 

On 17 October Legge replied to Fox’s original inquiry as to 
which of them was to issue the circular letters—the long delay 
in answering seems justified by the remark in Fox’s letter of 
2 October that he was going out of town and would not be back 
till the 12th— 


Dear Fox, 

I am very sensible of the tenderness you shew for my situation, which 
is to be sure a little delicate, but I really think it is much fitter that you 
should sign the circular letters than that I should do it. I take for granted 
the King’s Speech must contain some intimation, and the words for the 
Address some approbation of the subsidies, and as I am so unfortunate as 
to dissent from the measure, I can with no propriety recommend to others 
what I cannot approve of myself. This being the case, it is certainly much 
better that I should not take a step, by signing the circulars, which would 
look as if I meant to recommend subsidies; and had much rather you 
should sign them than do it myself.* 


Of this formal circular letter I have so far failed to find a 
copy ; but Fox’s circulars were not the only summonses sent out 
by administration to its supporters. The duke of Newcastle 
wrote to his friends, to regional managers, group leaders, and 
individual members. Thus, for instance, to the duke of Argyll, 
on 27 September 1755 : 


We hear, we are to have great opposition in the House of Commons. 
May I presume to hope your Grace will have the goodness to send to such 
of the Members, as you may think proper, in time, to be in town the first 
day of the Session ; for probably the great debate will be upon the Address. 


Whatever the justification of these letters as supporting Fox’s 
request, Newcastle, no doubt, was glad to signify in this manner 
that he retained the management of the house. The following 
letter to Humphrey Morice, one among many, may serve as an 
example. It comes very near to the usual circular, and offers a 
private statement on policy such as, in a more regular way, the 
friends of administration were usually given at the meeting at 
the Cockpit. 


As business of the greatest consequence will probably come on the first 
day of the session, I hope from your goodness to me, that you will forgive 
my giving you this trouble to desire, that you would be in town before the 
Parliament meets. If you will do me the honor to call upon me, I will 


1 Newcastle to Hardwicke, 18 October 1755; ibid. fo. 87. 

* Ibid. ; see also in the ‘ Register of Correspondence of the Earl of Bute ’, Add. MS. 
36796, fo. 3, summary of a letter from Bute’s brother, James Stuart-Mackenzie, dated 
5 October, and containing the sentence: ‘ Mr. Fox’s circular letters to the Members 
in a different style to Mr. Pelham’s.’ 

’ Letters to Henry Fox, Lord Holland. Edited by the earl of Ilchester (1915), 
pp. 75-6. * Add. MS. 32859, fos. 237-9. 
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endeavour to explain to you, as well as I am able, the measures which have 
been taken for the support of the rights and possessions of His Majesty’s 
Crown in North America.! 

The joint labours of Newcastle and Fox, and the interest 
which attached to the forthcoming session, produced a favourable 
result. 287 members were present at the Cockpit, ‘which was, 
by near thirty, a greater number than ever met there before,’ 
wrote Henry Fox to Lord Hartington on 12 November 1755 ;? 
and Horace Walpole wrote to H. 8. Conway, on 15 November: 
‘there were 289 Members at the Cockpit meeting, the greatest 
number ever known there.’ 

On 21 November George Townshend brought the question of 
Henry Fox’s circulars before the house of commons : 


Our Ministers . . . had taken upon them to add to the usual respectable 
summons, not only the Ministerial invitation, but invitation of their own. 
... That this was an unconstitutional act of a Minister as desirous of power 
as ever Minister was.® 


A similar report of the discussion appears in a letter from 
Welbore Ellis to Lord Hartington, quoted by Lord Ilchester from 
the Devonshire manuscripts : 


He [Townshend] produced a letter from an enterprizing minister which 
he read and commented upon, in which there was this expression, viz., 
that His Majesty had committed the conduct of the House of Commons to his 
care, etc. Mr. Fox... confessed that he had written to some of the most 
considerable gentlemen of the House, those whom he thought his friends, an 
account of the station to which H.M. had advanced him. That some of 
those letters had been copied by his secretary, who had made a mistake by 
omitting a few words, but if he had been guilty of a negligence or impru- 
dence in his expression in a letter written to a friend, he did not desire to be 
cured of it; as he should not wish to live when he must weigh the words 
he put on paper to a friend.* 


That Fox’s defence was not altogether disingenuous is proved 
by a copy of his impugned circular letter which is preserved 
among the Lonsdale manuscripts ; it is dated 29 September 1755, 
and addressed to Mrs. (Katherine) Lowther, the widow of 
Governor Robert Lowther and mother of the well-known Sir 
James Lowther, who was as yet under age : ® 


I flatter myself you will not think me impertinent nor be sorry when 
I acquaint you, that the King has declared his intention to make me 


? Add. MS. 32860, fo. 142. 

* Quoted from the Devonshire MSS. by Lord Ilchester in his book Henry Foz, 
First Lord Holland, i. 281-2. 

* Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Second (1847), ii. 64. 

* Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, i. 287. The same allegation of a clerical mistake 
is mentioned in Walpole’s report of Fox’s defence : ‘ But indeed the objectionable part 
proceeded from a false writing ; between the words conduct and the House of Commons 
other words which I will not name, were accidentally omitted.’ See further a short 
account of the debate sent by James West to the duke of Newcastle, Add. MS. 32861, 
fos. 55-8. 5 Hist. MSS. Comm., MSS. of the Earl of Lonsdale, p. 128. 
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Secretary of State and give me charge of his affairs in the House of Com- 
mons. I must not take the seals till after the House meets because a debate 
is expected on the first day. You will immediately see the consequence of 
my having a numerous attendance of friends in this my first essay of Ad- 
ministration. I therefore beg, Madam, that you would be so good as to 
prevail upon your friends to shew themselves mine, the night before the 
Parliament meets, at the Cockpitt, to which place I shall have the honour 
to invite them. 

The good opinion of persons of your character and rank is the only 
support I am ambitious of in my new station, and indeed I will endeavour 
to deserve it. 


It will be noticed that this letter speaks of the king giving him 
the ‘ charge of his affairs in the House of Commons’ and not of 
entrusting him with the ‘ conduct of the House of Commons ’, 
and that the reason why he delayed taking the seals is explained 
in a perfectly reasonable and unimpeachable manner: the 
assumption of office would have vacated his seat, whereas his 
presence in the house was required during the debate on the 
address.! The letter mentions, in express terms, that another more 
formal summons to the Cockpit would follow. 

A year later, when parliament was about to meet, the duke of 
Devonshire was first lord of the treasury, Pitt secretary of state, 
and Legge chancellor of the exchequer. Legge seems to have 
thought of issuing the circular letters, as he had done under the 
duke of Newcastle in 1754 ; but the following letter from George 
Grenville to Pitt, published in the Chatham Correspondence,? shows 
that Pitt considered that it was for him, as leader of the house, 
to send out the letters and to preside at the Cockpit, and he 
naturally carried his point : 


Upper Brook Street. November 18, 1756. 
Past twelve o’clock. 
Dear Pitt, 

Lord Temple informed me late last night of the commission which you 
desired me to execute for you with Mr. Legge, about writing the circular 
letters, and convening the assembly at the cockpit. I saw him this morning, 
and had a long conversation with him upon that subject, in which I stated 
to him the great impropriety of such an idea; and I must do him the 
justice to say, that as soon as ever it was mentioned, which I did in the 
most friendly manner and expression, he absolutely declined any thoughts 
of it, and so fully, that one would scarcely believe he had ever entertained 
them. He assured me, in the strongest terms, that his most earnest wish 
was to see you take the lead in that and every other particular ; that he was 
sensible how great an impropriety it would be for you to write the Speech 

. . and for him to convene and open it at the cockpit ; that for you to 
convene and open it at the cockpit, and him to write the circular letters to 

* Previous to 1769 no writs for by-elections could be issued during a parlia- 


mentary recess, 
2 i, 196-7. 
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everybody to attend it, would be still more absurd, and not fit to be done, 
either for your sake or his own ; that for his part he was clearly of opinion 
you should do the whole yourself ; that he would most certainly attend you 
there, and beg all his friends to do so too. We both agreed that it would 
be of great consequence, and highly desirable to have the meeting as 
numerous as it could be; and therefore, that as little time as might be 
should be lost in giving the usual and proper notices. 

There are two sorts of summons upon this occasion. The first is, by 
letters writ into the country, to desire gentlemen to come up. These have 
always been writ by the secretary of the treasury, and signed by the 
person that opens the assembly at the cockpit. The second are the common 
circular letters writ and signed by the secretary of the treasury, and sent 
about London the day before the meeting at the cockpit is appointed. As 
the Parliament is so near, no time should be lost in hastening the first ; and 
as they have always been signed by the minister of the House of Commons 
himself, it might occasion constructions, which, in the present state, may 
have an ill effect, if they should be signed by the secretary of the treasury. 
Many might wonder at the change, many be offended ; if, therefore, you 
are well enough (as I hope you are) in other respects, and the lameness is 
not in that hand, it would be to be wished you should sign them, or as 
many as you can. 


Thus it appears that there was yet another circular, not mentioned 
hitherto, a reminder, ‘sent about London the day before the 


meeting at the cockpit is appointed ’. 

Newcastle, who carefully watched every move of Pitt’s in the 
parliamentary game, obtained a copy of the ‘ Circular Letter in- 
tended to be sign’d by Mr. Pitt, to certain Members of the House 
of Commons’ ; it runs as follows : ! 

Sir, 

The Parliament meeting on the [blank] day of December next, and the 
state of publick affairs requiring the utmost assistance of the Members of 
the House of Commons; I hope, you will pardon the liberty, I take, in 
desiring your attendance at the opening of the session; which will oblige 
your friends ; and particularly, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
N.B. Intended to be sign’d 

by Mr. Pitt. 

A year later Newcastle was again at the head of the treasury, 
Legge chancellor of the exchequer, and Pitt secretary of state and 
leader of the house of commons. Naturally Pitt could not be 
treated as Sir Thomas Robinson had been in 1754, nor could his 
position in the house of commons be placed in a different light 
from what it had been the previous years. Still, Newcastle did not 
relish the idea of letting him muster the government forces, and 
West had to speak repeatedly to the duke about the matter before 
anything was done; nor was Pitt as eager to convene Newcastle’s 

? Add. MS. 32869, fo. 104. The letter seems on the whole modelled on that of Henry 


Pelham quoted above; the copy is in the handwriting of H. V. Jones, Newcastle’s 
private secretary. 
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followers as he had been to summon his own in 1756. Newcastle 
wrote to Hardwicke on 5 November 1757 : 


Mr. West had plagued me about the usual circular letters, and I at last 


gave him leave to speak to Mr. Pitt, as from himself upon them, which he 
did, and was snub’d for his pains.! 


The story of what had passed with Pitt is told in full in letters 
from West to Newcastle. He wrote on 28 October : 


Mr. West asked Mr. Secretary Pitt, if he had any commands for him 
about letters for the meeting of the Parliament; he said very shortly, 
No, none at all; Mr. West begged his excuse for mentioning it, as he had 
been used to give orders for sending them about. Mr. Pitt hastily answered, 
I thank you but no, none at all.” 


It was Pitt himself who next took up the subject. West 
reported to Newcastle on 2 November : 


Mr. Pitt sent to me to come to him, at four o’clock this day, when he 
returned from Kensington: he received me with great complaisance and 
told me he had thought of what I had mentioned to him on Friday last, 
about the circular letters, with great seriousness ; that it was his opinion 
to waive them ; he desired to know the form, which on my repeating to him 
what had been usual in St R. W. [Walpole] and Mr. P. [Pelham] time ; he 
said he could not say it was particularly agreable to him or a pleasure to him 
and therefore did not care to sign; that the only risque was the apprehen- 
sion of its being looked upon as a slight, which he thought there was not 
much in, but however wished something like an advertisement, that the 
parliament would meet on such a day to do business, might be drawn up, 
dated from the Treasury Chambers and signed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and sent to the Members ; that no time was to be lost. I repre- 
sented to him that I doubted the slight would be much greater, for the 
Secretary to write to those who had been used to receive letters from the 
first man in the House of Commons in an affectionate manner: He then 
laughed and said jocularly, if I would write Secret Service it might be 
understood ; * that when those letters were wrote they were wrote by those 
who had the parliament, that this was not his Parliament, but the D. of 
N—— Parliament ; that tho’ a great lord could not write such letters, yet 
he thought an anonymous letter dated from the Treasury Chambers 
signifying the day the parliament would meet for the dispatch of business, 
might be right as a notification: he said he would sign the letters for the 
meeting at his own house‘ and desired the usual notices for the Cockpit 
might go from the Treasury. . . . 


* Add. MS. 32875, fo. 391. * Ibid. fo. 307. 

* At the time when Pitt made this remark, fifteen members, in a total of 558, were 
in receipt of secret service pensions (see my book on The Structure of Politics at the 
Accession of George III, i. 269). Whether after a year in office he still entertained the 
current, vastly exaggerated ideas about the number of these pensions, or whether he 
simulated ignorance (as he did with regard to the usual practice concerning the circular 
letters), may be left an open question. 

* A preliminary meeting ‘of the principal men in the House of Commons’, 
usually held the night before the meeting at the Cockpit. A meeting of that kind, 
on 1 November 1761, is mentioned by Horace Walpole in his Memoirs of the Reign 
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... When I asked Mr. Pitt to whom the letters should be addressed, he 
said to the usual persons only, for tho’ very many will vote for the publick 
supplies and the publick business, yet they cannot all be reckoned friends to 
administration. 


The letters were finally sent without signature, as Pitt had 
wished it, but also without the mark of Treasury Chambers, as 
can be seen from the summons to attend the opening of parliament, 
and the invitation to the meeting at the Cockpit, preserved among 
the papers of Thomas Pelham of Stanmer : 

Sir, 

The Parliament being to meet on Thursday the first day of December 
next your presence is then desired as it is expected they will immediately 
proceed on business.” 

London, 
24th Nov. 1757. 

Sir, 

You are desired to be at the Cockpit, Whitehall, on Wednesday next 

at seven o'clock in the evening.® 
Saturday, 
26 Nov. 1757. 


There is no trace in the Newcastle manuscripts of any circular 
letters for the session of November 1758. Was the issuing of them 


by now a matter of settled routine, in which the duke of New- 
castle did not interfere, or was it that Pitt, having established 
government on a national basis, decided to dispense with them ? 
The latter seems indicated by a passage in the letter which, on 
18 November 1758, John Calcraft, the right-hand man of Fox, 
wrote to Lord Loudoun, then in America: ‘ None of the Members 
are to have summons’s, Mr. Pitt says who wou’d you summons ? 
The people of England are all of one mind.’ 4 

In 1759 Parliament met for the winter session on 13 November, 
and again there is nothing in the Newcastle Papers about the 
circular letters. But in the correspondence of Thomas Pelham of 
Stanmer there isa lettersent from Pitt’s house in St. James’sSquare: 
Sir, 

The favour of your company is desired at Mr. Secretary Pitt’s on Sunday 
next, the 11th instant, at half an hour past seven o’clock in the evening.® 
St. James’s Square, 

7th November, 1759. 


There was no room in the house in which Pitt could have convened 
200 members, the usual number at the meetings before the open- 


of George III, 1845, i. 87-8; see also Gentleman’s Mag., 1742, p. 588, about those 
preliminary ‘ assemblies ’. 

1 Ad. MS. 32875, fos. 376-7. 2 Ad. MS. 33087, fo. 355. 8 Ibid. fo. 357. 

* See Letterbooks, vol. ii; Add. MS. 17494, fo. 49. No circular letter for that 
session is preserved among the papers of Pelham of Stanmer. 

5 Add. MS. 33087, fo. 388. 
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ing of the session, and the letter obviously refers to the different 
kind of gathering, of leading members of the house of commons, 
mentioned in Pitt’s talk with West, when ‘he said he would sign 
the letters for the meeting at his own house’. 

Nor were apparently any summonses issued for the session 
of November 1760, the first of George III’s reign, and the last of 
the house elected in 1754. But when the new parliament was to 
meet, in November 1761, after Pitt’s resignation, Newcastle 
strained every nerve to bring up all those whom he considered his 
friends. ‘It highly imports us, and all our friends’, he wrote to 
Lord Powis, the whig manager for Shropshire, on 15 October 
1761, ‘ to have a great appearance at our first meeting ; if ever 
the Whigs intend to show their strength in support of the King 
and the present Administration, now is the time ; and the whole 
depends upon the appearance and attendance at first.’ } 

Newcastle now sent out his circular letter to those whom he 
reckoned ‘Whigs’ and friends of his own. George Grenville, who 
was to be the leader in the house of commons, and was there- 
fore to preside over the meeting at the Cockpit, wrote no letters 
to Newcastle’s friends, and none went from Newcastle to those 
who belonged to Bute. Administration was an uneasy coalition 
between Newcastle and Bute, while Grenville was so full of 
doubts and fears that at the last moment he desired ‘ Lord 
Barrington should read the speech at the meeting’ (at the Cock- 
pit). Finally Newcastle persuaded Grenville to desist from that 
idea: ‘I told him plainly, that at once destroy’d the view and 
intention of his taking the lead in Parliament.’ * 

The way in which the various members were grouped in the 
summonses supplies a curious chart of the house. Newcastle’s 
list, marked ‘Members to be wrote to, to attend the first day of the 
Session, and by whom ’, and dated Claremont, 16 October 1761, 
contains the names of 342 members of parliament.4 They are 
arranged by counties, in the same order as they appear in the 
usual parliamentary lists ; against each member the name of the 
person is marked who was to secure his attendance, for not all 
received a direct summons from the duke of Newcastle. A paper, 
dated 26 October,® shows what lists of those summoned through 
the intermediary of friends, had been actually sent to these 
deputy-conveners ; 36 are given, containing 194 names.* Thus 
more than half of the members on Newcastle’s list were treated 
as, primarily or largely, dependent on some group leader. Ninety- 

1 Add. MS. 32929, fo. 281. * Add. MS. 32930, fo. 104. 

* Add. MS. 32929, fos. 303-11. 

* There are actually 343 names, but one occurs twice. * Add. MS. 32930, fos. 37-42. 

* There are actually 205 entries, but in six cases these deputy-leaders, of whom 


eleven sat in the house of commons, appear as asked to invite also themselves, and 
four members occur twice in these lists. 
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five of these 194 names, i.e. almost half, appear in the eight 
longest lists, each containing ten names or more; they were 
those of the duke of Bedford (ten names) and the duke of Devon- 
shire (twelve), Lord Powis (eleven) and Lord Rockingham (ten), 
Lord Anson (fifteen), Lord Hardwicke (fourteen), Henry Fox 
(twelve), and Lord Barrington (eleven). 

Seven of the ten men whose attendance the duke of Bedford 
was asked to secure largely or entirely owed to him their seats in 
parliament ; two others were distant relatives and close associates 
of the duke’s. Of the twelve members in the list of the duke of 
Devonshire, four were Cavendishes, one was his nominee at Derby, 
and two were men returned through his mediation ; another one 
was a Derbyshire man. These two lists represent the type of 
aristocratic, oligarchic groups. 

Of the eleven members on Lord Powis’s list seven were Shrop- 
shire and three Welsh members, and one lately a member for a 
Welsh constituency. Of the ten on Lord Rockingham’s list eight 
sat for Yorkshire constituencies and the other two were Yorkshire 
men. These two lists represent groups under territorial managers." 

Of the fifteen men on the list sent to Lord Anson, first lord of 
the admiralty, two were admiralty officials (John Clevland and 
Philip Stephens, the secretaries) and nine naval officers;? two 


? Rockingham found it quite natural to act as whip for all the Yorkshire members 
on his list, but seems to have felt shy of assuming such pre-eminence with regard to the 
two Yorkshiremen who sat for other constituencies : he obviously looked upon himself 
as the territorial manager, but not as the tribal chief of Yorkshire. He wrote to New- 
castle on 29 October: ‘I could not take the liberty of writing to Lord Downe [M.P. 
for Cirencester] on the occasion, for tho’ we are exceeding well together I have not yet 
that degree of intimacy. As to Sir Lionel Pilkington [M.P. for Horsham, Sussex]—I 
have so little acquaintance with him that I could not write to him ’ (Add. MS. 32930, 
fos. 158-9). 

* Their number was so small as those away on active service naturally were not 
included. The summoning of the naval officers through the first lord of the admiralty 
had the additional advantage of providing them automatically with leave of absence, 
if required. In November 1761 Captain Raby Vane, R.N., M.P., received Newcastle’s 
summons through his brother, Lord Darlington, not through the admiralty ; and here 
is the sequel : 

Add. MS. 32930, fo. 408. Raby Vane to the Duke of Newcastle. 
Cleveland House. November 10, 1761. 
* My Lord Duke, 

‘In consequence of a letter your Grace wrote to my brother Darlington and one 
I received from him, I came up to town without leave of the Admiralty but wrote to 
their Lordships immediately saying my private affairs had brought me hither but that 
I was desirous of returning before my ship could be ready to sail, and hoped they wou’d 
not be displeased as I had no time to make my request of leave of absence. As it was 
your Grace’s commands solely which brought me to town I hope you will not let me 
suffer in their good opinion. As it is I must return to my ship.’ 

[Enclosure.] 


Ibid. fo. 410. John Clevland to Raby Vane. 


Admiralty. November 10. 
‘I have communicated to my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty your letter 
of the 9th inst., informing them that your private affairs requiring your presence in 
London, you was come to town without their Lordship’s leave, and desiring their per- 
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were near relatives of Anson’s, returned by him to parliament, 
and two civilian members for boroughs under admiralty influence. 
This can be described as a professional group. Lord Hardwicke’s 
list is more of a family character, though the legal profession still 
appears in it, a reminiscence of his chancellorship. The fourteen 
names in the list include four sons of Hardwicke and one son-in- 
law, and two nephews of his wife; and four lawyers: John 
Hervey, a Welsh judge, Dr. Simpson, dean of the arches and judge 
of the Cinque Ports, P. C. Webb, solicitor to the treasury, and 
Thomas Miller, lord advocate of Scotland. 

The twelve members in Henry Fox’s list were almost all per- 
sonal friends, political associates, or dependants of his, for whom 
he had negotiated seats ; he owned no pocket boroughs in which 
to accommodate his men, but he had his political ‘ pack ’ which he 
provided for, both in parliament and in offices. This is not an 
oligarchic, territorial, professional, or family group, but a parlia- 
mentary ‘faction ’, i.e. political in the eighteenth-century sense 
of the term. 

Lord Barrington’s list is a mere jumble, and, as likely as not, 
contains men with whom he had little acquaintance or influence. 
When Newcastle did not exactly know what to do about certain 
members, he assigned them to one of his political or official 
drudges, Barrington or Kinnoull, James West or Andrew Stone. 
Barrington was connected with Hampshire, and five of the eleven 
members on his list sat for Hainpshire constituencies. He had for 
six years been secretary at war, and, although in March 1761 he 
was made chancellor of the exchequer, there are still three army 
officers in his list. For in 1761 Newcastle was in a difficult position 
with regard to army officers: he had no one to put in charge of 
them in parliament. A friendship was now growing up between 
him and the duke of Cumberland, but as Cumberland no longer 
commanded the army, his secretary, Lord Albemarle, who 
gradually came to replace Fox as his political representative, 
was asked to summon only those army officers who held places 
in the duke’s household, four in all. Lord Ligonier, the com- 
mander-in-chief in Great Britain, though himself in the house of 
commons, did not dabble in politics ; while Newcastle knew that 
Charles Townshend, the new secretary at war, could not be 
trusted—a year ago he ‘ had sworn allegiance ’ to Bute—‘ for a 
time’ as Bute himself put it after having received Townshend’s 
homage.! 

Another professional group, which was contemplated in the 


mission to remain here till Friday ; and I am to acquaint you, that their Lordships 
are extremely surprized and displeased at the liberty you have taken, in coming to 
town without leave ; and they direct you to return to the ship you command, without 
a moment’s loss of time, and carry into execution Captain Buckle’s orders.’ 

* See Dodington’s Diary under 16 January 1761. 
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sending out of circular letters, was to have been that of the 
treasury in its financial, not its political, character. The double 
mark of the duke of Newcastle, its first lord, and James West, its 
secretary, was put at first against the names of twelve merchants, 
most of them government contractors, of two small men in receipt 
of secret service pensions, and of some others who were in various 
ways financially connected with the treasury. But this scheme, 
resembling Pitt’s suggestion about the Treasury Chambers, seems 
to have been dropped, and West was left with only four stray 
members, with whom Newcastle did not know what to do, and 
against whom West’s name alone had been placed. 

The smaller lists are based mainly on family or territorial 
influence, two things which naturally often coincided : George 
Onslow, the son of Speaker Onslow, had to secure the attendance 
of his relatives and of a few Surrey members ; the list of Lord 
Sandwich can be labelled Huntingdonshire and the East India 
Company; Lord Darlington was to manage Durham, Lord 
Buckinghamshire Norfolk, &c. Lord Lincoln, Newcastle’s nephew, 
was to summon six boon companions of his, and John Roberts 
whom he had inherited from his father-in-law, Henry Pelham ; 
and even the old duchess of Newcastle had to write letters inviting 
the attendance of four members of parliament, of her nephew, 
Lord Villiers, and three distant cousins. 

From other correspondence it appears that some more lists 
were sent out, not mentioned in the paper of 26 October,! and 
that some of the members who were in the lists of group leaders 
received also direct summonses from Newcastle. Thus T. Which- 
cote, M.P. for Lincolnshire, was summoned through the duke of 
Ancaster, the first magnate in the county,? but as a member of 
standing was also written to directly by Newcastle ; he replied 
on 28 October, that he had not intended to be in town at the 
opening of parliament, but having received the duke’s letter would 
try to be.* Indeed, a good deal of diplomacy was required to 
reconcile in the summonses the regard which was due to a patron 
conscious of his influence, with the courtesy expected by a mem- 
ber attentive to his own importance. 


’ Thus a list seems to have been sent to John White, M.P. for East Retford, enjoin- 
ing him to secure the attendance of John Hewett, M.P. for Nottinghamshire, Plumptre, 
M.P. for Nottingham, and Sir George Savile, M.P. for Yorkshire; see his reply of 
24 October, Add. MS. 32930, fos. 22-3; and to Roberts, who was to try to secure 
Lord Verney and through him presumably Verney Lovett ; see his reply of 30 October, 
ibid. fo. 190. 

* See letter from Newcastle to Ancaster, 19 October ; Add. MS. 32929, fo. 373. 

3 Add. MS. 32930, fo. 122. When John Page, M.P. for Chichester, an old whig and 
close associate of Newcastle’s, was asked by him to write to Henry Knight, M.P. for 
Grimsby, a nephew of his first wife, Page did so, but remarked in a postscript : * If your 
Grace can find time to write two lines to Mr. Knight I dare say it will please him’ 
(Add. MS. 32930, fo. 132). 
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The duke of Bedford, in political and social standing the 
greatest of all the group leaders to whom Newcastle turned for 
support, received from him the most elaborate letter : 


Never did the situation of the publick require more attention than the 
present ; or make it more necessary for all the friends to their King and 
Countrey to give early attendance in Parliament: for that purpose, I shall 
take the liberty to apply, in the best way I can, to my friends, to be at the 
meeting at the Cockpit, Monday November 2. Your Grace is so good to me 
as to encourage me to ask the favour of you to send to your friends. I have 
put down a few names, which I take the liberty to enclose to you; and hope 
you will pardon me. 

Mr. George Grenville will preside at the Cockpit.! 


Lords Sandwich, Northumberland, Darlington, and Bucking- 
hamshire, and the dukes of Bolton and Ancaster, received letters 
of almost identical contents ; the letter to Lord Sandwich may 
serve as example : 


Claremont. October 17, 1761. 

The Duke of Newcastle sends his compliments 
to my Lord Sandwich, and begs the favor of his Lord Carysfort 
Lordship to send to all his friends ; and particularly Edward Montagu 
to those here mentioned, to attend, without fail, the Robert Jones 
first day (November 3) of the Session; and to be Thomas Ducket 
at the general meeting at the Cockpit, the night John Stevenson 
before, Monday November 2.” 


To most of these letters favourable replies were received. 
Thus Lord Sandwich wrote from Hinchingbrooke on 22 October : 


I have the honour of your Grace’s commands, which I shall immediately 
obey by desiring all the gentlemen (except one) to appear at the Cockpitt 
the day before the meeting of the Parliament, and I should imagine they 
will very readily follow my advice. 

As to my cousin Mr. Montagu, I much fear he never will (as he never yet 
has) give his countenance to any administration.* 


Lord Northumberland wrote on 18 October : 4 


I hope I can answer that the gentlemen mentioned in the list your Grace 
sent me will be in town against the meeting of Parliament, and will attend 
at the Cockpitt the preceding evening. 


To give another example—one from among many—Lord 
Buckinghamshire wrote on 24 October : 


I... immediately spoke to Mr. Harbord and my brother who will both 


1 17 October 1761 ; Add. MS. 32929, fo. 324. 

* Ibid. fo. 338. 

8 Ibid. fo. 452. This was Edward Montagu (the husband of Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu), 
who, though he was Lord Sandwich’s nominee at Huntingdon, maintained a complete 
independence, both towards his patron and the government, so much so that in Bute’s 
list of the parliament of 1761 he was at first described as a tory. 

* Ibid. fo. 363. 
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be at the Cockpit on Monday sennight. Col. Hotham will not I fear be in 
England. I shall see Mr. Bacon at Norwich tomorrow and will then mention 
your Grace’s desire to him.? 


The letters to individual members seem to have been mostly of 
a very simple and standardized type, and so were the replies of 
those who were accustomed to the procedure. Only a few among 
the new members, especially of the merchant class, seem to have 
thought that any letter from his grace the duke of Newcastle 
called for a long and elaborate reply. Thus George Prescott, a 
man of almost fifty, who had spent many years in trade in Italy 
and had become there the banker of the English nobility, and who 
now first entered parliament, wrote to the duke on 27 October : 


I will certainly attend at the Cockpit and the first day of the Sessions, 
and your Grace may depend on my attendance on any future day when 
business of moment may be supposed to come on. If I have not appear’d at 
your levée it has not been from want of respect, but it is my opinion that 
the publick and your Grace may be better served by a close attention to my 
commercial affairs and a regular conduct of them, and I wish some of my 
brethren had followed this rule.” 


Henry Shiffner, one of the ‘ brethren ’ who had not done so, and 
was now nearly bankrupt, sent a no less elaborate reply to the 
circular letter : * 


I endeavoured to pay my duty to your Grace this morning at Newcastle 
House, not to trouble your Grace with any matter relative to myself, but 
purely on the letter I had the honor of receiving from your Grace, and 
relative to the meeting at the Cockpitt. 

I shall always, my Lord, with the greatest alacrity be ready to shew my 
devotion to your Grace, begging at present the indulgence of only five 
minutes to represent to your Grace the present crisis of my affairs in order 
to submitt the propriety or impropriety of my appearing at the Cockpitt 
to your determination. 

I hope in eight days to settle all matters; my separate estate and 
qualification for setting in Parliament remaining vested in myself. 


? Add. MS. 32930, fo. 16. Harbord and Bacon were members for Norwich, a very 
large and independent constituency, where, none the less, Lord Buckinghamshire held 
a pre-eminent position. George Hobart, his brother, sat for Beeralston, a pocket 
borough which the Hobarts shared with the Drakes of Buckland. Charles Hotham was 
Buckinghamshire’s brother-in-law, and sat on his interest for St. Ives. 

* Add. MS. 32930, fo. 118. Prescott seems to have prided himself on the character 
of a bluff, straightforward city man; and on the very day on which Newcastle and 
Barrington left the treasury (26 May 1762) he promptly wrote to Sir Francis Dashwood, 
the new chancellor of the exchequer: ‘ As it never was my custom to augment the 
levées of the great, you'll excuse me if I take this method of sincerely congratulating 
you and my country on your late appointment in the Treasury ; persons like you of 
resolution, ability, and honesty are more than ever necessary in the first departments 
of the State, to extricate us from the labyrinth of wild expence and politicks we are got 
into. You may relye, Sir, that without any pecuniary view to myself I shall most 
heartyly concurr to second in my sphere of life all measures the New Ministry may 
adopt towards the attainment of such a desirable end.’ (Eg. MS. 2136, fo. 33.) 

* Add. MS. 32930, fo. 246. 
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By the autumn of 1762 Newcastle had been driven from office, 
and had refused the overtures, made to him in the summer of that 
year, for resuming it under Bute. He had by no means decided on 
the line he was to adopt in the forthcoming session, but a good time 
beforehand started computing the lists of his friends, and con- 
sidering whom to summon for the opening of the session; no 
longer parliamentary manager for the government, he continued 
the practice as leader, not of the opposition—for this part he 
still repudiated—but of a ‘ connexion’ of his own. A paper is 
preserved among his manuscripts, dated Claremont, 27 September 
1762, and marked ‘ List of Members to be sent to to attend ’.! 
It is a monument—and not the only one—of his amazing naiveté 
and ignorance. No less than 317 members of the house of commons, 
i.e. nearly three-fifths of it, appear on that list, so high did he 
rate his personal influence; and, as Lord Anson was dead, 
Newcastle, though himself already in semi-opposition to the 
government, proposed to summon nine naval officers and two 
admiralty officials through John Clevland, a regular civil servant 
and senior secretary to the admiralty ! Of army officers nineteen 
were to be summoned through the duke of Cumberland, while 
the duke of Devonshire had thirty-four names placed on his list 
and Rockingham fifteen. 

On 3 October 1762 Newcastle drafted a paper under the heading 
‘ Substance of a very material conversation, which I had the honor 
to have with H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, at Windsor Great 
Lodge, on Friday last, the 1st inst.: and some few observations of 
my own uponit’.? These remarks include the following reflections : * 


A true zeal for the interest of this countrey, in the terrible situation it 
is now in; and that regard which many profess for those, who have been 
driven, by my Lord Bute, out of the Administration, should be sufficient 
to engage every single man, in either House of Parliament, who pretends or 
desires to be thought a friend, to be present the first day of the Session. 

It is to be consider’d, and that soon, whether our friends of both Houses, 
should be encouraged or dissuaded from attending the meetings upon the 
Speech, either at my Lord Egremont’s or my Lord Bute’s, for the House of 
Lords ; or Mr. Grenville’s at the Cockpit, for the House of Commons. 


On 9 October Newcastle wrote to the duke of Devonshire : 


I hope, we shall all agree, in getting all our friends to attend, the first 
day of the session. His Royal Highness has been so good as to take a list 
of the names of some persons to be spoke to. I have also given one to my 
Lord Hardwicke ; and another to our Marquess [Rockingham]. . . . I take 
the liberty to send your Grace a list for yourself, of which you will make 
such use, as you may think proper, when occasion offers. I don’t propose 
that any of us should write circular letters.4 





» Add. MS. 33000, fos. 129-35. ® Add. MS. 32943, fos. 28-46. 
8 fo. 45. * Add. MS. 32943, fo. 134. 
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The next day he wrote again to the duke of Devonshire : 


I wish your Grace would let me know your thoughts, as to the atten- 
dance of our friends, Lords and Commons, at the meetings upon the Speech. 

To be sure, I could wish that there should not be great numbers ; that 
would strike them more than any thing ; but, whether it is right to attempt 
to prevent it, or, whether curiosity or some management for the Court, may 
not render any such attempt vain, I can’t say ; for myself, I am determined 
not to go; as to your Grace and my Lord Hardwicke, I could wish, you would 
do alike ; and then I am very indifferent what you do, in that respect." 


The duke of Devonshire replied from Bath on 15 October : 


A strong attendance is certainly to be wishd at the first meeting of 
Parliament, I will take all the care I can about those contain’d in the two 
lists you sent me. Those that are in office can not well avoid attending at 
the reading the King’s Speech, those that are not in employment may do 
as they please and it will undoubtedly be a symptom of their disposition.” 


On 19 October Newcastle was again on a visit to the duke of 
Cumberland at Windsor, and the next day put down notes on 
what had passed between them. Cumberland had raised a new 
point with regard to attendance at the Cockpit : 


We talk’d of preventing our friends from going to the meetings of both 
Houses the night before the Parliament. That would undoubtedly have the 
greatest effect, and strike the greatest terror of anything; but the Duke 
fear’d (without being able to determine anything) that the absence of our 
friends in place, upon that occasion, would give my Lord Bute an occasion 
to closet every man early, to know what his future conduct would be with 
regard to the Administration ; and to make early examples of those who 
would not give him satisfaction ; that will follow sooner or later, but per- 
haps there may be some objection to the stirring or giving rise to it so soon. 

I proposed to the Duke, as a middle way, to let those in employment, 
who chuse to be absent, be so; (and many, or some, of those there are ;) 
and to contrive, that all our countrey, independant friends should know, 
that their not appearing at the meeting would, in our opinion, have a very 
good effect. 

For my own part I shall be surprized to see an inclination in our friends 
to compliment Mr. Fox with their attendance upon this occasion, after the 
strong declarations they have made against him. Nothing but mean sub- 
mission to power can engage them to do it. And, if that is so, perhaps the 
sooner it is known the better, and we shall give ourselves no farther trouble. 
I am sure, that is the case with me, for one.* 


Fox, Bute’s new parliamentary manager, was meantime giving 
out—which Newcastle as yet refused to believe—that many of 
Newcastle’s friends were coming over to the government. 

H. V. Jones, Newcastle’s late private secretary, wrote to him 
on the morning of 21 October : 

The circular notes were sent out yesterday from the Treasury, in the 


? Add. MS. 32943, fos. 143-4. 2 Ibid. fo. 217. 3 Ibid. fos. 312-13. 
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usual manner, for the meeting at the Cockpit, the evening before the Parlia- 
ment assembles. I have not been able to get a sight of the list. But, by 
what I have hear’d, I should think it probable, that the invitation has been 
pretty general. It does not yet appear, where the Lords are to meet." 


Newcastle, in the afternoon of the same day, added in a post- 
script to the letter he had written to Hardwicke : 


You see by Jones’s note, that the summons for the meeting is going out. 
I hope, our friends will have the wisdom not to go; if they do, they de- 
clare, they will go to any body who has power; for nobody can be more 
obnoxious to them than Mr. Fox. 

A friend of mine upon whom I can depend; and who, by his living 
with them, has means of knowing many things, told me they were in good 
spirits; that Mr. Fox was to sound all our friends; they brag’d, that 
Mr. Fox had had (and I believe it after my Lord Bute’s) a great levée ; 
that they had sure friends 260, or 280, in the House of Commons; they 
still brag of my friends.” 


It is not clear what Newcastle had meant, when on 9 October 
he wrote to Devonshire that he did not propose that any of them 
‘should write circular letters’, as on the same day he started 
writing letters to friends to secure the attendance of various 
members. Did he merely mean that he would not write to any 
individual members (which in fact he did very soon), or did he 
mean that they would not issue the last whip which, on the day 
before the session, was circulated by the treasury in London ? 

On 9 October Newcastle wrote to James West : 


I should be sorry that in these circumstances, any of my friends should 
be absent the first day of the session. I am sure you will speak to your 
particular acquaintance, my Lord Archer, his sons, etc.® 


West replied from Alscot in Warwickshire on the 12th : 


I... can answer both for his [Lord Archer’s], Mr. Archer, and Lord 
Winterton’s attendance the first day of the session, which I hear from all 
quarters will be full.4 


On 16 October Newcastle wrote to Thomas Thoroton, the busi- 
ness manager of the Manners group, to secure the attendance of 
its various members,’ assuming that, if in their places, they would 
certainly be with him ; Thoroton replied on the 20th that Lord 
George Manners and Mr. John Manners ‘ will certainly be in 
town by the meeting of Parliament ’, but that he had not yet seen 


1 Ibid. fo. 345. 

* Ibid. fo. 339. But on the morning of 22 October H. V. Jones reported that he had 
not heard of Fox having had a levée, ‘ only that some of his friends had call’d on 
him, upon the late occasion ’ (ibid. fo. 358) ; and on 23 October he again remarked that 
‘it does not appear, that Mr. Fox has had, or intends to have, any levées ’ (fo. 387). 

* Ibid. fo. 138. Andrew Archer, M.P. for Coventry, the son and heir of Lord Archer, 
was married to West’s daughter. 


* Ibid. fo. 177. 5 Ibid. fo. 244. 
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Lord Robert Sutton: he naturally said nothing about the line 
they would take. On 23 October Newcastle addressed the follow- 
ing earnest appeal to Lord Ashburnham : 


They give out industriously that they have made great impression upon 
the Duke of Newcastle’s friends; and that many of them are gone over to 
my Lord Bute. They name some of my nearest relations, and particularly 
our friend Offley,! for which, I am persuaded, there is no real foundation ; 
tho’ I am afraid, our friend has been a little indiscreet in his discourse.— 
Those, who keep company of different complexions, should be very much 
upon their guard, or reports of this kind will be made from things, that are 
really trifles in themselves: but, to shew the falsity of these reports, it is 
absolutely necessary that all our friends shall be at the House, the first 
day of the session ; and I beg your Lordship to speak to Mr. Ashburnham 
to be there.—I don’t insist upon their graceing Mr. Fox’s meeting, at the 
Cockpit, the night before.” 


On 23 October further letters were written to John Page, 
Thomas Pelham, Lord Sondes, John White, and Lord Rockingham 
to secure the attendance of various friends. Some of those 
mentioned in the lists, like on previous occasions, were sent in 
addition direct summonses from Newcastle, and a number of 
independent members received them in that way only. 

On 31 October Jones reported to the Duke: 


The prorogation of the Parliament to the 29th November is strongly 
talk’d of. The circular notes to the Commoners were stop’d, after having 
been wrote.4 


Does this refer to the notes which on 21 October were reported to 
have been sent out the previous day or to a further circular ? 

At the end of the month the storm broke out over the duke of 
Devonshire’s dismissal, but while Newcastle expected that this 
would raise a flame among the whigs, and tried his best to fan it, it 
merely served to show how strong the position of Bute and Fox 
had become, and how many of the friends he had counted on, 
had already gone over to the government. By 13 November, 
when he compiled a new list of the house of commons under the 
headings of ‘ Pro’, ‘ Doubtful’, and ‘ Contra ’,® he had given up 


1 M.P. for Orford ; he was a groom of the bedchamber to the king, and 1758-62 
had been in receipt of a secret service pension of £400 p.a. (see Structure of Politics, 
i. 269 and 272-3), and this was probably still continued to him. He remained, however, 
faithful to Newcastle. 

* Add. MS. 32943, fo. 398. 

* The letter to Pelham names John Butler, Sir Francis Poole, Thomas Sergison, 
John Tomlinson, William Ashburnham, and Rose Fuller (all Sussex men), and asks 
whether Mr. Frankland, Thomas Pelham’s father-in-law, could not influence Admiral 
Thomas Frankland. In the letter to Sondes Newcastle asks him to write to his 
brother Lord Monson ‘ to speak to Mr. Whichcote, Mr. Chaplin, and all our Lincolnshire 
friends to be at the House the first day’. White was asked to secure the attendance 
of John Hewett and Sir George Savile, and, if possible, of Frederick Montagu. 

* Add. MS. 32944, fo. 177. 5 Add. MS. 33000, fos. 153-61. 
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the idea of still having 317 ‘ friends ’ in the house: 214 only were 
now listed as ‘ pro ’, 88 as ‘ doubtful ’, and 256 as ‘ contra’. And 
a week later Newcastle wrote to the duke of Devonshire: ‘I am 
sorry to acquaint your Grace, that appearances do not mend. 
Threats and offers begin to find their weight—more than I thought 
to have been possible.’ 4 

The meeting at the Cockpit took place on Tuesday, 24 Novem- 
ber, and Lord Barrington, who, though still in office, tried to pre- 
serve his old friendship and connexion with Newcastle by supplying 
him with confidential information, sent him immediately the 
following report marked ‘ Tuesday night, 3/4 after ten’: 


I am this moment come from hearing the Speech and Address ; and in 
obedience to your Grace’s commands I have the honour to acquaint you, 
that the Speech is long and historical, with a general account of the peace. 
It commends in the strongest terms the conduct of the officers and men 
employ’d this campaine ; but the first and strongest commendations are 
given to Prince Ferdinand by name, and the forces under his command. 
The Address in this as well as other parts corresponds with the Speech ; 
but every thing which relates to the Peace, seems to me very guarded, very 
general, and such as will not preclude any censures from passing on the 
Treaty, or those concern’d in making it, whenever it shall be communicated 
to the House. Mr. Fox said it was so intended, and wished gentlemen to 
object if they thought the Address convey’d approbation. I am not accurate 
enough to attempt acquainting your Grace with the expressions, but the 
company thought them unexceptionable.* 


A day later Barrington supplemented his report by a note 
dated ‘ Wednesday Even., near nine’ : 


The numbers at the Cockpit were 248, but among these is counted 
Mr. Wilks, and several others not supposed to come here as friends. Nothing 
unusual happen’d, except that the person who presided is not a Member of 
Parliament.® 

Ld. Charles Spencer seconds: No notice is taken in the Address of the 
particulars of the Peace mention’d in the Speech: among the rest, what 
concerns the King of Prussia and his dominions, is past over in silence.* 


There is, moreover, a curious list among the Newcastle 
Papers docketed ‘ List of Persons at the Meeting at the Cockpit. 
Wednesday, 24 November 1762’, and arranged to contain 248 
names ; but only 97 numbers are filled in with 95 names (two 
being repeated twice), while the remaining numbers are left blank: 
obviously an attempt was made to compute a list of those present, 
but this was never completed. Lastly, there is a paper marked 

1 Add. MS. 32945, fos. 88-9. ® Add. MS. 32945, fo. 127. 
* Henry Fox’s seat had been vacated by his accepting the sinecure of writer of the 
tallies and clerk of the pells in Ireland; Barrington wrote to Newcastle in his note of 


the previous night: ‘ Mr. Fox’s writt will be moved so soon as the House meets, the 


lawyers being of opinion that he has accepted his reversionary grant by paying fees 
for it, &.’ 


* Add. MS. 32945, fo. 139. 5 Add. MS. 33000, fos. 169-71. 
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‘Memorandums, November 25, 1762 ’,1 but its contents cannot be 
satisfactorily explained until further information is forthcoming 
from other sources. For, while the Newcastle manuscripts supply 
a good picture of the way in which the opposition tried, and finally 
failed, to prepare for the impending muster, the story on the 
government side remains to be told. The materials for it are 
neither in the Liverpool Papers nor in the Bute manuscripts, and 
so much only can be gathered from those two collections, that 
Bute himself did not engage in circularizing members of parlia- 
ment or group leaders with a view to securing attendance at the 
opening of the session.? If anywhere, it is in the papers of Henry 
Fox at Holland House that one might expect to find fuller informa- 
tion on how the government side, in the autumn of 1762, prepared 
for the opening of the session, but so far nothing material 
on the subject has appeared in the documents published by Lord 
Iichester from that collection. 

A year later George Grenville was at the head of the treasury, 
and the draft for his circular is preserved among the Newcastle 
Papers : * 

Downing Street. October 1763. 
Sir, 

As business of great importance is expected to come on at the opening 
of the ensuing Session of Parliament, which is now fixed by Proclamation 
for the 15th of next month, I persuade myself that your zeal for the public 
service at this critical conjuncture will induce you to give your attendance 
as early as possible: I flatter myself therefore that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you * [here before the day of the meeting which I shall 
look upon as an obliging mark of your regard and attention. I am with 
great truth] in Town before that time and am with great truth & regard, 

Sir, 
your most obedient, humble servant 

By 1763 the procedure of the ‘circular letter’ was firmly 
established, and it even seems that the withholding of that 
‘whip’ was considered a slight. Henry Fox wrote to Lord 
Sandwich,* on 12 November 1763 : 


Lord Temple has courted Lord Verney extremely, and he thinks Mr. 
Grenville] has neglected him, because he had no letter, and because I 
suppose Lord Temple tells him so. 


L. B. NAMIER. 

1 Add. MS. 33000, fo. 175. 

* An isolated letter to Sir James Lowther, his son-in-law, proves nothing to the 
contrary: the relation in which Lowther stood to Bute fully explains his doing so. 
Bute wrote to him on 17 November 1762: ‘I hardly know how to desire you to take 
so long a journey at such a season and yet the presence of a person of your character 
and great consideration joined to the relation we stand in cannot fail to have the best 
effects, and be in a peculiar manner acceptable to me ’ (Add. MS. 38200, fo. 112). 

5 Add. MS. 32952, fo. 162. 

* The passage in brackets is crossed out and replaced by the following sentence. 

5 Sandwich MSS., in the possession of the earl of Sandwich, at Hinchingbrooke. 


Rr2 


Notes and Documents 


The Hidation of Kent 


At the present day the county of Kent is divided into five lathes 
lying from east to west in the following order: St. Augustine or 
Hedelinth of 166,760 acres, Shipway of 127,380 acres, Scray or 
Sherwinhope of 260,510 acres, Aylesford of 244,150 acres, and 
Sutton-at-Hone of 173,440 acres. These lathes have long ceased 
to serve any administrative purpose and are crossed by the lines 
of the parliamentary, judicial, and ecclesiastical areas; but medieval 
records still make occasional mention of ‘ secta de lasto’, and at 
least two lathe courts survived as courts of immunity, one royal, 
at Milton-by-Sittingborne, and the other, at Wye, belonging to 
Battle Abbey. 

It is clear that the lathes were once active centres of govern- 
ment, but the purpose of this note is limited to establishing their 
antiquity and to determining their form rather than their func- 
tion. It will be observed that the present areas of the lathes vary 
considerably, the 260,000 acres of Scray occupying the whole 
coastal plain from Chatham to Whitstable, about half the Weald, 
and the upper valley of the Stour, while the 127,000 acres of Ship- 
way contain only the Romney Level and the high land surrounding 
the Marsh. As we move backward in time, however, it becomes 
evident that this excessive inequality is due to the amalgamation 
of smaller and more equal areas. In a schedule of the eyre from 
about the years 1290-5 ! we find that the lathe of St. Augustine 
has broken into two, the Lestus Sancti Augustini and the Lestus 
de Hedelinge, while the large hundred of Milton has broken away 
from Scray and has an independent existence as a royal franchise. 
This is roughly the position in Domesday, but the hundred of 
Milton has by then risen to the rank of a half-lathe, to which in its 
turn Sutton-at-Hone has fallen and is now the Dimidius Lest de 
Suttone. Hedelinth now appears as the Lest de Estrei, St. Augus- 
tine as Borowart Lest, Scray as Wiwart Lest, Shipway as Limo- 
wart Lest, being respectively the lathes of ‘the men of the 
Borough ’—Canterbury—of ‘the men of Wye’, and of those of 
the ancient royal curtis of Lyminge. 


1 Brit. Mus. Arundel MS. 310, fo. 113 a. I am indebted to Miss H. M. Cam for 
determining the date of this list. 
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It is natural to inquire whether these lathe areas have not some 
relevance to the hidation, or rather to the allotment of sulungs and 
juga, which here take the place of hides and virgates.! In a county 
which was once a kingdom we can hardly suppose that the original 
assessment was made en bloc for the shire as a whole without 
secondary divisions, and the surveyors have grouped the hundreds 
under their appropriate lathes, not always with complete accuracy, 
but with a care which suggests that the latter had some special 
significance in a survey which was mainly a record of fiscal hides. 
If secondary divisions existed they were certainly not the hun- 
dreds, for these were irregular in size and historically unstable. 
Of the hidation of the manors we can only say that the numbers 
5, 74, 10, and so on, which enter so frequently into manorial hida- 
tion in some parts of England, have here no special significance, 
and that the decimal seems to be dominated by some factor or 
multiple of 8, manors of 4, 6, or 8 sulungs being so common as 
almost to constitute a rule. 

In the light of this fact it is of importance that the number of 
sulungs in the one lathe for which Domesday gives a round figure 
should be a multiple of eight. The manor of Milton occupies the 
whole of the half-lathe of that name and ‘ pro quater viginti solins 
se defendit ’. We may, therefore, take it as a working hypothesis 
that the hidation of Kent started from a lathe area of 80, or, if we 
accept the phrase ‘ dimidius lest ’ literally, as applying to area, of 
160 sulungs. 

Two facts make the reconstruction of the Kentish lathes by 
no means easy. The sulungs are in many cases broken into minute 
fragments, and the rubrics of the lathes and hundreds are not 
always accurately placed, showing signs of having been copied 
from the verdicts by compilers who had no local knowledge to 
check them. However, when these mistakes have been corrected— 
and they are usually fairly obvious—Domesday reveals a surpris- 
ingly regular arrangement in groups of 80 sulungs, each group 
forming a solid block of adjacent hundreds, and one, two, or more 
such groups exactly occupying the area of each of the lathes accord- 
to the hidage of 1066. In the tables which follow I give the 
number of sulungs composing the hundreds within each of these 
groups, calling attention in a note to any interpretation, adjust- 
ment, or addition which has to be made to the Domesday text. 
Where the figures for any hundred are given without comment, 
the sum has been arrived at by adding together the assessments of 
each manor as they stand in the survey. 

Beginning from the west, the lathe of St. Augustine, the Boro- 
wart lest of Domesday, contains two groups of approximately 
80 sulungs. The Isle of Thanet, separated from the mainland by 


' 1 sulung =4 juga = 16 virgates. 
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the river Wansume, contains the two hundreds of Estursete, 
12 sulungs, and Tanet, 68, a total of 80 sulungs for the island. 
Facing this upon the mainland of the county is a group of 79} 
sulungs occupying the lower Stour valley, with its centre at Can- 
terbury, the ‘ borough’ from which the ‘ borowara’ took their 
name, and composed as follows : 


Sulungs. Juga. Virgates. 
Cistelet Hd. ; : 12 0 
Esturai Hd. 0 
Prestetun Hd. i 1 
Forewic Hd. . ‘ 3 
Dunamesfort Hd. 1 
Cantuarie Hd. 0 
Brige Hd. 3 
Berham Hd. 0 
Piteham Hd. 3 


Total . ‘ 3 0 


ceooooooooo 


To the south and west of Borowara lathe lies Limowart lathe, 
the district once subject to the ancient royal curtis of Lyminge, 
sometimes known as the ‘ regio merscwariorum ’, or province of 
the marshmen.! It contains a single unit of 80>; sulungs : 


Sulungs. Juga. Virgates. 
Moniberge Hd. . ‘ 13 0 
Hen Hd. . ; : 11 0 
Estraites Hd. 0 
Stotinges Hd. 
Lamport Hd. 
Werde Hd. 
Belicolt Hd. 
Neucerce Hd. 
Hame Hd. ; 
Adilovtesbrige Hd. 
Romenel Hd. 
Oxenai Hd. d 
Rolvenden Hd. 
Sibrihtenden Hd. 


Total . . 80 


In contrast with the 80 sulung lathe of the Lymenwara, the 
modern lathe of Scray includes three such units of 80. Of these, 
Milton, consisting of a single large manor, is itself a half-lathe in 
Domesday and defends itself for 80 sulungs. It maintained its 
administrative independence until the sixteenth century, when it 


MOOR OND FW WHO 
sip thaaleainac latina atlaaeaindh a 


1 Cart. Sax. 335, ‘ Terram in regione Merscuuariorum ’. 
* Domesday enters the Hundred of Blackborn of 74 sulungs under Limowart lest. 


Later records all include it in Scray lathe, where it is necessary to complete the area 
of Wye. 
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became merged in the neighbouring lathe of Scray or Sherwinhope. 
A second, with its centre in the ‘ villa regis ’ of Faversham, is of 79 


sulungs : 
Sulungs. Juga.  Virgates. 
Faversham Hd. . ‘ 44 2 0 
Bolton Hd. ; ‘ 13 2 01 
Felebergh Hd. . ‘ 20 2 0 


Therham Hd. . ; 0 2 02 


Total : . 79 0 - 0 


Wye makes up the rest of Scray lathe and has about it 80,5 
sulungs : 
Sulungs.  Juga. Virgates. 


Calehelle Hd. . , 22 3 3 
Wit Hd. . ? , 24 1 333 
Berisovt Hd. . ‘ 7 2 0 
Certh Hd. 4 : 3 $s 0 
Langebrige Hd. ‘ 14 0 2 
Blacheborn Hd. : 7 2 04 
Total . . 80 1 0% 


The modern lathe of Aylesford contains three sub-divisions. 
Of these Hoo Hundred 613, Rovecestre 44, Ceteham 12},5 make 
up 784 sulungs. Aihorde with Medestane is 79? sulungs.6 The 
rest of the lathe is occupied by a double unit of 1594 sulungs dis- 
posed as follows : 

Sulungs. Juga. Virgates. 


Essamele Hd. . ; 42 2 CG? 
Tollentrev Hd. . , 24 2 2 
Larksfeud Hd. . : 50 3 08 
Wrotham Hd. . F 10 1 2 
Tviferde Hd. . ; 11 2 0 
Litefelle Hd. . ; 19 1 0 
Wachelistan Hd. j 0 2 0 
Total ; . 159 2 0 


Including Sellinge, 6 sulungs in Domesday but 7 in the Excerpta of St. Augustine. 
British Academy Records, 1920, p. 1. 

* The large manor of Teynham is represented by a half sulung in Sheppey only. 
It is difficult to believe that this was its real hidation, and the missing sulung to com- 
plete the 80 may have lain there. 

3 The hundredal heading for Fanne, Berchvelle, Cumbe, Betmontestun, and Dena, 
4 sulungs, 2 virgates, is erased. They were, however, in Wye Hundred. 

* Including 2} sulungs in Burmarsh. 

5 Including 4+ sulung of Gelingeham wrongly entered under Eyhorn Hundred. 

* 24 sulungs of Uleombe have been wrongly placed under Axton Hundred. 

? Including 10 sulungs in Celca, Hecham, Colinge, and Bichelie wrongly entered 
under Maidstone Hundred. 

® Including 18 sulungs of the lands of Rochester which have been wrongly included 
under the bishop’s tenure in Bromley Hundred. Trottescliffe has only 3 sulungs in 
Domesday, but was originally assessed at 6 (Cart. Sax. 152). 
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In the most westerly lathe of the county, Sutton-at-Hone, we 
have the group of Achestan 493, Helmestrei 263, Oistreham 4, 
making 804 sulungs as a whole. The rest of the lathe is irregular, 
consisting of 373 sulungs in the border hundreds of Bronlei, 
Grenviz, Litelai, and Summerden. It is possible that they have at 
some time lost land to the Surrey hundreds of Waleton or Brixi- 
stan, and that it is for this reason that Sutton is known as ‘ Dimi- 
dius Lest de Suttone ’ in the Domesday survey. 

At the other extremity of the county the lathe of Eastrey also 
presents difficulties. In all probability its four hundreds arose 
from the division of two earlier groups, Beusberg-Cornilai and 
Wingham-Eastrey. A sufficient reason for such a fissure could 
be found in the fact that Cornilai, Wingham, and Eastrey are 
each in the hands of a subject, St. Augustine, the archbishop, and 
Christ Church respectively, but though Beusberg and Cornilai 
together make up 79 sulungs, and Wingham has a round 40 
sulungs, Eastrey has 52}, so that the total of the second group is 
abnormal. A possible reason for the increased hidation of Eastrey 
is the increase of its real value during a long period of monastic 
exploitation. 

There remain two outstanding areas which do not conform to 
the general plan. Folkestone is a half-unit of 40 sulungs imbedded 
in the lathe of Eastrey, but reckoned in the lathe of Shipway for 
geld. The two hundreds of Whitstable 13, and Reculver 24}, are 
in the north of the Domesday lathe of the Borowara. Of these 
Folkestone is hardly an exception, being the half of a group of 80. 
Whitstable is probably a new formation due to the assart of Blean 
Forest. Reculver as an ancient ‘villa regalis’ may well have been 
exempt from hidation until after the formation of the lathe of the 
Borowaras, when it was granted to the monastic foundation. 

But whether we seek an explanation for these irregularities or 
are content to regard them as exceptions, the plan of the country 
is made abundantly clear by the 11 units which approach within 
a sulung of the round 80 or 160. 

Diagrammatically the distribution of these groups may be 
represented as follows : 


Modern Lathe. Domesday Lathe. 80-Sulung Group. 


Insula de Tanet, 80 sulungs. 


( St. Augustine Borowara, 793. 


St. Augusti 
ugustine 1 Reteei Beusberg-Cornilai, 793. 


Wingham-Estrei, irregular. 


9 


Shipway Limowart Limenwara, 
{ Milton Milton, 80. 


Scray Wiwara, 805,. 


Wineries Fefresham, 79. 
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Modern Lathe. Domesday Lathe. 80-Sulung Group. 
Hoo, 783. 
Aylesford Elesford Holingaburne, 793. 
Aylesford west of Medway, 1594. 
Achestan, &c., 804. 


8 -at- ; ; 
Suthon-st-Hose = —Sudtone Bronlei, &c., irregular. 


The mathematical odds are, of course, decisive against the 
extremely irregular hundreds of Kent falling into these uniform 
circumscriptions by chance, but there remains the question of the 
relation of the 80-sulung groups to the 6 Domesday lathes. Were 
they arbitrary divisions of these larger units, or were they the primi- 
tive subdivisions of government ? The latter solution seems to be 
the true one. As we have seen, the lathes seem to grow smaller as 
we go backward in time, and as we pass the Conquest the process 
seems to be accelerated. We hear nothing of the large lathes of 
Sutton or Scray, much of the smaller units. Already in a docu- 
ment which cannot be much older than Domesday, the English 
schedule of the Rochester bridge-work, the 80 sulungs of Maid- 
stone-Eyhorn are spoken of as ‘ Holingaburna and ealla that 
lathe ’,} and though the vernacular term is not used in pre- 
Conquest charters, it is almost certainly the lathe which appears 
as the ‘regio’ of the grants of the eighth century, where such 
forms as Limenweara—the Limowart of Domesday—alternate 
with bilingual phrases such as ‘ in regione on Liminum ’.? 

Of these ‘regiones’ the charters have preserved the namegof five, 
Eastrey,? Lyminge,* Faversham,® Hoo,* and Rainham,’ the first 
two being Domesday lathes, the third and fourth 80-sulung units, 
and the fifth in all probability the ancient centre of the 80 sulungs 
of Milton. Wye is not spoken of as a ‘ regio’, but it appears as a 
substantial area by the name Wywara as early as the eighth cen- 
tury.’ Thus, in the earlier charters the unit of assessment of the 
Domesday hidage gains in reality at the expense of the large com- 
posite lathes of 1066. The primitive lathe was probably one of 
80 sulungs in east Kent and 160 in west Kent. 

To inquire into the function of these circumscriptions would be 
to exceed the scope of this note. It is sufficient to say here that 
they conform to a familiar phase of pre-feudal institutions, the 

1 Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent, p. 344. 

2 Cart. Sax. 341. 

* Ibid. 254: ‘In regione Eastrgena ubi nominatur Duningcland’ (ibid. 332, 382). 
* Ibid. 341: ‘In regione on Liminum et in loco ubi.. . apellatur Kasing Burnan.’ 


5 Ibid. 341: ‘In partibus suburbanis regis oppidulo Fefresham.’ Jbid. 353: ‘ In 
regione qui dicitur Febres ham.’ 

* Ibid. 159: ‘ In regione que vocatur Hohg in loco qui dicitur Andscohesham.’ 

? Ibid. 335: ‘ In regione suburbanaque regis oppido ibi ab incolis Roeginga ham 
nuncupato.’ 

* Professor Adams first called attention to the regiones of the Kentish charters in 
Essays in Anglo-Saxon Law, p. 19. 
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ager attributus ‘lying into’ a ‘ cinges tun’ for the purposes of 
justice, administration, and the payment of royal tribute. They 
are ‘ regiones suburbanae regis oppido ’, ‘ad meam regiam villam 
pertinentes ’. They are spoken of as provinces, e.g. the ‘ regio 
de Hoo’, where land is measured ‘ iuxta aestimacionem pro- 
vinciae ’. They have vast common pastures. Comparison with the 
surveys of the middle ages shows them to have had a real economic 
unity analogous to that of the sokes and the shires of the north. 
J. E. A. JOLLIFFE. 


Some Early Surveys from the Abbey of Abingdon 


THE importance of the Abingdon Chronicle as material for early 
English history has long been recognized,! and no passage therein 
has attracted more attention than the early list of the knights of 
the abbey, whereby, as Round showed, we are enabled ‘to identify 
the tenants named in Domesday right and left with the foreign 
knights enfeoffed by Abbot Athelhelm to hold by military tenure ’.? 
Now the printed text of the Abingdon Chronicle* is made up 
from two manuscripts—Cotton Claudius C. ix and Cotton 
Claudius B. vi4—and whilst the latter codex was followed the 
editor took pains to collate it with the former and where necessary 
to supply therefrom any omission that might occur in it.° Con- 
cerning the list of knights he remarks: ‘ The passage which here 
commences . . . does not occur in C. ix.’ ®* In point of fact, however, 
there is in that manuscript a much more elaborate entry which 
covers very similar ground and (strangely escaping the learned 
editor’s notice) is wholly omitted from his work. The more im- 
portant sections of that entry are printed below. 

This text falls into three clearly divided sections. Firstly, there 
is the short survey following the heading ‘ De hundredis et de 
hidis ecclesie Abbendonensis in Berchescire sicut scriptura thesauri 
regis continet per hundreta singula dispositis ’. Then there follows 
a more elaborate record headed ‘ Item in alio libro thesauri regis 
tempore Willelmi regis qui Angliam suo adquisiuit imperio scripto. 
Abreuatio hidarum et descriptio taliter continetur’. Finally, 


? Cf. especially F. M. Stenton, Harly History of the Abbey of Abingdon, Blackwell, 
1913, p. 1. 


2 Round, Feudal England, p. 306. 

’ Chronicon monasterii de Abingdon, ed. Stevenson (Rolls Series, 1858). 

* MS. Cotton Claudius C. ix is an early thirteenth-century manuscript written in 
double columns, Cotton Claudius B. vi is a very similar manuscript of a date about 
half a century later. The former text may be described as the first edition of the work ; 
the latter as a considered revision. (Cf. Stevenson, op. cit., vol. i, p. xiv; Stenton, 
op. cit., pp. 2-3. 

5 Stevenson. op. cit., vol. i, pp. Xv—xvi. 

® Stevenson, op. cit., ii, 4n. 
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there is the survey beginning on fo. 189 b.1 These headings 
raise points of considerable interest. If the hidage statistics of the 
initial short survey be compared with those of Domesday it will 
be found that they correspond not with the T.R.W. but with the 
T.R.E. entries. The section (not here reproduced) which follows 
the second heading proves, on the other hand, to be a shortened 
version of the full Domesday entries.2, What then are we to make 
of the descriptions given to these two surveys in this record ? 
The former is said to follow the ‘ writing of the treasury of the 
king’; the second gives the details to be found ‘ in the other book 
of the treasury ’ of the king written in the time of King William 
the Conqueror. These statements forcibly recall the famous 
passage® in the Abingdon Chronicle itself, which records the manner 
in which Abbot Faritius of that house vindicated his rights by 
appeal to the ‘ Book of the Treasury’. Alike from the language 
of these headings and from the subject-matter of the surveys 
which follow them we must conclude that it is Domesday itself 
to which reference is here made. 

The significance of these descriptions is enhanced if we refer 
to a piece of evidence from the other end of England. In 1771 
Bentham printed among the admirable appendixes to his work on 
Ely * an important charter of Henry I which may be dated 1127.5 
This charter has passed almost without comment from Bentham’s 
day ; yet it contains a most remarkable phrase. ‘Sciatis’, says this 
deed, ‘ quia uolo et concedo et precipio ut omnes illi barones et 
uauassores qui terras illas tenent quas carta mea Wintonie de 
Thesauro meo testatur fuisse iuratas tempore patris mei ad feudum 
ecclesie de Ely recognoscant eas et tenant de predicta ecclesia ’. 
It would be unwise to generalize from a phrase of any ambiguity, 
but in the light of the other Ely evidence ® it seems that the 


1 The existence of these surveys was well known to Professor Stenton, who very 
kindly called my attention to this manuscript. 

2 This version, from whatever quarter it was derived, is by no means a perfect copy 
of Domesday. It contains an account of the estates of the church of Abingdon in 
Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucestershire, and in the main reproduces the Domes- 
day statistics in an abbreviated form. But it contains a few important variations, 
and in one case a complete entry which could not have been derived from the com- 
pleted Domesday since it does not appear in that record. 

% Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 115, 116. Exhaustively discussed by Round 
(Feudal England, pp. 142 seqq.) and termed by him the ‘ first mention of Domesday 
Book’. 

* Bentham, History and Antiquities of the Church of Ely, Cambridge, 1771, appendix 
no, xix. 

5 The original charter is now preserved in the Muniment Room at Ely, but I have 
had no opportunity of making a collation. Bentham, however, accurately used a 
good cartulary copy. The charter from Bentham’s day has passed almost un- 
noticed. Farrer mentions it (but without discussing the Domesday reference) in his 
Itinerary of Henry I, and dates it as above (ante, xxxiv. 544). 

* If the language of our text be compared with the writ of William I which ordered 
the Domesday returns for the Ely lands (Round, Feudal England, p. 133), a most striking 
parallelism is to be found, for the essential passage in that writ runs: ‘Inquire per 
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‘carta mea Wintonie de thesauro meo ’ can be nothing else than 
Domesday itself : the ‘ Liber de thesauro’ of the Faritius charter?, 
the ‘Rotulum Winton’ of the Evesham chronicler.? This reference 
to Domesday as kept in the treasury at Winchester is only 
slightly posterior to the Abingdon note, and it confirms in a 
striking way the evidence of that note relative to the custody 
of Domesday.* It also bears directly upon the statements in the 
text printed below, statements which clearly refer to Domesday 
in its connexion with the royal treasury. The distinction implied 
in the Abingdon notes is, however, hard to elucidate. There is a 
considerable body of evidence which goes to show that the 
Domesday returns were stored for some time in the treasury 
alongside of Domesday itself,4 and it does not seem wholly im- 
possible that the distinction here implied is that between the 
returns (scriptura) of hides taken hundred by hundred and the 
completed Domesday itself (the Book of the Treasury).' But be 
this as it may, this text supplies with the Ely charter an important 
new piece of evidence connecting Domesday with the treasury 
at an early date and both confirm the evidence of the charter of 
Queen Matilda to Abbot Faritius. 

With the third section of this text we come on a record which 
is quite distinct from Domesday. Moreover, it is possible to date 


it with some certainty. Many of the names find their place also 
in Abbot Athelhelm’s list of knights which was composed before 
1084.6 But our list is clearly of somewhat later date. From com- 
parison with Domesday it appears that we are here dealing with 
the generation immediately subsequent to William’s great survey. 
William of Seacourt is the son of Anskil the Domesday tenant ;‘ 


episcopum Constantiensem et per episcopum Walchelinum et per ceteros qui terras 
sanctae Aedeldrede scribi et iurari fecerunt quomodo iurate fuerunt et qui eas iurauerunt 
et qui iurationem audierunt et qui sunt terre et quante et quomodo vocate [et] qui eas 
tenent.’ 

* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 116. 

* Chronicon Abbatie de Evesham (Rolls Series), p. 97. 

’ It is interesting to observe how well the Ely text confirms Round’s argument 
from the Faritius charter and the chronicler’s description thereof. ‘The court is 
held “in castello Wincestrie” says the narrative, “‘ apud Wintoniam in thesauro ” 
says the record, and it was here that appeal was made to Domesday. Both 
are right for the royal treasury was in Winchester castle’ (Feudal England, p. 143). 
Now the Ely charter of 1127 speaks of ‘ carta mea Wintonie de thesauro meo’. 

‘ In particular there is the famous writ of William Rufus to St. Benet of Hulme 
which refers to ‘ meis breuibus . . . qui sunt in thesauro regis’ in such a way as most 
strongly to suggest that the breuia are the very Domesday returns (Dugdale, Mon. 
Ang. iii. 86 ; Round, Feudal England, p. 144; Johnson, Vict. Co. Hist., Norfolk, ii. 3). 
‘ Heming’s cartulary describes the Domesday returns as stored in thesauro regali’ 
(Round, op. cit., p. 144). 

5 It must, however, be remembered that the scriptura may possibly have been 
a book since the other rubric refers to alio libro thesauri. And it may be noted 
that the whole of the contents of the initial short survey could have been extracted 
from Domesday except the Anglicized place-names. 

* Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 3-6. 7 D. B.i. 58 b. 
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Hugh is the son of Berner who held land in 1086.1 Moreover, 
several of the tenants in the list appear in other independent 
documents of the reign of Henry I. Turstin of Saint Helena, 
William of Seacourt, Ansger, and Robert of Sandford all appear 
in charters of this date.2 On all counts we may confidently date 
this survey from the time of Henry I.* It thus forms an impor- 
tant addition to the series of early surveys whose significance 
was emphasized with such force by Round.‘ In particular it 
may be usefully compared with the first section of the Peter- 
borough ‘ Black Book ’,> and with the early surveys of about 
the same date in the Evesham cartulary, some of which have 
been printed.® 

This text is interesting from many points of view. Forexample, 
it indicates very strongly that the private revenue of the abbey 
was derived in the earlier half of the twelfth century from a hidage 
scheme in operation at the time of the Confessor.’ It would 
probably supply valuable information as to the succession of fees 
on the abbey lands. But whilst its main interest may prove to be 
for the genealogist, it also raises two points of general significance 
to the historian. It should be noted that we now possess an 
extensive series of surveys of the Abingdon lands covering the 
critical age of English feudalism. There is the list of Abbot Athel- 
helm (before 1084) ; there are the notices of the tenants in Domes- 
day and in the corresponding manuscript text in the earlier 
Abingdon register ; there is the survey of the reign of Henry I; 
and there is the ‘carta’ of 1166.8 From such unusually full evidence 


1 D. B.i. 58 b. 

2 Chronicon Monasterii de Abingdon, ii. 60, 131, 137, 138, 161, 168. 

> We must not, however, here exclude the possibility of the occasional intrusion 
of some later names. This danger, as Round pointed out, must always be remembered 
even in the case of Abbot Athelhelm’s list itself (Feudal England, p. 221). 

* Ibid. pp. 147-224. 

5 Appendix to Chronicon Petroburgense (ed. Stapelton, Camden Soc.). Discussed by 
Round, Feudal England, pp. 157 seqq., and dated in its respective sections by Professor 
Stenton, Northern Danelaw, pp. 6 seqq. 

° Harl. MS. 3763, fo. 80; Cotton Vesp. B. xxiv, passim. Cf. Round, Feudal 
England, pp. 177 seqq. 

7 A comparison of the survey with Domesday will leave little doubt on this point. 
The case of Barton (D. B. i. 58 b) seems the only exception to the general rule. Notable 
examples will be found in the cases of Marcham, Cumnor, Chievely, and Uffington 
(D. B. i. 58 b, 59). In some cases Domesday records a ‘ composite’ entry, the com- 
ponent parts of which are specially described in the survey. The case of Leckhampstead 
and Welford (D. B. i. 58 b) is illuminating in this respect, as is also the description of 
Milton and Drayton (D. B. i. 59). A prominent feature of the Berkshire Domesday 
is the general reduction therein of the hidage on the ecclesiastical lands (Round, 
Vict. Co. Hist., Berkshire, i. 286). Elsewhere in the county we know that such reduc- 
tion did not prove permanent (Round, op. cit., p. 287). It is of considerable interest, 
therefore, to note the appearance of the older arrangements not only in the preliminary 
list which we print but also in the survey of the time of King Henry. 

® Red Book of the Exchequer (Rolls Series), pp. 305, 306. Cotton Claudius C. ix 
also gives a copy of this list which presents no important variations. But it is prefaced 
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it should be possible to draw some conclusion, and a general 
comparison of these texts impresses the reader very forcibly 
with the extreme stability of the feudal arrangements on the 
Abingdon lands. It is the work of the Conqueror and of Abbot 
Athelhelm which controls all future development. The servitiwm 
debitum of thirty knights clearly goes back to the time of William I. 
The number of knights’ fees actually created by the abbots 
remains substantially unchanged,’ whilst the number of men 
who hold them is most remarkably constant from the time of 
the Conqueror to the compilation of the ‘ Cartae’.2 The feudal 
organization of the lands of the abbey of Abingdon can now be 
checked at frequent intervals during the century subsequent to the 
Conquest. It can be shown to have followed throughout even in 
detail the scheme of the Conqueror. 

But the document printed below also raises in an acute form 
a question for which it would at present be very difficult to pro- 
vide an answer. Just as the Henry I survey has its counterpart in 
several other contemporary texts, so also are the Abingdon corol- 
laries to Domesday part of a series of texts whose purpose and 
whose mutual relationship are as yet obscure. There are several 
documents both printed and unprinted which, whilst parallel to 
Domesday, cannot be considered as copies therefrom. Of these 
the famous Inquisitio Eliensis* and the Canterbury Surveys 4 
may be taken as examples. From many religious houses we find 
therefore documents which bear some close relation to Domesday, 
but were not derived from the completed Domesday text. How 
far (we are therefore bound to ask) did the religious houses take 
an active and an individual part in the Domesday inquisition ? 
How far did they use the returns for the preparation of private 
surveys of their own ? These are questions which are becoming 
more and more pressing, since they are clearly of vital importance 
to an understanding of Domesday diplomatic. 

D. C. Dove.as. 
by an account of Henry II’s inquest which is of some significance : ‘ Presidente huic 
ecclesie iure abbatis domino Godefrido episcopo rex Henricus iunior scire uolens quot 
in Anglia milites de ueteri aut de nouo foefamento essent precepit uicecomitibus suis 
omnibus ut hoc idem diligenter inuestigarent et presentie sue intimarent. Quod cum 


de hac abbatia sicut et de ceteris fieri iussum fuisset inquisitum est solicite sicut rex 
preceperat et eorum nomina cum sigillo ecclesie regi sunt per scriptum transmissa ’ 
(fo. 190, col. ii). 

1 The knights of Abingdon hold 33 fees in 1166. Under Abbot Athelhelm they hold 
31,4, fees. 

% There are thirty-four military tenants in 1166; thirty under Henry I; thirty 
in the time of Abbot Athelhelm. Whilst it is occasionally difficult to isolate the military 
tenants in Domesday, these certainly numbered on the Abingdon lands not less than 
thirty and not more than thirty-five. 

% Inquisitio Comitatus Cantabrigiensis, ed. N. E. 8. A. Hamilton (Royal Society of 
Literature), London, 1876. 
* ed. Ballard (British Academy, Records of Economic History, iv). 
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Cotton Claudius C. ix, fo. 187 b, col. i. 
De hundredis et de hidis ecclesie Abbendonensis in Berchescire sicut 
scriptura thesauri regis continet per hund(reta) singula dispositis. 


Hornimere 

In Hornimere hundreto Cumenore pro quinquaginta hidis. Bertone 
pro lx hidis. 

In Roeberge hundreto Cuulea pro xxvii hidis. Waliford pro | hidis. 


De terra huius manerii Waliford tenet 
Rainboldus Lechamstede x hidis. Et 
Willelmus iiiior hidas in Westuna. Et 
Bernerus ii hidas in Boxore. Has tenuerunt 
Brichtwinus et Aluricus et quidam pre- 
positus de abbatia nec potuerunt recedere. 
Bedene pro x hidis. In Benneham ii hidae. 
In Mercheham hundreto Merceham pro xx hidis. Frieleford pro x hidis. 
In Obbenei i hida. Lege’ pro i hida. Gare- 
ford’ pro x hidis. Hannelei pro x hidis. 
Gosei’ pro xvii hidis. Linford’ pro vii 
hidis. Ibidem iii hidae. Draicote pro x 


hidis. 

In Suttune hundreto Appelford pro v hidis. Middeltun’ pro xxviii 
hidis. In Suttune i hida. Witteham pro x 
hidis. 

In Riplesmere hundreto Winekefeld pro x hidis. De hac terra sunt 
iii hide in foresta. 

In Cerledone hundreto Wiscelea pro x hidis. 

In Nachedesdorne hundreto Ferneburge pro x hidis. Cilledone pro v 
hidis. 

In Cheneteberie hundreto § Lawartone pro vi hidis et dimidia. 

In Scriveham hundreto Wacenesfeld pro xx hidis. 

In Hilleslaue hundreto Offenton’ pro xl hidis. Speresholt pro x hidis. 


In Gamenesfeld hundreto § Wrdam pro xxx hidis. Cernie pro ii uirgatis. 
Item dimidia hida. Scarengeford’ pro xii 
hidis. Pesei’ pro ii hidis. 


In Wanetinz hundreto Lachinz pro x hidis. [fol. 187 b col. ii] Gainz 
pro x hidis. Item ii hidae. Bochelande 
pro v hidis. 


Item in alio libro thesauri regis tempore Willelmi regis qui angliam suo 
adquisiuit imperio scripto. Abreuatio hidarum et descriptio taliter con- 
tinetur. 

[Then follows a list of hidages and estates which in the main reproduce 
the Domesday statistics in an abbreviated form. After this the manuscript 
proceeds :]} 

Qui sint qui teneat [sic] terras huius ecclesie abbendonie. 

In Bertuna sunt xl hidae geldantes . Ex his tenet Willelmus de Seue- 
kewrda vi hidae in Baiwrda. Et in eadem tenet Robertus de Sandford 
lili hidas. Hugo filius Berneri tenet in Sunningewelle ii hidas et in Cenituna 
iii hidas. In eadem Kenituna tenet Atzo cocus i hidam et Edricus i aliam . 
In Suggewrda tenent Robertus et soror eius iii hidas. In Sandford tenet 
Henricus filius Oini i hidam . Et in eadem Fernoldus tenet i hidam. In 





fo. 189 b, 
col. i. 
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Hansteseie tenet Rogerus Grim dimidiam hidam . Summa xxii hidae et 
dimidia. 

In Sandford tenent uillani viii hidas. Et in Scerpenhylla vi hidae et 
dimidia. Et in Hansteseia ii hidas et dimidia. 

In dominio dimidia hida. 

In Hanneia x hidae. Ex his tenent rustici vi hidas. Osbertus iii hidas. 
Et Warinus i hidam. 

In Linford x hidae. Ex his tenet Radulfus de Langetot vii hidas. Et 
Turstanus iii hidas. 

In Gareford x hidas. Ex his tenet Hugo iihidas. Et rustici tenent vi 
hidas et i uirgatam. Et abbas in dominio i hidam et dimidiam et i uirgatam. 

In Mercham xx hidae. Ex his tenet Willelmus de Seuechewrda i hidam 
Et Rogerus camerarius dimidiam hidam. Et rustici abbatis viii hidas et 
dimidiam. Et cotsetli iii hidas v acris minus. Et abbas in dominio vii hidas 
et i cotsetler. 

In Frigeleford x hidae. Ex his tenet Turstanus iiii hidas . Et Iohannes 
ii hidas. Et rustici iii hidas. 

In Tubbeneia i hida. 

In Appelford v hidae. Ex his tenet Paganusi hidam. Et rustici iiii hidas. 

In Witteham x hidae et i uirgata . Ex his tenent rustici v hidas. Et 
in dominio v hidae et i uirgata. 

In Middeltuna x hidae et dimidia. Ex his in dominio v hidae. Et rustici 
v hidas et dimidiam. 

In Dreituna xviii hidae. Ex his tenet Radulfus i hidam et i uirgatam. 
Et Turstanus i hidam. Henricus i hidam. Et rustici xiiii hidas et iii uir- 
gatas. 

Turstanus de sancta Helena tenet v hidas in Gerstuna Et ii hidas in 
Henredei. Et Eadwardus de Sutt[on] i hidam . 

In Cildetona v hidae de feodo Roberti de Sandford. 

In Offentuna xl hidae. Ex his tenet Michaelis de Culumbf[eres] vi hidas. 
Et sacerdos i hidam. Et Ricardus filius Sefug[el] i hidam et i uirgatam. 
Et rustici viii hidas. Et in domino xxiiii hidae. 

In Speresholt Hugonis dispensatoris x hidae. 

In Gosei x hidae. In dominio v hidae. Et rustici v hidae. 

In Denceswrde vii hidae. Radulfus de Alre tenet. 

In Ferneberge x hidae. Ex his tenet Radulfus i hidam. Et rustici 
tenent ix hidae. 

In Laking x hidae . Hedewlfus tenet i hidam. Et rustici ix hidas. 

In Gaingia x hidae. 

In Cumenora li hidae. Ex his tenet Willelmus de Seuekurda v hidas. 
Robertus de Wihteham v hidas. Ricardus Calmunt i hidam et dimidiam. 
Walterus i hidam. Simon ii hidas et dimidiam. Robertus de Lie i hidam. 
Robertus filius dapiferi dimidiam hidam. Et rustici tenent xxix hidas. 
Et in dominio vi hidae et dimidia. 

In Scelengeford xii hidae. Ex his tenent rustici viii hidae. Et Michaelis 
de Culembferes] ii hidas. Et in dominio ii hidae. 

In Wecenesfeld xx hidae . Ex his sunt in dominio x hidae. Et rustici 
tenent vii hidas. Et Willelmus de Pont’ Arch’ iii hidas et i uirgatam. 

In Wrda xxv hidae. Ex his sunt in dominio xv hidae . Et homines 
tenent x hidas. 
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In Cernei i hida et i uirgata. 

In Pesi ii. 

In Bochelande v hidae. 

In Lechamstede x hidae. Ex his tenet Fulco frater abbatis ii hidas et 
i uirgatam. Et Herbertus filius Hereberti viii hidas et iii uirgatas. 

In Waliford xl hidae. Ex his sunt x hidae in Weston’. Willelmus de 
Pont’ Arch’ tenet iiii hidas. Et facit i hidam ad ecclesiam. Turstanus de 
sancta Helena dimidiam hidam. Et rustici iiii hidas et i uirgatam. Et in 
dominio i uirgata. 

In Estona x hidas homines tenent. 

In Boxora x hidae. Ex his Hugo filius Berneri tenet ii hidas . Et 
homines tenent v hidas. Et in dominio ii hidae et iii uirgatae. 

In Benneham x hidae. Ex his tenet Ansgerus ii hidas . Et homines iiii 
hidas. Et in dominio iiii hidas. 

In Ciuelea xxvii hidas. Ex his tenet Iohannes i hidam et i uirgatam et 
Eldel’ i hidam. Et ecclesia i hida. Et homines xvii hidas et iii wirgatas 
Et in dominio vii hidae. 

In Bradelea v hidae. Engelardus camerarius episcopi Wint(onie] tenet. 

In Wisselea x hidae. 

In Winekefeld x hidae. 

In Leofwaratone vi hidae et dimidia. Robertus de Sand[fordie] tenet. 

In Budene xi hidae. 

In Abbendune xv hidae. 


French Ambassadors’ Reports on Financial Relations with 
Members of Parliament, 1677-81 


SEVERAL of the French ambassadors’ reports to Louis XIV 
regarding disbursements to members of parliament are published 
or analysed quite fully by Dalrymple in Memoirs of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Such are Barrillon’s reports of 14 December 1679,! 
which begins 22 December 1678, and of 5 December 1680,? which 
begins 31 October preceding. The former accounts for 56,550 
livres (£4,241 5s.) and the latter for 114,550 livres. Reports of 
22 December 1678 and 31 October 1681 are referred to in Barril- 
lon’s letters or reports, but they are no longer with the correspon- 
dence in the archives. I have found, however, two unpublished 
reports on 17 June 16773 and July 1678,4 which are printed 
below. CLYDE LECLARE GROSE. 


1 ii. pp.314-15. The original is in Les Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
136, ff. 184-5. 

2 ii. pp. 316-17. The original is in Les Archives des Affaires Etrangéres, Angleterre, 
140, f. 338. 

3 Ibid., 123, ff. 289-90. Dalrymple (ii. 129, 134) refers to one of Courtin’s reports 
dated either 15 May or 15 June 1677, but I have not been able to find it; and his 
analysis of it shows that it was not this report of 17 June 1677. 

* Arch. d. Aff. Etr., Angl., 130, ff. 67-8. This report appears on one large sheet, 
and is in cipher with the deciphering in pencil above. 


VOL, XLIV.—NO. CLXXVI. ss 


fo. 190, 
col. i. 
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I 


Memoire de la Recepte et depense faite par Mt Courtin! en Angleterre 
jusqu’au 17¢ juin 1677 


Estat de la despence et de la recepte que Mr Courtin a faite de l’argent 
qu’on luy a remis 4 Londres par ordre de Sa Maiesté 

Recepte 

Despense 

La despence de la premiere assemblée du Parlement se monte 4 deux 
mille neuf cens cinquante livres sterlin 

La despence de la seconde assemblée du Parlement se monte & trois 
cens cinquante livres sterlin 

Pris sur cet argent pour la somme de 6400 monnoye de france accordée 
par Sa Mté, scavoir 400 pour le remboursement des ports de lettres adressées 
& Mr Courtin pour faire tenir 4 Mr de feuquieres, et de celles qui luy ont 
esté adressées par Mont St de feuquieres suivant l’ordre porté par la lettre de 
Mr de Pomponne du p®™ de May et six mille livres accordez pour les deux 
mois de la premiere seance du parlement suivant l’ordre porté par la de- 
pesche de Sa Mté du 27¢ Janvier lesquelles deux sommes font monnoye 
d’angleterre celle de 497 sterlins quinze chelins six penins 

plus 2000 franes accordez par Sa Mté au Sr Guerry suivant l’ordre porté 
par la lettre de Mr de Pomponne du premier de May, laquelle somme de 
2000 francs fait monnoye d’angleterre celle de 155 sterlin unze chelins trois 
penins 

Plus neuf cens livres monnoye de france 4 Mr Courtin pour les neuf 
jours de la derniere sceance du parlement qui font monnoye d’angleterre 70 
sterlin 

Total de la despence, quatre mille vingt trois livres sterlins six chelins 
neuf penins, qui font monnoye de france la somme de cinquante trois mille 
six cens quarente quatre livres dix sols 


II 


Estat de la recepte et despence fait par M. de Barillon? jusques en Juillet 
1678 


Estat de la recepte et de la despence que j’ay fait par ordre et pour le ser- 
vice de Sa Mté depuis que je suis en Angleterre de sa part, tant pour ce qui 
regarde les payements du subside que pour les affaires du Parlement dont 
la premiére seance s’est tenue le 25¢ Janvier 


Recepte Despence 


Mr Courtin m’a remis entre les J’ay payé sur lad. somme men- 
mains en partant de Londrestanten tionnée cy dessus au Sr chiffenk® a 
quittances du S' Kiffencse® qu’en plusieurs fois suivant ses quittances 
lettres de change (endossées par luy la somme de cinquante six mille 
Mr Courtin par ce quelles estoint livres sterlins ; 


* M. Honoré Courtin, French ambassador in England, May 1676—September 1677. 
* M. de Barillon, French ambassador in England, August 1677—December 1688. 


* William Chiffinch, Charles II’s private secretary and ‘ Master of the Royal Back- 
stairs’. Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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payables & son ordre) la somme de 
quarante mille cing cens vingt six 
livres treize chelins sterlin 

Depuis le depart de Sr Courtin j’ay 
receu des lettres de change pay- 
ables & mon ordre pour la somme 
de quarante mille cing cens livres 
sterlins 


Total : 

quatre vingt dix mille vingt 

six livres sterlins 
Laquelle somme fait monnoye de 
france douze cens mille trois cens 
cinquante six livres dix sols. 


quatre vingt dix mille 
vingt six livres sterling 
treize chelins trois 
penins 

Despence: Soixante et un mille 
trois cens soixante et 
huit livres six chelins 
huit penins 


Receu : 
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donné au Comte de Barker! a plu- 
sieurs fois suivant ses quittances la 
somme de mille livres sterlin 

au Sr Colman? suivant sa quit- 
tance la somme de trois cens soixante 
livres 

a luy mesme pour distribuer aux 
membres de la chambre basse sui- 
vant sa quittance et son memoire la 
somme de deux mille cing cens 
livres. 

au Sr Leyton® a plusieurs fois 
suivant ses quittances la somme de 
sept cens livres 

au Chevalier Scot suivant sa 
quittance la somme de deux cens 
livres 

au Sr Leyton® suivant sa quit- 
tance la somme de cent livres 

Plus j’ay donné en main propre 
& plusieurs particuliers pour quel- 
ques advis qu’ils m’ont donné, cent 
guinées qui font la somme de cent 
huit livres six chelins huit penins 

Plus j’ay fait payer pour plu- 
sieurs voyages que j’ay fait faire 
tant dans les portes de ce Royaume 
que dans les provinces ou |’on 
faisoit des levées et pour tirer quel- 
ques memoires des officiers de 
ladmirauté, de l’eschiquier et des 
Secretaires d’estat la somme de 
quatre cens livres 


qui font douze cents mille trois 
monnoye cens cinquante cing 
de France livres dix sols. 

ditto huit cens dix huit mille 


deux cens quarante 
quatre livres dix sols. 


1 A French corruption of Berkshire. This may refer to Charles Howard, 2nd earl 
uf Berkshire (ob. 1679), or to his brother Thomas, 3rd earl, a Catholic who corresponded 


with Edward Coleman under the name of William Rice. 


Seven of his letters are 


printed in Treby, A Collection of Letters (1681), pp. 97-104. 

* The well-known Edward Coleman, secretary to the duchess of York, correspon- 
dent of Pére la Chaise, and the real ‘ popish plotter ’ (Dict. Nat. Biog.). 

’ Sir Ellis Leighton, previously (1668) an agent of Buckingham in French relations, 
always a crook, and at this time a fugitive from justice as a result of accepting bribes 
while prize commissioner at Paris (Cal. of State Papers, Dom., 1676-7, pp. 349, 365, &c.). 
North (Examen, p. 488) called him ‘ the most corrupt man then or since living ’. 
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Reste : vingt huit mille six cent ditto Trois cens quatre vingt 
cinquante huit livres deux mille cent unze li- 
six chelins sept penins vres. Delaquelle somme 


Jay entre les mains 
vingt deux mille cent 
unze livres. Le reste 
qui est de trois cens 
soixante mille livres est 
aux lettres de change 
qui n’ont point esté 
entamées et dont le 
fonds est entre les 
mains des banquiers. 
Il est & remarquer que de la somme de huit cens dix huit mille deux cens 
quarante quatre livres dix sols qui a esté despensée, il en a esté payé pour 
le subside seul sept cens quarante six mille six cens soixante, et six livres 
treize sols et quatre deniers, et qu’il n’a esté employé pour les affaires du 
parlement que soixante et unze mille deux cens vingt deux livres six sols et 
huit deniers, mais il sera necessaire d’augmenter cette derniére despence de 
la somme de quarante mille livres ou environ par ce qu’il y a beaucoup de 
gens 4 qui on n’a donné que la moitié de ce qui leur a esté promis, et que le 
reste ne doit estre payé qu’apres la separation du Parlement sans rupture 
avec la france. Ainsi toute despence faite ou a faire desduite. II reste trois 
cens quarante deux mille cent unze livres monnoye de france. 


Bishop Gibson and Sir Robert Walpole 


THE death of Archbishop Wake on 24 January 1736/7 presented 
Sir Robert Walpole with a problem of considerable difficulty as 
well as an opportunity of great importance. Upon the choice of 
the person to succeed to Canterbury would depend the future for- 
tunes of the scheme of a church and whig alliance which had been 
worked out and carried into effect by the co-operation of Walpole 
and Bishop Gibson of London. The alliance had been evoked by 
the peculiar circumstances of the whig party, which, although 
possessed of a monopoly of the offices of state by the favour of the 
Hanoverian monarch, was neither so strong nor so popular in the 
country as its tory rival, and lacked in particular the support of 
the strongest single political interest, that of the clergy of the 
established church. In order to diminish further the possibility of 
a tory revival stimulated by the clergy, Walpole devised the pro- 
ject of a close alliance between the ministry and the episcopate, by 
which the administration would obtain control of a majority of the 
episcopal votes in the house of lords, and the church on its part 
would find deliverance from the compromising sympathy of the 
tories with Jacobitism. The details of the scheme were executed 
by Bishop Gibson in the form of a series of rewards to the univer- 
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sities and the whig clergy, accompanied by the creation of a strong 
whig majority on the episcopal bench. The breakdown of the 
partnership occurred only half a year before the death of Wake, 
in consequence of the introduction into the house of commons in 
March 1736 of the Quakers’ Tithe Bill as a government measure, 
and its defeat in the upper house in May after the organization of 
a vigorous episcopal campaign of opposition. As a result of this 
dispute Gibson renounced his understanding with Walpole, con- 
fining himself henceforth to the business of his diocese, and leaving 
Walpole to seek for a successor to his influence. 

The offer of the primacy to Gibson had been made impossible 
by his breach with the ministry. Yet for more than a decade he 
had been regarded as ‘ the heir apparent to Canterbury ’ to such 
a degree that the whig administration had given little thought to 
a question, of which the solution had seemed plain until the sum- 
mer of 1736. In view of the difficulty of finding an archbishop 
who could work in harmony with the whig party without forfeiting 
the confidence of the majority of the clergy, it was not unnatural 
that some of the court favourites should read a new and sinister 
interpretation into the part played by Gibson in the episcopal 
opposition to the Quakers’ Tithe Bill. Lord Hervey became the 
spokesman of a widespread opinion that the real cause of the 
quarrel between Walpole and Gibson had been the bishop’s deter- 
mination to thwart the intention of the queen to promote Bishop 
Sherlock of Salisbury to London, if he himself should go to Canter- 
bury. Upon Walpole’s refusal to give an unequivocal assurance 
on this point, Gibson went into opposition to the policy of the 
ministry, in order either ‘ to enforce the Court into his measures 
and to comply with his terms’ or else ‘ to ingratiate himself with 
the clergy, and so to hide the true state of this rupture as to have 
them and all the world imagine that it was produced on ecclesias- 
tical points and not on personal jealousy ’.! He therefore seized 
upon the matter of the Quakers’ Tithe Bill as a favourable ground 
of quarrel, presenting the opportunity to break with Walpole 
upon an issue in which he would appear as defender of the rights 
of the clergy. In my biography of Gibson I have argued against 
the truth of this interpretation,? urging that the incident of the 
Quakers’ Tithe Bill and the course of action taken by the bishops 
were entirely unforeseen by Gibson, and that its consequences, in 
so far as they affected himself and led to his withdrawal from 
official relationship with the ministry, were also unexpected by 
him. I suggested, further, that there was an impressive body of 
evidence to support the conclusion that Gibson would have de- 
clined translation to Canterbury, if it had been offered to him 


1 Lord Hervey, Memoirs of the Reign of George II, ii. 106-8. 
* Edmund Gibson, Bishop of London, pp. 167-71. Oxford Univ. Press, 1926. 
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on the death of Wake, even if the friendly correspondence between 
Walpole and himself had been maintained and if there had been no 
affair of the Quakers’ Bill.1 This conclusion receives justification 
from thecontents of the two letters following, addressed by Gibson to 
Walpole in 1736 before the episode of that bill (as he carefully notes), 
upon the presumption that the offer of the primacy would be made 
shortly to him. The letters were contained in a collection of Gibson 
manuscripts in the possession of the late Rev. Dr. H. G. Rosedale, 
which have been sold by auction in London since his decease. 

It is clear from the letters that Gibson had determined to 
withdraw from his position in relation to the administration upon 
the convenient occasion which the vacancy of the primacy would 
afford. It is further evident that the chief reason which prompted 
his intended retirement was the twofold opposition which he had 
to meet : that of the queen and her entourage which was exerted 
in favour of Latitudinarian divines, and that of the rebellious lay 
whigs who had launched a series of hostile attacks upon the church 
in parliament. Resistance to such opposition, which had been 
sufficiently difficult in the past, would be still more difficult if 
Sherlock, the friend of Queen Caroline, whose promotion to the 
episcopate Gibson had not been able to prevent despite his remon- 
strance to Walpole, were moved to Fulham when he himself went 
to Lambeth. Also Gibson was definitely averse to the hazards 
of a praemunire, which would be his lot if he should refuse to con- 
secrate to the episcopate any unorthodox divine nominated by the 
Crown, as he had intimated to Walpole in 1733 his intention to 
refuse to act in the commission to consecrate Dr. Thomas Rundle, 
if the nomination of that divine to the see of Gloucester were per- 
sisted in, during the indisposition of Archbishop Wake. So far 
as certitude can be attained concerning a contingency which did 
not actually arise, it seems certain that Gibson would have refused 
the translation to Canterbury if it had been offered to him upon 
the death of Wake, independently of the affair of the Quakers’ 
Tithe Bill. Consequently the charge of Lord Hervey, that Gibson’s 
opposition to the ministry in that episode was dictated by his 
desire to force Walpole to make the offer of the primacy upon his 
own terms is disproved. His attitude towards ‘two vacancies 
before ’, when he had refused the sees of Durham and Winchester 
in 1730 and 1734 respectively, and had intimated to Walpole that 
in case of a higher preferment ‘ he doubted whether he would have 
the courage to undertake the charge ’, was confirmed by his inten- 
tion to decline the succession to Canterbury, which obtained clear 
expression in the two letters following, written before the shadow 
of disagreement had clouded his friendship with Walpole. 

NorMAN SYKES. 
1 Ibid. pp. 177-80. 
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* Draughts of two letters prepared during Archbishop Wake’s indisposi- 
tion ; and when it was understood that the Archbishopric would be offered 
to me ; being before the affair of the Quakers’ Bill.’ 


Hon? Sr, 

I know not how to express the sense I have of His Majesty’s good- 
ness in judging me not unworthy of so high and important a station as the 
Archbishoprick of Canterbury. But at the same time I cannot be insensible, 
that it is too late in life for me to think of entering upon a new charge of so 
much weight and difficulty. I feel the infirmities of old age growing upon 
me, which, as they increase, would disable me more and more from going 
through the work ; and I should be unjust to His Majesty and the publick 
if I should undertake a charge of so much consequence to both, which I 
cannot hope to sustain, especially considering the strong prejudices which 
many of those, who would be thought the king’s best friends, have enter- 
tained against me. 

For these reasons, I am obliged to make it my humble request to the 
King, that he will be pleased to accept the best services I can perform to 
His Majesty and his family in my present station. And if any of our 
friends shall misconstrue my declining this gracious offer as a want of duty 
and zeal for the King’s service, no one is either more able or more willing 
than yourself to do me justice in that particular. You can witness for me, 
how faithfully I have endeavoured, in a course of many years, to make 
myself serviceable to the King and his Administration ; and it appears 
by the steps I have taken upon two vacancies before, and by that which I 
am now taking, that the service that I have endeavoured to do, has been 
from principle, and not from any private views of my own. 

I am with great truth, 
St, Your very faithful servant, 
Edm’. London. 


‘A Letter to St Robert Walpole, prepared during Archbishop Wake’s 
indisposition, in case the Archbishopric should be offered to me.’ 

Hon? S°, 

The letter which I send with this gives such reasons as I thought 
proper to be mentioned to the King for my declining His Majesty’s gracious 
offer; and as far as they go, they are very true ones. But as you have 
always treated me with great candour, and (what I have declared and shall 
always declare) with great plainness and sincerity, I think myself obliged 
to be somewhat more particular in a few lines to yourself. 

This then is my case. The days of ambition are over with me, and Iam 
very well satisfied in my present station ; and being now in my 66th year, 
I find that my constitution will not bear fatigue and difficulty as it used 
to do. This is a warning to me to avoid them as I can, and to provide for a 
little ease and quiet during the remainder of my life ; and this, I know, is 
not to be expected in that high station. 

It is evident that an Anti-Church spirit has been for some years rising 
among us, and that it has found too much countenance from persons of 
figure and distinction. And the consequence of that is, that whoever is set 
at the head of the Church must be engaged in a perpetual struggle with it ; 
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particularly in supplying vacancies upon the Bench. And as oft as that 
Anti-Church spirit prevails the situation he is in is this: he must either 
receive and consecrate a person whom he believes to be in principle against 
the Constitution of it, or if he will not consecrate him, he has no choice but 
either to resign the archbishopric or incur a Praemunire : hazards too great 
to be run by one who has a wife and nine children. 

There are among the clergy several at this time who are known to sit 
very loose to our ecclesiastical constitution, and, considering the counten- 
ance they find, there will no doubt be a succession of them. And as there 
will never be wanting persons of figure and interest to support their preten- 
sions to the Bench, so the Court will not always have strength enough to 
run the hazard of disobliging them. 

You know how I stand at Court and how some other Bishops! stand 
there ; and I am sure you will agree with me that it is more desirable to be 
a cypher on this side the river than on the other. 

You know also how I stand with the Whigs of all degrees and denomina- 
tions ; the generality of whom are far enough from being in a disposition 
to support me; and many of them would be glad to take any advantage 
they can against me and my conduct. And yet nothing is more certain 
than that I am in judgement and inclination for the true Whig interest, 
as a body made up of Lay Whigs, Church Whigs and Protestant Dissenters, 
united on the terms of maintaining the Protestant Succession, the Church 
Establishment and the Toleration as wisely fixed and bounded at the 
Revolution. But I see plainly that on one hand the being for the Church 
does not suffice the Tory clergy, and on the other hand that being for the 
Protestant Succession and a Toleration will not engage the goodwill of the 
Lay Whigs and Dissenters, unless one will also give up the Constitution of 
the Church and the rights of the clergy. In these circumstances what has 
a man to do, who is neither for bringing in a Tory Administration nor giving 
up the rights and securities of the Church, but to retire and sit still, in the 
hope that the Whigs and Dissenters may see their error, and be convinced 
before it is too late that the Whig interest cannot stand upon any other 
foundation than that which was laid at the Revolution. 

The Whigs have behaved and still do behave with such an open dislike 
of the Church Establishment, and in so provoking a manner towards the 
members of it, that it is certain the Bishops and those of the clergy who have 
hitherto supported that cause, cannot, consistently with their character, 
keep them company much longer. And, if that should be the case, as I 
think in the course of things it must, you would be greatly reproached for 
setting me at the head of the Church against the repeated warnings of the 
Whigs ; and at the same time a much heavier censure would fall upon me, 
as having deceived you and as ungratefully forsaking the interest by which 
I was raised. 

I and other bishops laboured for many years to bring the body of the 
clergy to a liking of a Whig Administration, or at least to an acquiescence 
in it and a disposition to be quiet and easy under it. And I may add that 
we did not labour in that way without some degree of success, as long as 
we could fairly say to the clergy that the Whigs meant no harm to them 


1 ‘Chichester and Salisbury ’ [i.e. Francis Hare, the friend of Walpole and his tutor 
at Cambridge, and Thomas Sherlock, the friend of Queen Caroline]. 
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and the Church. But the open ill-will which many of them have discovered 
against the Church and clergy has taken that argument out of our hands, 
and disabled us from doing that service to the government which we could 
otherwise have done and were heartily inclined to do. And I am persuaded 
that the body of the Whigs (a few excepted who are most immediately con- 
cerned in the Administration and others who have a dependence on them), 
are so far from wishing well to the work, that they would rejoice to see an 
entire breach between the Court and the Church. 

However, if we cannot do the government all the service we would, we 
must do all we can. And as to myself in particular, I hope you will see no 
cause to find fault with my future conduct in matters relating to the King’s 
service ; being clearly in principle for supporting the Crown as well as the 
Church against all levelling measures. 

As to yourself, I desire you to believe that I have a grateful sense of 
your constant favour and friendship; and though my agency ex officio 
is at an end, I hope I shall always receive your commands, whenever you 
think it is in my power to perform any service to you and yours, being with 
great truth and affection, S*, 

Your very faithful servant, 
Edm’ London. 


A Letter of Warren Hastings on the Civil Service 
of the East India Company 


OnE of the most important subjects with which the Marquess 
Wellesley was concerned in India was the education of the civil 
servants of the East India Company, and his minute and regula- 
tions on the matter have still a very distinct value. They were 
made generally accessible through their publication by the late 
Mr. Sidney Owen in his Selection from the Despatches, &c., of the 
Marquess Wellesley, Oxford, 1877. But the reference he gives to 
‘ the original edition, vol. ii, pp. 86, 87 ’, appears to be incorrect ; 
for in the ‘original’ of Lord Wellesley’s dispatches, edited by 
Mr. Montgomery Martin, 1836, they are to be found in vol. ii, 
pp. 325 seqgg. and 356 seqqg. Mr. Owen added (pp. 752 seqq.) an 
extract from a public letter of the court of Directors to Bengal 
25 May 1798, which he called ‘an objurgation on the character and 
conduct of the servants of the Company ’, and which has a quaint 
and peculiar interest. But no less interesting are the opinions of 
Wellesley’s great predecessor, Warren Hastings. A summary of 
these exists at the India Office, and by the courtesy of the 
officials I am enabled to present it. The document is no doubt 
a copy and not the original letter, which it is suggested may be 
in some private collection. ‘ The wording ’, it is remarked by the 
India Office, ‘is admittedly rather curious, even taking into 
account the style of the period when it was written, but it is 
possible that this is due to errors existing in our copy in conse- 
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quence of faulty copying on the part of the Marquess Wellesley’s 
clerk ’. I do not think the errors, if such there be, are of any im- 
portance. The note itself is certainly of great interest, as showing 
the deep concern that Hastings felt in the service over which he had 
presided and the sympathy he felt in the efforts of his successor 
to improve it. W.H. Hurron. 


Home Series Misc., vol. 487, pp. 193-219. 


Mr. Hastines’s SENTIMENTS AND OPINIONS ON THE INSTITUTION OF 
A COLLEGE IN BENGAL 


The defects and requisites of the service of the East India Company 
in India are so amply displayed in the elaborate and eloquent minute 
delivered by Marquis Wellesley, in recommendation of his plan of a colle- 
giate establishment in Bengal for the instruction of the junior civil servants 
of the company, that it can scarcely fail to impress every dispassionate 
mind with the conviction of the necessity of such an institution, and 
equally of the fitness of that which he has founded to answer the purposes 
of its formation. It may, on the first view of it, be deemed liable to the 
objection of embracing too many objects; but this is not so much an 
objection to the proposition itself, as to the form of it, which does not mark 
with sufficient precision those parts of it which are intended for immediate 
execution, to distinguish them from others which may be left for future 
revision and adoption. It cannot have been the design of its noble author, 
that a project of so novel and untried a nature should be committed to full 
practice at once to its utmost extent, but that the general outline being 
laid down should first receive such parts of the composition as were of the 
first acknowledged utility, and be filled up with the rest, or so much of the 
rest as should be approved and practicable in the order of their respective 
degrees of importance. To the Persian language as being the medium of all 
Political intercourse the first place ought to be assigned in the studies of 
the Pupils ; and as much of the Arabic as is necessary to shew the principles 
of its construction and the variations which the sense of the radical word 
derives from its inflections, to complete their knowledge of the Persian, 
which in its modern dialect consists in a great measure of the Arabic. A 
larger attainment of this, tho’ not indispensably necessary, would be useful, 
but the Persian language ought to be studied to perfection, and is requisite 
to all the civil servants of the Company, as it may also prove of equal use 
to the Military Officers of all the Presidencies. The next in order, and neces- 
sary though not in the same degree to be understood and spoken by all, is 
the language in common use among all the Mahommedan Inhabitants of 
India called Kootta,! or Hindostanny ; and lastly the vernacular tongue of 
Bengal by the Civil Servants of that Establishment, and those of Carnatic, 
Malabar, and the Maratta Territories by the Servants of Fort St. George 
and Bombay. The Sanscrit is not of the same use as a qualification for 
official transactions, yet for the sake of the rich stores of knowledge, of 
which it is the repository, if that may be allowably deemed an object deserv- 
ing the attention of the Company, now acting in the character of a Sove- 


1 In Hindustani this word means ‘ small, minor, mean’, and seems to be con- 
temptuously applied to Urdu as an inferior variety of Persian. 
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reign power, I venture to recommend it to be made a distinct branch of the 
first approved constitution of the new seminary. Nor is the study of the 
Sanscrit wholly without its political uses. Already has it proved the means 
of ingratiating our countrymen with the aboriginal people of India, 
especially with those who are immediately dependent on the controlling 
Government ; as on the other hand it has a natural tendency to excite in 
the breast of the British student a respect and benevolence towards them, 
and to diffuse the same sentiments among all their connexions. It is not 
necessary that every member of the college should attempt this language. 
Not many will be found who will optionally apply to the pursuit of a diffi- 
cult and unprofitable accomplishment, and fewer who are capable of 
attaining it. But the study of the other languages, with the exceptions 
implied in those which are merely local, should be made obligatory and 
indispensable. 

It were much to be wished that the other branches of instruction pro- 
posed by the Marquis might be immediately taught in the College, as they 
are all without doubt fundamentally necessary to render complete the 
education of young men destined to fill all the various and important 
stations of Government. But it may be doubted whether it on trial would 
be found practicable, at least in the mode proposed; and unless there were 
good reason to believe that it would be practicable, it would not be advisable 
to make the trial. It might bring the whole system into disrepute and expose 
the Government itself which enacted it to the imputation of levity, to fill 
it with the parade of more than twenty Professorships without the certainty 
of providing employment for them. It is proposed by the regulations to 
limit the period of each pupil’s continuance on the foundation to three 
years ; or more properly speaking to two, since one-third of that period is 
to be deducted for vacations. If in so short a time the student, by dint of 
intense application and perseverance, shall have acquired a knowledge of 
the elements of the Arabic tongue and be able to read, and converse with 
facility in the Persian, Hindostanny, and the vernacular language of the 
country in which he may be appointed to reside, it will be a greater effect 
of academical discipline than any which our own Universities can boast ; 
and it may be pronounced absolutely impossible for him to enlarge the 
sphere of his improvement by other studies. 

I hope it will not be imagined from this conclusion, that I mean in- 
directly to condemn the other branches of instruction proposed by the 
Plan ; and that what I have expressed in a different sense is to be taken 
merely as a complimentary approbation of it. This is as far from my inten- 
tion as it would be disengenuous. I repeat that I think them all proper and 
eligible subjects of discipline, however foreign some of them may seem to 
be from the exigencies of official practice. No knowledge is superfluous to 
a man who may be eventually entrusted with the charge of the interest of 
a people or the rights and powers of a Government. It is not required that 
he should be deeply versed in every branch of science, neither is this within 
the compass of human capacity. But it is in the power of every man of 
common talents by willingly and early application to possess a competent 
share of all: that is, such a portion of each as shall qualify him, if not to 
reason and discourse upon it, to understand those that do; in a word, to 
be in all what is contemptuously called a smatterer ; an expression which 
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by the ridicule popularly attached to it (and it is not impossible that the 
barbarous sound of the word may have contributed to that effect) has 
depreciated and brought into discredit the possession of a substantial 
accomplishment, which if rated by its means of daily and useful application 
to all the purposes of public and private life, it will not be too much to pro- 
nounce the most valuable acquired property of the understanding. 

Some doubts may be entertained of the propriety of the latter clause 
of the 18th Article of the Regulations taken absolutely and without 
qualification, vizt. that the students in the college shall during the three 
years in which they are attached to it, be exempted from every other 
public duty. This may be proper as a scholastic regulation ; but I do not 
know how the official business of the Government in its Secret Department 
can be conducted without their assistance. This ought never to be en- 
trusted to any but the covenanted servants of the Company ; men who 
have a common interest in its prosperity, and whose education and rank 
in life entitle them to the credit of honor and fidelity. As these are unfit for 
what the Marquis calls the menial, laborious, ‘unwholesome and unprofitable 
duty of a mere copying clerk’, so is ‘ the mere copying clerk unfit to be 
trusted with the secrets of the State "—I own I cannot assent to the position 
that ‘ this duty affords little knowledge of public affairs’. I rather believe 
that the practice of it has proved of great service, both in imparting know- 
ledge, and also in forming a correct style of writing, when it has happened, 
as it often has, that the text which they copied was of good composition. 
One circumstance I can adduce in proof of this, which can hardly have 
failed to strike the observation of the Court of Directors; namely the 
general similarity of manner which prevails or used to prevail in all the 
letters and other parts of the Company’s Records in each Presidency and 
their peculiar aptitude to the communication and transaction of the Public 
Business. Neither am I certain that this duty considered in the light of 
simple drudgery is wholly without its use, much official business is drudgery 
requiring little aid from the intellectual powers; and few men (I never 
knew any) have been remarkable for their expertness in business that had 
not qualified themselves for it by the long habit of labor at their desks, and 
by rapidity of dispatch, which may be assumed as a necessary consequence 
of it. I assure myself, that the gentleman to whom this is addressed is 
capable in his own person to attest the truth of this remark, and that many 
of the respectable body over whom he presides can do the same. 

If the above observations are well founded a very trifling alteration may 
be made in the clause to which they allude to accommodate it to them by 
excepting a portion of the time of the writers in the first year after their 
arrival, to be employed at the discretion of the Governor General; it 
being not a matter of such consequence as to require the cognizance of the 
Board at large. 

It is proposed by the 20th Regulation ‘ to admit any of the Junior Civil 
Servants of the Company belonging to the establishments of Fort St. George 
and Bombay to the benefits of the Institution by order of the Governor 
General in Council, for such term and under such Regulations as may be 
deemed advisable ’. 

By the obvious construction of this Regulation the Junior Servants of 
the other Presidencies are not necessarily required to go through the same 
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course of studies as those of Bengal to qualify them for their future appoint- 
menis to officers, since they are only to be admitted on the foundation as 
a special favor, for the words may be admitted—by order—for such 
terms &c., as ‘ may be adviseable ’ can have no other meaning—yet by the 
24th Regulation it is declared that no persons shall be appointed to certain 
offices in the Civil Government of Fort St. George and Bombay, who shall 
not have obtained Degrees in the college of Bengal—either the Junior 
Servants of the other Presidencies should be obliged to commence their 
career like those of Bengal with the prescribed course of discipline in the 
College established there, and be admitted on it as a right ; or it should not 
operate as a disqualification against them that they had not been per- 
mitted to participate in the same advantages of instruction as others to 
whom that grace was allowed, or that it had not been required of them. 
If the principle of the rule is to be made universal, it will be necessary either 
that all the servants of the Company should on their appointment be ordered 
to proceed first to Bengal, whatever may be their ultimate destinations, 
there to go through the discipline of the College, and at the expiration of it 
proceed to their assigned Presidencies, or that a similar establishment be 
founded at each of the other Presidencies. To the arguments adduced by 
his Lordship to justify the preference which he gives to the first part of 
this alternative (page 53/81) may be opposed the following in favor of the 
last. It will save much waste of time and some expense—the Young 
Noviciate will at once naturally adopt his conduct to the manners and 
habits of the community of which he is to continue a member, and bounds 
his expectation of emolument by the customary allowances of the Service. 
What restraints soever may be laid on the Civil Servants of the Company 
in Bengal, the great extent of its dominion, the variety of its provincial and 
political relations, the management of its vast Revenues, the charge of the 
Company’s Import Trade and the provision of their annual investment 
must ever give it a consequence greatly exceeding that of either of the 
other Presidencies. The emoluments of the Servants exercising the func- 
tions appertaining to such high trusts must be proportionably greater and 
those by a natural consequence produce a style of living which may not be 
suitable to the reverse of a community not possessing the same advantages. 
A youthful mind, which has been once accustomed to the former, will not 
cheerfully accommodate itself to the latter, but will carry with him to his 
allotted station the worst of all disqualifications, a disgust of the Service, 
on which are to depend all his hopes of advancement in fortune, honor 
and reputation. These objections will operate with greater force against 
the removal of the Junior Servants of Fort St. George and Bombay to 
Bengal, for the purpose of prosecuting their studies in the College established 
there. 

To avoid confusion I have confined the preceding comments on the 
20th Regulation to the printed declaration of it, but this appears to be very 


short of the Marquis’s intention from the following paragraphs of his 
Minute, vizt. 


‘The benefits of the establishment are extended to the Junior Civil Servants of 
Fort St. George and Bombay who will be directed to proceed to Fort William as soon 
as the accommodations requisite for their reception shall have been provided ’"— 
page 53 /81 of the copy in my possession. 
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‘The Governor General means to recommend that the Court of Directors should 
hereafter nominate all persons destined for the Civil Service at any of the Presidencies 
in India to be students of the College at Fort William ’—page 78 /81. 

“It will be for the Honble. Court to decide whether the ultimate destination of the 
student to the Civil Establishments of Bengal, Fort St. George or Bombay shall be 
specified in the original appointment to the studentship at the College of Fort William. 
It would certainly be more advantageous to the public service that no such appoint- 
ment should be made in England and that the ultimate destination of each student 
should be determined in India under the Authority of the Government on the spot, 
according to the inclinations and acquirements of the students respectively. The 
improved state of the Civil Service at Fort St. George, and the indispensible necessity 
of introducing the same improvements into the Service at Bombay, will speedily render 
the Civil Service at each of those Presidencies no less advantageous and respectable 
than that of Bengal ’—page 79 /81. 


If the 20th Regulations had been framed according to these documents 
it would have stood in substance thus : 

All the Civil Servants of the Company, who may hereafter be appointed 
to the Service of the Company in India, shall be immediately consigned to 
Bengal, and shall be attached to the College for the first three years after 
their arrival there. In their original appointments by the Court of Directors 
they shall be nominated ‘ to the studentship at the College in Bengal ; and 
the ultimate destination of each student to either of the three Presidencies 
shall be determined by the Governor General in Council according to the 
inclinations and acquirements of the students, respectively ’. 

The objections to the first clause of this proposition have been stated in 
the preceding pages. It might be deemed superfluous to examine the last, 
as it militates too strongly against the rightful patronage of the Court of 
Directors, to receive their sanction of it, unless the advantages likely to be 
derived from it, shall be demonstrably such as to over-rule that considera- 
tion. The reason assigned in the conclusion of the paragraph, from which 
the last of the passages above transcribed is extracted, must not be taken 
as the sole consideration which actuated his Lordship’s mind, in proposing 
to invest the Government of Bengal with so extraordinary a privilege ; 
but must be combined with others antecedently stated in Page 53/81, to 
which I would beg leave to refer, rather than attempt a summary recapitu- 
lation of them. Indeed I have observed in general upon the composition 
of this Minute that it is too compressed to admit of abridgement without 
injury to the text. Some of the reasons possess great weight ; but as the 
principle is not stated which should influence the Government of -Bengal 
in its allotment of the student, after the expiration of their term of proba- 
tion, to their final appointments, nor the qualities which are peculiarly 
requisite for the duties of each Presidency ; it is much to be feared, either 
that under a bad Government, this privilege will degenerate into an Instru- 
ment of partial favor, or that a good one will aim at engrossing for its own 
use all the worth and talents of the Service, and leave to the other two 
Presidencies an inferior and comparatively defective share of both. 

The 22nd Regulation prescribes that four vacations, each of one month’s 
duration, shall be established in each year. The alternations of terms and 
vacations is conformable to the practise of the Universities at home, and 
it must therefore be concluded, that it is founded on wise reasons. What 
those reasons are I am not acquainted, and have no ready means of acquir- 
ing; but am much inclined to doubt its utility in the application of it to 
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the proposed institution, it would certainly occasion the loss of too great 
a portion of valuable time ; which being professedly taken from study would 
be generally given to dissipation, and every man’s experience will tell him, 
that the mind once let loose from the habit of daily application is with 
difficulty and reluctance brought back to it. The more intense that applica- 
tion has been, the greater will be the relaxation that succeeds it. This sus- 
pension therefore will create a consequential loss of time, in addition to the 
allowed loss, which the short duration of the whole allotted period of instruc- 
tion will but ill afford. 

When I first read these papers and afterwards when I gave them a second 
and deliberate perusal for the sake of making notes upon them, I thought 
I saw something which I did not entirely approve in the 24th Article of the 
Regulations, but as it has often happened, when I have attempted to 
arrange upon paper what I had conceived to be my decided opinion, I 
found cause to do so upon this occasion, and to give my full and hearty 
concurrence to the rule in question. As the objections which occurred to 
me on a superficial view of the subject may strike others with a similar 
effect, I will briefly state them, with my reasons for rejecting them. 

The abuse of patronage is one of the most popular topics of reproach 
against men in high offices ; and the rule on which this is commonly founded 
is, that all appointments ought to be bestowed without the bias of favor, 
or the discouragement of enmity, on the most deserving, either by integrity 
or capacity. This rule if rigidly exacted and enforced, would deprive persons 
in authority of the means of exercising it with effect, as it would render those 
whom they employed independant of them, and preclude them from receiv- 
ing the services of those who were personally attached to them, and on 
whom for that reason, they could most confidently rely. On this considera- 
tion I conceived, that the Article in question which enacted that the 
‘ Degrees ’ conferred upon the students in the College ‘ should be rendered 
requisite qualifications for certain offices in the Civil Governments and 
promotion in Civil Service the necessary result of merit publicly approved, 
according to the discipline and institutions of the College ’, would enfeeble 
the powers of the Government by depriving it of its right of selection. But 
in this instance, I think it not only [not] liable to that effect, since a large 
scope is still left for choice, among those who are thus exclusively qualified 
to be competitors for employment ; but that it is absolutely necessary to 
give effect to the essential principle of the institution, which would prove 
nugatory and contemptible, if those for whose accomplishment it was 
established might be set aside at the caprice of the actual ruler, and a 
preference given to persons not possessing its credentials. 

The expense with which this institution will be attended, both in the 
first cost of the buildings which will be required for the various objects of its 
accommodation, and in the current payments of salaries, pensions, and con- 
tingencies will form a principal objection to its approval. This objection 
may be considered as independant of all argument, and can only be over- 
ruled by an intuitive view of both sides of the question, since it is not 
possible to obtain any criterion, by which its expected profits may be 
brought into a pecuniary estimate and weighed against its cost. The 
two respectable and illustrious bodies, who are in trust, one for the original, 
the other for the national interests, which are annexed to the British pos- 
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sessions in India, and both for the National honor which is implicated in 
the charters of their agents, and in the exercise of the authority delegated 
to their charge, will find little difficulty in deciding on this point, when 
every other has undergone their deliberate consideration. 

About thirty-five years ago, I drew up a proposal for the establishment 
of a professorship of the Persian language in the University of Oxford, and 
presented printed copies of it to all the gentlemen who had at that time the 
direction of the Company’s Affairs. It had the approbation of the Noble 
Lord who was the Chancellor of the University, and the late Dr. Johnson 
promised, if it took place, to frame a code of regulations for the conduct of 
it. It met with no other encouragement and therefore dropped. In alluding 
to this circumstance I wish to have it inferred, that what I have written 
upon the present subject, is not the desultory suggestion of the moment, 
but the result of long and deliberate reflection, nor can I offer a more con- 
vincing proof of my entire agreement with Lord Wellesley in the object of 
his plan, than by thus making it appear to have been so long ago equally 
my own in principle, though the means we severally proposed were dif- 
ferent. I recommended, that the writers of the Company, after having 
received their appointment to the Service, should be permitted to stay a 
competent time to prosecute and complete their studies in the branches of 
European learning adding to them, that of the Persian language in the 
University of Oxford. His Lordship has proposed the same process upon 
an enlarged scale, and to make Bengal the site of it. This is certainly prefer- 
able, as it will give the pupils the advantage of arriving in the country at a 
time of life, in which the mind more easily conforms to the restraints of 
authority, the necessities of the climate, and the modes of society, than at 
a more advanced period. The languages, especially those which are of 
common use, are soonest acquired in the season of early youth, the organs 
being then most pliant to modulate themselves to their correct pronuncia- 
tion, and the understanding to catch and retain their idioms. His Lordship 
too has justly observed, that by remaining longer at home, habits would be 
formed which it would be difficult afterward to change, and attachments 
contracted, which they could not without great reluctance abandon. 

His Lordship is fully aware of the superior benefits which would accrue 
to the Company’s newly appointed writers, from their being allowed to 
remain in England long enough to acquire a more advanced instruction 
in the necessary branches of European study, if this could be accomplished 
without encroaching upon that period of life at which they ought to arrive 
in India. I am almost afraid to assign the reason why I think it might be 
accomplished, because I should fear to have the prejudices (if they are such) 
not of the unthinking mass of mankind, but of the most enlightened under- 
standings opposed to my opinion. 

By the system of education, which is universally followed in this king- 
dom, the time required to gain a knowledge, and that an imperfect one, 
since it is never extended to speech, of the Latin and Greek languages, 
commonly consumes eight or nine, sometimes more years of the prime of 
life ; and by being commenced late (and many physical objections may be 
urged against a too early a tuition) too often extends considerably beyond 
the dawn of manhood. It is greatly to be lamented, that so large a portion 
of life itself should be thus sacrificed to acquire the mere elements of those 
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higher and more substantial qualities, by which life is regulated and em- 
bellished. It is affirmed to be necessary ; yet how often is the discipline 
of the first years shortened to one fourth of its scholastic duration by able 
and virtuous parents taking upon themselves that stage of the education 
of their children! The French language is commonly taught to boys by 
short lessons in the intervals of their attendance in the schools ; and though 
learnt as a dead language, without the practice of conversation, yet the 
students are not unfrequently as good proficients in it, when they leave 
school, as they are in the more labored knowledge of the classical tongues. 
Hence it might be inferred, that if a different process was to be adopted, 
those might be learnt in a shorter compass of time ; and youths intended 
for the service in India be enabled to employ the remaining years, of the age 
required for their admittance into it, in the prosecution of other articles of 
science. The same seminaries of learning might serve for these accessory 
improvements, and to prepare them for their subsequent admission into 
the college of India, which, in that process, would be an advancement. 
No young man from an English University would submit without extreme 
reluctance, to be matriculated in the College, but it would be considered 
as a degradation. Thus much time would be gained at home, and the 
youthful mind already brought to an advanced degree of cultivation, would 
have its subsequent progress facilitated by possessing better grounds to 
proceed upon. 

The same ends might be obtained, by sending the writers to Bengal 
with earlier appointments and allowing them a longer course of study in the 
College to finish their education. 

At any rate, by whatever means the covenanted servants of the Com- 
pany can be enabled to enter upon the practice of the Service, with minds 
adequately instructed, and while they are yet unfamiliarized to the habits 
of vice, indolence and dissipation, their future success and happiness will 
be most effectually secured, and the public interests prosper by their 
Ministry. 

This short sketch is all that I shall venture to say, on a subject in which 
I am compelled to distrust my own opinion ; and this is sufficient for the 
prosecution of it through all its branches to the judgment of those, if any 
there be, who may assent to the position on which it is grounded. 
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Geschichte des spdtrémischen Reiches. Von Ernst Stern. Band I. Vom 
rémischen zum byzantinischen Staate. (Wien: Seidel, 1928.) 


Ir is now some years since a great comprehensive work devoted to the Later 
Roman Empire has appeared : during that time much has been done in the 
elucidation of problems connected with it and in settling disputed points, 
and in this work Stein has had no small share. It is therefore with high 
hopes that a man opens the first volume of this history, which deals with 
the period from A. D. 284 to 476. In the preface Stein announces that the 
purpose of the whole work is ‘ eine nichts Wesentliches ausser acht lassende, 
kritische und der kritischen Nachpriifung zugiingliche Darstellung der 
spiitrémischen Geschichte geben ’, and he is certainly well fitted to fulfil this 
ambitious task. An Introduction of ninety-three pages gives an account 
of the Empire and a description of its working down to Diocletian : at this 
point the narrative proper begins and eleven chapters take the reader down 
to the end of the Western Empire. 

The Introduction is one of the most brilliant and satisfying portions of 
the whole book. The different forces at work, the classes of the population, 
their rights and duties, the organization of the Empire, army, fleet, pro- 
vinces, officials, all this is presented in a hundred or so masterly pages : 
Stein shows his complete control over authorities ancient and modern, the 
documentation is ample, the style is fresh, vigorous, and clear. Naturally 
there are points on which difference of opinion is possible (e. g. Stein seems 
to overestimate the number of the Christians in the population, and on such 
topics as the survival of native languages or the influence of Sassanid upon 
Roman ceremonial he overstresses somewhat) but as a whole the Intro- 
duction is a pleasure to read in its persuasiveness and lucidity. 

With the succeeding chapters we reach ground on which Stein’s work 
and views are known. The narrative is as clear as before, the foot-notes just 
of the right kind and not overburdened, the mastery of the material is 
complete. There is a brilliant account of the complicated court organiza- 
tion of Constantine ; the great figures that pass across the stage are well 
drawn, that of Gaiseric standing out; difficulties of chronology are 
straightened out, details of administration made clear, the reader’s interest 
is not allowed to flag. On every page the evidence of Stein’s industry and 
judgement is apparent, but slowly an uncomfortable suspicion begins to 
take shape. Though Stein is interested in every detail of administration 
and government, though he can find his way through a tangled web of court 
intrigue, such things as art and religion and social life do not appear to 
appeal to kim. The names of men like Athanasius or Augustine or Claudian 
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do, to be sure, flit across the pages, but Stein introduces them either because 
at certain points they play a part in the political drama or because they 
are valuable literary authorities. In fact what Stein wishes to write and 
what he has written with great effectiveness is a political and military 
history, and though that is an important part of the History of the Later 
Roman Empire it is not all. It would be unfair to labour this aspect were 
it not that Stein himself lays it down so resolutely in his preface that 
nothing essential should be omitted : his aim is to provide, for any one who 
possesses a durchschnittliche Mittelschulbildung, a closer acquaintance with 
‘one of the most dramatic epochs in all history’. That the epoch is 
dramatic enough no one would deny, but the drama includes more than 
invasions, battles, intrigues, and diplomacy. The educated reader whom 
Stein has in mind can demand to be told something more of the Greek 
Fathers, to have it explained to him why Basil and the two Gregorys and 
John Chrysostom are a new force in Greek literature, while Libanius and 
Nonnus are not ; he can ask for some information about (say) painting or 
sculpture, to learn how the seed was being sown whence Byzantine Art was 
to spring into flower: he may want to know something of that intense 
fusion of religion with everyday life which was soon to create such frenzied 
strife and rioting in the Eastern Empire. He would find some of these 
matters at any rate touched on in such a book as Lot’s La Fin du Monde 
Antique, and we must hope that he will find some information in Band II 
which is announced for 1930. 


That is why a reader may lay down this first volume with some sense of 


dissatisfaction, for he will feel that Stein lacks the imaginative sympathy 
with certain movements that is essential for one who sets out to write the 
Kulturgeschichte of the Later Roman Empire. But in those aspects of 
history which obviously interest the author it definitely is a book to wel- 
come, to read, and to read again: it is up-to-date, authoritative, and 
extremely good reading, a combination of qualities sufficiently rare to 
command the success it deserves. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


Recueil des Actes de Pépin 1° et de Pépin II, rois d Aquitaine (814-48). 
Publié par Léon Levillain. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1926.) 


THE edition of the Actes of the son and grandson of Louis the Pious in 
Aquitaine was first entrusted by the directors of the collection of ‘ Chartes 
et diplomes ’ to M. Réné Giard, whose ‘ Catalogue des actes des rois d’Aqui- 
taine Pépin 1* et Pépin II’ was published in the Bibliothéque de I’ Ecole des 
Chartes in 1901. If any one thinks that a task of this kind—the collection 
and edition of some sixty documents of the ninth century—is a simple 
matter, he could not disillusion himself better than by studying M. Levil- 
lain’s long introduction and by glancing through the apparatus criticus 
which accompanies the texts. It is true that all the documents were known 
and, I think, printed somewhere or other. But only ten have survived in 
the original, and the labour and critical acumen required for the establish- 
ment of the text and the dating of the collection cannot be conceived a 
priori. After his texts were printed the editor found much to correct in his 
introduction ; and after the introduction had been printed, he discovered 
three copies more in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of an act 
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which, in the text of the volume, he had edited only from analyses (no. 2, 
pp. 5, 296). Of these three copies, two have been in print since 1646 and 
1785 respectively. Even after all the attentions of the bibliographers, the 
historical learning of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is un- 
manageable. 

The splendid volumes of ‘Chartes et diplémes’ are possessions for ever, 
and the delay in noticing the work of M. Levillain requires little apology. 
Considered as historical material the documents are not exciting ; most of 
them are grants and confirmations of various kinds; there are seven acts 
of restitution to the church, an important class, and one record of a judge- 
ment which was drawn up, not in the chancery, but ‘ par les bureaux du 
comte du palais, selon l’usage ’ (pp. xxxi, xlv, on no. 12). The interest of 
the collection to the general student, and especially of course to the student 
of diplomatic, lies in the conclusions which can be drawn from it, and 
which could only be drawn—sometimes only tentatively—by an editor who 
had spent years of study upon them. The introduction, of 200 large pages, 
contains M. Levillain’s conclusions, and it is an important and absorbing 
essay in Carolingian diplomatic. I can merely direct attention to a few 
matters of interest. The various ways of transmission, by which knowledge 
of the texts has come down, are illustrated on pp. vi-xxiii. A discussion of 
transactions, of which, though they are mentioned, no record was made or 
has survived, includes a case of the translation of relics from one place to 
another, i. e. of the body of St. Philibert from Noirmoutier to Saint-Phili- 
bert-de-Grandlieu. The conditions under which such actions were allowable 
were carefully regulated by the law of the church (Decretum, m1. i. c. 36). 
In this case the reason was the incursion of pirates, the ‘ necessitas perse- 
cutorum ’ (p. xxvi). A diploma, the actual document, can be described as 
merces (p. xxxiii note). M. Levillain shows how the organization of the 
chancery was under the direction of the notary, who might be a distin- 
guished person: Fridergisius, who had been imperial chancellor and abbot 
of St. Martin of Tours, was probably notary in Pépin I’s chancery in Aqui- 
taine during a period of revolt (p. xlvi). But the greater part of the intro- 
duction, and the most significant, deals with the redaction of the acts. The 
meaning of terms, the deductions to be drawn from the tironian notes, the 
distinction between actum and datum are considered at length. M. Levil- 
lain’s work, if not always definitive, will be essential to the diplomatist. 
He confirms the view of Mabillon that the actum and the datum refer to 
different stages in the history of the transaction, the actum showing where 
the grant, &c., was made, the datum when the record was drawn up. A 
discrepancy between the date and the name of the notary who added his 
monogram (e.g. no. 38) is used skilfully to strengthen the view that 
documents might be delivered to the interested party without the final 
proofs of validation which could be added later, possibly in a later reign. 
The part of the ambasciator, or person, generally a very important person, 
who transmitted the order for the redaction and the note of whose name 
was covered by the seal, is brought out. F. M. Powicke. 
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The Alexiad of the Princess Anna Comnena. Translated by ExizaBets A. S. 
Dawes, M.A., D.Litt. (London: Kegan Paul, 1928.) 


Ir is regrettable, as Dr. Dawes says, that there has hitherto been no com- 
plete translation, nothing in fact more than extracts, of Anna Comnena’s 
history of her father’s life and achievements, and on this account her book 
is very welcome. She has used the text of the Teubner edition prepared 
by August Reifferscheid ; no doubt the best available. Yet it must not 
be forgotten that Krumbacher tells us in his History of Byzantine Literature 
that all the problems of the transmission of the text have not yet been 
finally solved. The length of the book and the fact that an historical 
introduction to Anna by another hand is shortly to be published dispense 
Dr. Dawes from the necessity of more than the briefest introduction, but 
chapter headings or an analysis of the narrative would have been a great 
convenience to the reader. The index, too, contains very little more than 
the proper names. 

The translation, so far as we have checked it, is readable and keeps 
close to the text, but too often the finer points have been dulled or expres- 
sions too colloquial been employed. We give a few examples. On p. 71 
(iii. 1; Bonn, i. 134, 19), ‘ bothers me’ for pe . . . dvd, is hardly a word 
which Anna would have put into the mouth of an emperor. ‘Very worried’, 
on p. 252 (x.6; Bonn, ii. 35, 19), for év Seu@ ezroreiro is also bad English. 
Again, on p. 150 (vi. 7; Bonn, i. 294, 2), we are told that Robert Guiscard 
had ‘his hair always close-cut’. But Anna’s observation of the handsome 
barbarian is in fact much finer: ovppetpov tiv Kopnv éxwv ael TH Kedadf 
means that he wore his hair so as to show the shape, the proportions, of 
his head. The Byzantines are often rhetorical, but careful reading shows 
that there is generally some thought underlying the flowery phrase. A 
passage which Dr. Dawes has done well is the description of Anna’s mother, 
the Empress Irene, on p. 77 (iii. 3; Bonn, i. 145), but here there are certain 
inaccuracies. "A@nvadv . . . daveicay tH avOpwrivw Biw means ‘Athena 
showing herself to men in this world’, and not ‘Athena in mortal guise’. 
So too, é« porns dyews (p. 146, 2), means ‘by her aspect alone’—the Latin 
translation renders correctly solo aspectu—and not ‘by a single glance’. 
On p. 93 there is a definite error. Among a list of presents sent by Alexios 
to the king of Germany—for the Byzantine princess will give no higher title 
than piyas to the emperor of the West—Anna mentions an dotpoméAexuv 
dedeuevoy pera xpvoadgiov (iii. 10; Bonn, i. 177, 6), and this Dr. Dawes 
renders by ‘a radiated crown of gold’. In this she follows Gibbon, who 
however safeguarded himself by saying that he was only ‘groping towards 
a meaning’. Ducange too was puzzled. But Sir John Evans (Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain, 1872, p. 53) knew that in modern Greece 
dotpoveAdx. means a celt, so-called because supposed to be a meteorite 
fallen from the stars, and saw that the meaning here is a celt mounted in 
gold: Dr. Dawes herself in a foot-note quotes Finlay’s correct explanation, 
‘a gold ornament containing a protective charm against thunder’. Alexios’s 
gift was a celt, an dorpozeAéxt, set in gold, then as now regarded as a 
powerful charm against fire and lightning. 

But in spite of certain shortcomings Dr. Dawes has produced a good 
working translation of a very interesting and important book, and this is 
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the more commendable as the Alexiad is by no means very easy reading. 
Anna’s style lies between the simple plainness of such a writer as Phrantzes 
and the extreme rhetorical elaboration of, let us say, Nicetas Choniates : 
if this translation misses some of the literary points, it is none the less 
a useful piece of work carefully performed. R. M. Dawkins. 
















































LD’ Anjou de 1109 4 1151. By JostrHe Cuartrrov. (Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires de France, n.d. [1928]). 


MADEMOISELLE Chartrou has set herself in this book to continue the work 
done by M. Halphen in his essay Le comté d’ Anjou au xi* siécle (1906). She 
begins with a survey of the lives and reigns of Fulk of Jerusalem and 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, and goes on to a study of the institutions and of the 
life, especially of ecclesiastical life, in Anjou and Maine and Touraine in the 
first half of the twelfth century. In appendices she gives notes on Fulk’s rule 
in Jerusalem, on the appeal to Rome by Stephen of Blois and the Empress 
Matilda, a long calendar of the acts of Fulk and Geoffrey, and, finally, 
a valuable collection of above sixty texts, either charters or contemporary 
notes on charters. Mlle Chartrou is a pupil of M. Ferdinand Lot, and her 
book is a competent and useful bit of work, all the better because she has 
wide interests, and an eye for any point in artistic and literary history. For 
example she points out that the tomb of count Helias of Maine was much 
admired and that Fulk V in 1124 ordered a tomb for his father to be 
executed in the same manner. 

While he will find much information in the biographical chapters the 
reader will naturally profit most from the sections on institutions and the 
church. He should not neglect chapter v, where the writer traces the family 
and entourage of Geoffrey Plantagenet, the famous father of King Henry II. 
So far as I am aware, this task has not been done so carefully before. 
Mlle Chartrou accepts the identification, suggested by Mr. Fox in the pages 
of this Review, of Marie of France with Geoffrey’s illegitimate daughter, 
the abbess of Shaftesbury.! She points out that Geoffrey’s household was 
essentially lay in character and aptly compares the family of Cleers to the 
French official families of Rochefort and Garlande. In the next chapter 
Angevin and Norman institutions are described and compared. Owing to 
her knowledge of the Angevin charters Mlle Chartrou is able to define more 
sharply and suggestively the characteristics of Angevin rule. Under Fulk 
the chapel or secretariat had no chancellor ; the redactor of a charter may 
be described as chancellor but only for the occasion. Under Geoffrey we 
find a chancellor, side by side with a Norman chancellor. The powerful 
simple chancery of Henry II is on the way, but has not arrived : just as the 
forms of documents only gradually acquire the terse effective vigour of 
Henry’s charters. In the earlier period a large proportion were written 
in the monastic houses concerned and in the style favoured by the par- 
ticular monastic scriptorium. 

The documents published in the appendix are of some importance for 
the history of the jury, to which Mlle Chartrou devotes several pages in the 
text of her book. She doubts, and I think rightly, whether Duke Geoffrey, 
when referring to his assize, was recalling a definite enactment of general 


» Ante, xxv (1910), 303-6; xxvi (1911), 317-26. 
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application, but she does not otherwise add much to our knowledge of the 
inquisitio as distinct from the use of sworn jurors and she is not always 
careful to define terms. She is probably more at home in the next chapter, 
in which she deals with the church. This is on the whole the best chapter 
in the book and may be consulted with profit by students of the twelfth- 
century movements in art and letters, as well as by the student of ecclesi- 
astical history in the narrower sense of the word. It contains an admirable 
picture of development within a definite area, and pleasantly written 
biographies of those great churchmen Geoffrey of Vendéme and Hildebert 
of Lavardin. The reformers were strong in Anjou and Maine: they suc- 
ceeded, for example, in withdrawing many churches from the lay power, 
a change which was not carried through in England. Angers was an 
important intellectual centre, and the abbey of Ronceray had an endowed 
school in which Mlle Chartrou fancifully sees the beginning of the college 
system (p. 220). The passage which she quotes from a letter of Hildebert 
of Lavardin to justify her view that the abbey had a school for laywomen 
does not seem to me to bear this interpretation. 

The most interesting feature of the documents here published, as I have 
already pointed out, is their variety of form. They are primarily records 
of transactions, useful as evidence, because ‘ quecumque temporaliter 
eveniunt vix aut unquam ad posterorum notitiam certa veraque relatione 
pervenirent nisi ea scripto traderentur’ (p. 395). They are not very 
formal in themselves and some are more primitive than the charters of 
the Carolingian kings of Aquitaine, written three hundred years earlier. 
These are really monastic narratives whose truth the count might con- 
firm by his mark in the presence of witnesses (e. g. p. 361). Some are 
mere notes, notes of the grant and of the circumstances under which 
it was made. I cannot omit the end of one of these notes, taken from 
Dom Housseau’s transcript of a deed in the chartulary of La Roé (p. 324) : 
the date is 1110: 


Haec concessio facta fuit in claustro sancti Johannis, mense maio, talibus inter signis 
quod supradictus Lisiardus comedebat, in eodem claustro, caseum cum lacte quod sibi 
frangebat supradictus comes quia non poterant.reperire panem ordeaceum et Lisiardus 
nolebat alio pane uti in illo mense propter grossitudinem corporis. 


It is a pity that the final preparation for the press of this interesting and 
in some ways important book was so careless. There are very many 
misprints, and some inconsistencies in detail. The writer has allowed more 
than one glaring error to escape revision. Ivri and Breteuil are not in the 
Vexin (p. 14). Stephen was not defeated at the battle of the Standard 
(p. 25 note). The description of Dafydd ab Owain as ‘ comte de Norfolk ’ 
(p. 94) is presumably due to some confusion with North Wales. The 
appendix on the appeal to Rome by the claimants to the English crown 
(pp. 240-3) loses all value in view of the treatment of the subject by Dr. 
Poole in his recent edition of the Historia Pontificalis, which is unknown to 
Mile Chartrou. One strange entry in the bibliography reads (p. ix), ‘ Davis 
(H. W. C.), Calendar of Charter Rolls, Oxford, 1913, in 4°’. 
F. M. PowIcke. 
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Court Rolls of the Abbey of Ramsey and of the Honor of Clare. Edited by 
WaRREN OrtTMAN AvuLT. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1928.) 


TuE rolls printed in this volume, with one exception, belong to courts held 
by Ramsey Abbey. They record the transactions of the honour court of 
Broughton (1255-60), of the court of the Banlieu of the Abbey (1305-82), 
of the hundred of Clackclose, Norfolk (1284), of the views of frankpledge 
held in thirteen Ramsey manors (1279-94), and of the ordinary manorial 
courts or halmotes held in two Ramsey manors (1270-1311), and of the 
leet of Walsoken, held jointly by the officials of Ramsey, Ely, and Lewes 
(1295-9). To these are added, for purposes of comparison, the rolls of 
the honour court of Clare (1308-9). 

The volume thus adds substantially to the material available in print 
for the study of private jurisdictions. Unfortunately, our gratitude for the 
publication is somewhat tempered by certain defects. It is in effect an 
appendix to the editor’s work on private jurisdiction published in 1923, re- 
viewed in this journal in 1924,! and constantly cited here, both in the 
introduction and notes. The fact that the introduction was written four 
years ago (p. xvili) may explain why, though some of the misstatements of 
the earlier work are corrected, there is so little advance upon it either in 
clearness of statement or in grasp of the wider aspects of the subject. 

Some of the problems left unsolved are of very easy solution. As in 
1923 a reference to the Public Record Office printed list of Court Rolls 
would at once have settled the question whether there was or was not a court 
for Clackciose Hundred (p. xliv, note 215), so the admirable indexes of the 
Calendars of Inquisitions would clear up the geographical difficulties which, 
to Dr. Ault, make it ‘ impossible to speak precisely ’ as to the location of 
the vills of the honour of Clare (p. xxv). ‘ Reference to the Hundred Rolls ’ 
he says, ‘ does not reveal with certainty that the earl of Clare (sic) had a leet 
in Finchingfield ’ (p. xxxi), but as a matter of fact they state quite unequi- 
vocably that the earl of Gloucester has view of frankpledge in Finching- 
field,? and the term leta is not used in the Essex Hundred Rolls. On the 
other hand, ‘the Hundred Roll juries have.a good deal to say about 
the lawless actions of the bailiffs of the honor of Clare’ (p. xxxiii). Asa 
matter of fact, the returns do not mention the bailiffs of the honour. 
The earl’s bailiffs are mentioned, but not in connexion with the honour, 
and the court referred to by Dr. Ault as if it were the honour court is 
expressly stated to be held in the hundred of North Greenhow, Norfolk 
(probably at Walsingham), and not at Clare, Suffolk. Again, the editor 
describes the jurisdiction of Clackclose hundred as that of ‘an ordinary 
hundred court ’ (p. xlv), and then goes on to say that the commonest plea 
enrolled is that of vee de naam, the regalian privilege granted to that abbot, 
as he asserted, by King Edgar and confirmed by Henry III,* the plea which, 
as Maitland says, was ‘ so royal that very few lords of franchises had power 
to entertain it ’. 

Confidence in the editor is shaken by errors of this sort, which extend 
from the particular instance to the general statement. Dr. Ault is still 
haunted by that confusion of the sheriff’s tourn with the three-weekly 
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hundred court which led to erroneous conclusions in his earlier book and 
still makes his account of leets and hundreds hesitating and ambiguous. 
He repeats the statement that Ramsey’s liberty of the banlieu ‘ seems to 
represent the full extent to which an immunity could be carried in England ’ 
(p. Xxxvili), equating it, apparently, to the palatinate of Durham. Yet he 
fails to relate the activities of the justices of the banlieu to those royal 
commissions to which they correspond. ‘ Probably the abbot waited for 
some small accumulation of business before appointing his justices’, he 
says (p. xxxiv). The commission of 1305 to justices assigned for the con- 
servation of the peace ‘ suggests a general commission of oyer and terminer 
commonly issued to the justices of assize ’ (p. xxxviii). Such commissions 
were by no means common as early as 1305, but that year stands out in 
judicial history for the issuing of the commissions of Trailbaston, and there 
is no doubt that these banlieu justices are justices of Trailbaston for Ram- 
sey, like those who sat in the Isle of Ely the same year. Again, the com- 
mission to inquire into the misconduct of local government officials, 
wrongly dated 1342 by Dr. Ault (p. 130), belongs to the general inquiry 
ordered by Edward III in the course of the crisis of 1340-1 : the justices for 
Hunts, whose commission on the Patent Roll is dated 10 Dec. 1340, ‘ make 
allowance ’ to the Ramsey justices appointed by the abbot to hold within 
the banlieu the pleas which they are holding outside. The writ of the 
sheriff, printed p. 126, is of itself proof that the liberty of the banlieu was 
not of the most exalted order; to such as Durham the king’s demands 
come direct and were not transmitted through the sheriff. 

Nor is the printed text of the rolls free from lapses. The rendering of 
dates shows faulty chronology ; leap years are ignored (pp. 147-52) and 
regnal years misinterpreted (pp. 126, 130). Medieval scribes had their 
lapses, but the constant recurrence of forms like singulas hundredos, sem- 
plex, dampnu, gutter (for throat), primissa, justicii, catallarum, querandi, 
concilamentibus, heridibus, ponitu, requi, regnoscere, and even americamen- 
tum will not be laid to their charge by any one who has studied the rolls in 
the original. An index of proper names is given, but an index of place- 
names with their modern equivalents is lacking, and those which occur in 
the subject-index vary quite arbitrarily between modern and medieval 
forms. 

Except for the 1258 roll of the Ramsey honour court, no roll is given 
entire. On this question there must always be differences of opinion, but 
any method of abridgement is always bound to reflect the editor’s concep- 
tion of the significance of a document and by so much to limit the usefulness 
of the publication to other readers. To take one example: from a series 
of lists of the essoinees de communi secta it is possible to get some notion of 
the number of suitors to a hundred court, but Dr. Ault in abridging neither 
gives the names nor the number of essoinees, nor discriminates between the 
essoins of litigants and of suitors. Any student who wishes to use statis- 
tical methods must refer to the rolls themselves. 

Yet even though an excessive demand is made on the intelligence and 
imagination of the reader, the value of these records remains great. The 
rolls of the honour of Clare are extremely interesting; amongst other 
things, they indicate a relation between the central seignorial court and the 
local village courts comparable to those of the king’s court at Westminster 
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and the county courts. Further light is thrown on the jurisdiction of 
the court by the fine, mentioned in the Suffolk Hundred Rolls, and printed 
in the Pinchbeck Register, between Richard of Clare and Abbot Simon 
of Bury St. Edmunds.! The rolls of the hundred of Clackclose, though 
imperfect, are the fullest yet in print of a thirteenth-century hundred court. 
The records of the joint leet of Walsoken give a particularly pretty example 
of the co-operation and interplay of the royal, the seignorial and the com- 
munal elements in local jurisdiction. They illustrate that solidarity of the 
village community is the face of feudal heterogeneity of tenure which Mait- 
land indicated and to which Professor Stenton is to-day again directing our 
attention. The profits of justice are shared between the three lords who hold 
the court, according to the offender’s homage, and each of them is severally 
responsible for the entry into frankpledge of his own men (p. 176), but the 
leet is the lord king’s, and the whole community, which suffers loss from the 
action of careless individuals (p. 175), passes by-laws as a body (p. 179). 
HELEN M. Cam. 


The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua. Edited by C. W. Previré- 
Orton. (Cambridge University Press, 1928.) 


* THE object of the edition ’, says the learned editor, ‘ is to provide a sound 
text of the Defensor Pacis based on the manuscripts.’ For that purpose 
he has obtained the loan of some manuscripts and photographs or roto- 
graphs of others. The twenty manuscripts of the Latin text fall into two 
groups, which he calls the French and the German groups (p. xxvii). The 
French text, in his opinion, ‘ represents an earlier recension. The changes in 
the German text . . . seem mainly to be genuine revisions, removing blun- 
ders, making a small advance in thought . . . rendering the argument a trifle 
clearer’ (p. xxix). Of the French group the best manuscript is (Q) Magdalen 
College Oxford, MS. 86. Belonging to the same group but a little inferior 
to Q is (L) Vatican 3974. The best manuscript of the German group is 
a manuscript belonging to the Chapter library of the cathedral of Tortosa 
as corrected. The original text of this manuscript is fairly good, related to 
Land Q. ‘It is remarkable for a number of mainly contemporary correc- 
tions . . . which both perfect the text as a ‘ French’ MS., and result in 
converting the MS. from a ‘ French’ to a ‘German’ form (p. xxxv). The 
manuscript thus revised ‘seems’ to Mr. Previté-Orton ‘to stand very near 
to the author’s fair copy ; if its owner and chief annotator was not, as I 
hardly dare to conjecture, Marsilius himself, he was surely a friend, who 
(with perhaps an ally or subordinate) both corrected the text and inserted 
additions with the aid of the author’s fair copy’ (p. xxxvii). A copy of the 
Tortosa manuscript, according to Mr. Previté-Orton, is a manuscript H in 
the Hofbibliothek at Vienna, MS. 464, written about the middle of the 
fourteenth century. To the German group also belongs the editio princeps 
of Bale 1522, which ‘ evidently follows with great accuracy a good manu- 
script of the German class ’ (p. xxxix). 

Mr. Previté-Orton has formed his text on the consensus of T and Q, 
‘allowing the revisions in the text, but noting as far as I was able all 
variants of either manuscript in the notes’ (p. xli). ‘ I have also given the 


1 Ibid. ii. 143a; Pinchbeck Register i. 432-4. I owe the last reference to Mrs. Lobel. 
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variants of the Editio Princeps . . . in Dictio I, and of Goldast’s reprint for 
Dictiones II and III. H, also, although it has no independent value, is col- 
lated in full, since its relation to T is important to prove. I have only given 
rare specimens of other MSS.’ (p. xli). ‘ When a variant of Q, T, H, or Editio 
Princeps and Goldast, is not registered in the notes, it means that they agree 
with the text’ (p. xlii). It will be seen from these quotations that Mr. 
Previté-Orton has taken a care in settling the text of his author which is 
not always shown by the English editors of medieval writers. In fact his 
edition of Marsilius will bear comparison with the editions of the libelli de 
lite which have appeared in the German Monumenta : higher praise cannot 
be given. 

Mr. Previté-Orton has not confined himself to settling the text. Mar- 
silius, like many medieval writers, abounds in quotations, and Mr. Previté- 
Orton has been at the pains of verifying the citations. Not only does he 
verify them, but where the text, as given by Marsilius, varies from the text 
of the original, Mr. Previté-Orton often notices the variation. Thus where 
Marsilius, in quoting the Latin translation of the Politics, reads et bene, 
Mr. Previté-Orton notes that the text in Susemihl gives vel bene (p. 17, n. 2). 
In another case, Marsilius in citing the same authority reads nihilo minus. 
Mr. Previté-Orton notes that the text in Susemihl gives nihil minus. Iam 
the last to complain of this meticulous accuracy, but then I cannot under- 
stand why equally important divergencies between Marsilius and his 
original are left unnoticed. Page 86, line 20, ad unumquemque. The Latin 
translation has ad unamquamque. Page 298, 1. 16, dimidium vitae. The 
Latin translation has not vitae. 

There are a few trifling points on which I venture to differ from Mr. 
Previté-Orton. P. 41, n. 3, n. 4, the editor of the Rhetoric is here, and 
elsewhere, described as Sprengel. There is no ‘r’ in that honoured name. 
P. 319 seqq. A number of passages are quoted by Marsilius from the codex 
of Isidore. Mr. Previté-Orton has been at the pains to verify these quo- 
tations from the edition of Hinschius and he notes the main differences 
between the text of Marsilius and the text in Hinschius, and in MPL cxxx. 
Now, so far as the text of Hinschius is a text of Pseudo-Isidore, it is no 
doubt well worth while to notice the variants between Marsilius’s text of 
Pseudo-Isidore and that given by Hinschius. But, as Hinschius says 
(p. cexxxviii), ‘ in conciliis edendis . . . textum exprimere malui secundum 
editionem collectionis Hispanae Matriti 1808 vulgatam’. Although 
Hinschius takes the titles of the councils from manscripts of Pseudo-Isidore, 
we really have not Pseudo-Isidore at all, so far as regards the text of the 
councils, and I do not see what, good it does to notice the variants between 
the text of Marsilius and the Madrid edition, nor to notice the variants 
between the text of Marsilius and MPL cxxx. That volume is simply a re- 
print of the edition of Cologne of 1530, made by J. P. Migne ‘sine ulla 
diligentia et cura ’ (Hinschius, p. Lxxii). 

P. 373, n. 1, Mr. Previté-Orton reads ‘ concupiscet ’ from the Old Latin 
translation of Aristotle’s Problems. I have two editions before me con- 
taining the old Latin translation (Venice, 1482 and 1508 (?)), and both read 
“concupiscit ’. Gaze in the same note should be Gaza or Gazes. See 
Legrand (Emile), Bibliographie hellénique, 1885, pp. xxxi seqq. Mr. Pre- 
vité-Orton refers in the same note to the translation of the Problems by 
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Peter of Abano. This raises a puzzling question. In the edition of the 
Problems of 1508(?) there are two translations, one described as the 
“antiqua translatio’ and the other as that of Gaza. The edition of 1482 
has only the ‘ antiqua translatio’. Jourdain only knows of one translation, 
which from the specimen which he gives (p. 431) is identical with the 
‘antiqua translatio’. I donot think that that can be the translation of Peter 
of Abano. It is true that Peter in the introduction to his commentary seems 
to allude to a translation which he had made of the Problems. There is no 
reference to any such translation in the account of him in Fabricius-Mansi, 
T. 5, p. 241, or in Memorie e documenti per la storia della universita di 
Padova, 1922, vol. I, p. 8. 

P. 389, n. 1, Mr. Previté-Orton calls the work of Ivo ‘ Panormia ’, but it 
is ‘Pannormia’ in the edition of Louvain 1557, which is alone to be 
followed. ‘ Ex ecclesiasticis historiis ’ should be ‘ Ex VIII. synodo historia 
ecclesiastica ’. In that text it is ‘ resurgunt’, not ‘resurgent’. The bull 
of Leo IX as given by Marsilius differs from that in Ivo by more than 
‘trivial omissions’. Can Mr. Previté-Orton be relying on the text of 
Migne ? The work of the Abbé Migne, for all his diligence, has not been 
an unmixed blessing to students of medieval history. I would refer the 
reader for an unprejudiced account of Migne to the Journal des Goncourt. 

Mr. Previté-Orton’s introduction contains, in addition to an account 
of the manuscripts, which I have already mentioned, a short life of Mar- 
silius and a brilliant analysis of the Defensor Pacis. I could have wished 
that Mr. Previté-Orton had printed some of the main documents which 
throw light on the life of Marsilius. They would not have taken much room 
and they are not easily found. Five facsimiles of manuscripts are given. 
Are they of the size of the originals or contracted? W. ASHBURNER. 


Acta Concilii Constanciensis. Vierter (Schluss-) Band. Herausgegeben in 
Verbindung mit J. Hotinstermver und H. Hempet von HEINRICH 
Finke. (Miinster in Westfalen: Regensberg, 1928.) 


ALL students of medieval history must have welcomed the publication of 
this volume with unusual satisfaction. The first volume of the work 
appeared in 1896. The’ editor then hoped that the second and concluding 
volume would soon follow. But other interests and unavoidable hindrances 
prevented him from publishing it till 1923, and then it could not include 
all the new material that he had found. Even the third volume, which came 
out in 1926, failed to exhaust his store ; and there was an evident danger 
that Dr. Finke, now a veteran among historians, would never see the 
completion of his labours. That such a tragedy has been averted is due in 
great measure to the ability and devotion of his collaborators. 

It is, as a rule, futile to complain because an author or an editor has 
not done what he never intended to do. But we cannot help feeling a little 
disappointed at the thoroughness with which Dr. Finke has effaced himself 
in this volume. ‘ The History of the Council of Constance may now be 
written ’, he exclaims at the close of his preface. The boast is warranted. 
But Dr. Finke has just said that, as he takes leave of his long task, the times 
when Constance was the focus of world-history live before his eyes; and 
we should like to know what he sees. He has, however, interpreted his 
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duties as editor with great austerity. In the introductions to the several 
sections of his work, he now and then expresses an opinion on a point of 
history ; but the long-promised general introduction contains merely a 
critical survey of previous collections of sources and of the manuscript 
material known to exist. It is an admirable piece of work, as far as it goes, 
and the number of manuscripts actually examined by Dr. Finke is amazing, 
even though, as English scholars may find it stimulating to learn, the 
English manuscripts in his list are known to him only by repute. Perhaps 
we may still hope that Dr. Finke will crown his labours by writing the 
history of the council himself or will at least give some further hints of what, 
in his opinion, it should contain. 

The third volume of Dr. Finke’s Acta fell somewhat short of expecta- 
tions. It was concerned entirely with the relations between the council 
and the three rivals who claimed the papacy, and while it amplified our 
knowledge on several subjects, notably the trial of John XXIII and Sigis- 
mund’s negotiations at Perpignan and Narbonne, it rarely necessitated any 
serious modifications of accepted views. The new volume, however, seems 
to us much more interesting. There is, first, a long series of documents— 
mostly correspondence between the king of Aragon and his representatives 
at Constance—concerning the relations of the council with Aragon and 
Castile. They throw much light on the conduct—often most perplexing— 
of the Spanish ‘ nation’ in the council. They show that the Aragonese 
envoys were, in the eyes of the king, too conciliatory, and reveal clearly the 
reluctance of the Spanish clergy to abandon Benedict XIII and the 
determination of the secular authorities in both Aragon and Castile to suck 
all possible advantage out of the council’s longing for union. There is, too, 
much valuable information about the election of Martin V and the events 
which immediately preceded and followed it. The correspondence in this 
section betrays the utter indifference of the Spaniards to the question of 
reform. They seem to have shown little concern for anything save the elec- 
tion of a new pope and the interests and dignity of their respective king- 
doms. It is evident that they must bear a large share of the blame for the 
failure of the council to deal effectually with ecclesiastical abuses. 

Nearly two hundred pages are occupied by heterogeneous material 
relating to the processes of Petit and Falkenberg, which took up so much 
of the council’s time and should never have come before it at all. In its 
treatment of these affairs the council perhaps appeared at its worst. It is 
significant that the great majority of the pieces in this section come from 
a single Paris manuscript. Evidently the question of tyrannicide, which 
was supposed to be involved, aroused little interest in regions where the 
political implications of the Petit case did not matter. 

Of more general appeal is the short section which the editor entitles 
Reichssachen, though some of its contents have little to do with the 
Empire. To students of English history it should be of special interest. It 
contains, for instance, a dispatch sent from Paris to King Ferdinand of 
Aragon very soon after the news of Agincourt had reached the city. The 
writer has fully grasped the extent of the disaster, the worst, he says, 
experienced by France for three hundred years. In the battle, he states, the 
French had 160,000 men, the English 34,000, absurd figures, no doubt, 
but valuable as showing that, even in Paris and at this early date, there 
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was no attempt to conceal the vast numerical superiority of the van- 
quished army. They remind us, too, that the computation of numbers in 
the middle ages is a subject that has not yet been adequately treated. 
Several of the documents in this section of Dr. Finke’s volume are con- 
cerned with the efforts of Sigismund in 1416 to mediate between France 
and England. It appears that he attached more importance to a marriage 
alliance between the two realms than has usually been supposed ; but 
what makes these documents particularly welcome is the light they shed 
on his state of mind when in August 1416 he signed the treaty of 
Canterbury and became King Henry’s ally. It has sometimes been assumed 
that he had already despaired of the success of his efforts for peace, and 
that, believing himself to have been fooled by the French, he revenged 
himself by making an alliance with the English. It now appears, however, 
that a week after the conclusion of the treaty, Sigismund still had serious 
hopes that peace might be attained through a conference which was shortly 
to be held in northern France. He thus continued to pose as an impartial 
mediator even after he had bound himself closely to Henry, and it is no 
wonder that, when the treaty became known, the French hated and mis- 
trusted him with a bitterness which before the publication of this volume 
seemed unreasonable. Dr. Finke has wisely printed the Burgundian text of 
the treaty between Sigismund and John the Fearless, which was concluded in 
the spring of 1417, but was of course the outcome of the secret negotiations 
between the two at Calais in the previous September. The existence of the 
treaty has long been known, and the imperial version of its text was printed 
in 1926 by Fr. Quicke in vol. xe of the Bulletin de la Commission royale 
d’ Histoire. By including the document in his collection Dr. Finke has 
rendered it more accessible, and has also furnished a different and better 
text. Throughout his work in fact he has shown a praiseworthy readiness 
to reprint documents which had previously been published only in books 
beyond the reach of the majority of scholars. 

Dr. Finke supplies a little new material about Hus, and prints a few 
of the innumerable treatises which advocated reform. The volume ends 
with a long appendix containing documents which, if found in time, would 
have been inserted in earlier volumes ; and it is the very last of these, dis- 
covered when the volume was already in the press, that constitutes its most 
valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It is a report, 129 printed 
pages in length, of the evidence given in the proceedings against Pope 
John XXIII at Constance in May 1415. When the commissioners charged 
with the inquiry into the accusations against the pope reported formally to 
the council, they took each article of the charge and merely stated whether it 
was proved or not, giving the number and standing of the witnesses who had 
testified concerning it, but no names. With this report historians of the 
council had for centuries to be content, and in view of its reticence and in- 
completeness, it is not astonishing that some have hesitatingly given Pope 
John a thin coat of whitewash. In volume iii of the Acta, Dr. Finke put the 
question on a new footing by printing a summary of the evidence which 
had been found in two manuscripts, one in the Vatican, one in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. In this summary we have the names of the 
witnesses supporting each charge. Frequently, too, we are told whether 
they had first-hand acquaintance with the facts alleged, or whether they 
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relied on hearsay or common fame. The document was of course extremely 
valuable, especially as it included the evidence on the fourteen articles, 
dealing mostly with the pope’s sexual irregularities, which ‘for the sake of his 
honour ’ were passed over in the formal report to the council. The summary 
nevertheless left much to be desired. As a rule it merely stated that a 
witness had supported the charge under consideration, without indicating 
what he had said or whence his knowledge was derived. Its deficiencies, 
however, are in great measure supplied by the report which has now been 
unearthed. This seems to be based on the record taken by the notaries as 
the evidence was given. It shows the procedure which was followed, and 
instead of splitting up a witness’s testimony and regrouping it under the 
several articles to which it referred, this report keeps his answers together 
and so enables one to form a good impression of his character and attitude. 
The replies, furthermore, are recorded much more fully than in the summary 
noticed above. No attempt can here be made to give even the baldest 
précis of this illuminating document. But it may confidently be said that 
no honest historian will ever again try to rehabilitate John XXIII. The 
evidence is deplorably impressive. The witnesses, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, were men of responsibility and standing. Many, if biased at all, 
would be biased in favour of the pope. Most were careful to distinguish 
between matters on which they had the direct evidence of their senses and 
matters of which they knew only from report or rumour. Some testi- 
fied with manifest reluctance. Only in one or two is there any sign of 
an eagerness to blacken the accused. The judges, it is true, were perhaps 
less scrupulous than the witnesses. At all events they treated as proved. 
the charges that John XXIII had poisoned Alexander V and had expressed 
heretical and blasphemous opinions, though the evidence on these points 
was notably weak and came mainly from the archbishop of Milan, one of 
the few witnesses to betray any animosity towards the pope. But the other 
serious counts in the case against John are all substantiated, though the 
testimony respecting particular misdeeds naturally varies in strength. In 
his introduction to the summary printed in volume iii, Dr. Finke, who 
assuredly has no anti-papal prejudice, was moved to exclaim: ‘ Man fragt 
sich entsetzt, wie in einer selbst verrohten Zeit die Wahl eines solchen 
Mannes zum Papste hat stattfinden kénnen.’ His amazement was doubtless 
increased by the document now published. 

The volume includes a mighty index of names and an adequate one 
of subjects. The former covers not only Dr. Finke’s four volumes, but also 
volumes iv and v of Von der Hardt’s Magnum Oecumenicum Constantiense 
Concilium. The proof-sheets of the indexes might have been more carefully 
read. 

Dr. Finke and his collaborators are to be warmly congratulated on the 
completion of a long and arduous task, on the judgement and scholarship 
with which they have selected and edited their material, and on the service 
which they have rendered to students of medieval history by putting so 
much fresh knowledge within their reach. W. T. Waueu. 
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L’ Introduction des Décrets du Concile de Trente dans les Pays-Bas et dans la 


Principauté de Liége. Par Abbé F. Wittocx. (Louvain: Librairie 
Universitaire, 1929.) 


Tue Council of Trent itself provided for the method by which its decrees 
were to be enforced. The new discipline was to rest on episcopal authority, 
and the bishops and archbishops were to assert that authority, within short 
and stated limits of time, in assemblies of their clergy. In the Netherlands, 
however, there were many difficulties in the way of this procedure. Not 
only were the abuses which the council intended to abolish, especially the 
ignorance, pluralism, absenteeism, and immorality of the clergy, firmly 
rooted and likely to offer a tough resistance. Not only had the spread of 
protestantism already caused, by the end of the council, confusion in 
several of the dioceses. Further than that, the episcopal authority was 
itself decadent. The reform initiated in the time of Charles V by which it 
was to have been restored, the famous creation of the new bishoprics, had 
been begun but only partially carried out. The bishops themselves were 
unfit instruments for reform, most obviously of all the primate 
Cardinal Granvelle, a man of dissolute habits whose return to the see 
from which, for political reasons, he had been exiled, could not, for 
political reasons, be tolerated. Only two of the bishops were men of 
character and energy, Rythovius of Ypres and Lindanus of Roermonde. 
Nor did the civil power make up for the deficiencies of the ecclesiastics. 
Philip II had in Spain proceeded on the plan, suitable to his despotic 
position there, of unconditionally publishing the decrees, leaving the asser- 
tion of his own or his subjects’ contradictory claims to the less conspicuous 
period when they should come to be practically executed. His regent, 
Margaret of Parma, weak herself and in a weak position, took the advice 
of the discontented magnates and acted weakly. She consulted the pro- 
vincial councils or courts of justice, and she published the decrees with 
reservations as to such contentious matter as jurisdiction, lay patronage, 
and other existing rights, especially of the laity, which were threatened 
by the council. Both these steps, the taking of advice and the making of 
reservations, prepared the way for a formidable resistance. When the duke 
of Alva became governor he showed his usual determination in getting the 
decrees accepted by clerical assemblies, and he pushed through the difficult 
business of publishing the Index Expurgatorius; but the renewed out- 
break of political and religious disorder in his time made the general 
acceptance of the council impossible. In the province of Utrecht it never 
had more than a nominal reception, though the heroic work of Sasbout 
Vosmeer, who was vicar apostolic there from 1580, makes that lost province 
the brightest in the history of the catholic church in the Netherlands at the 
time. In the province of Malines the decrees were not really introduced until 
the last few years of the century, when Hovius was archbishop and the 
‘ archdukes’ ruled in Brussels. In the province of Cambray the work, 
though done after a fashion in the time of Margaret and Alva, was not 
really completed until Alexander Farnese sanctioned the decrees of a 
second provincial synod in 1587. Liége, which was outside the area of the 
troubles, kept up for nearly sixty years a resistance to the decree on the 
selection of candidates for benefices, and in the end got an exception made 
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for candidates collated by the local chapters. The precise conditions in 
such matters varied, of course, from province to province; but of the 
Spanish dominions it may be said in general that the reservations of 
Margaret of Parma were only slightly mitigated by the end of the century. 
This tangled history is neatly and, we may almost say, finally sorted 
out by the Abbé Willocx in the work now before us. It is exact, methodical, 
absolutely impartial, and based on a very wide survey of original sources, 
many of them unpublished. It solves several puzzles. On the policy of 
Margaret of Parma it provides corrections for all previous historians, in- 
cluding Rachfahl, the only one who hitherto had given a coherent account 
of it: he is clearly shown to have been mistaken in thinking that Margaret 
imposed her reservations without the knowledge and consent of Philip. 
Another curious point which is settled is the extent of the publication in the 
province of Utrecht, a matter which became somewhat important as late 
as the eighteenth century in connexion with the validity of marriages 
irregularly celebrated. The whole book is arranged so that any fact can be 
found with the utmost ease. It is, to tell the truth, even more lacking in 
colour than is strictly necessary for the requirements of science ; but that 
is a trifle beside the fact that it adds the Netherlands to the list, still very 
short, of the countries for which we have an adequate history of the recep- 
tion of the council. G. N. CLark. 


The Structure of Politics at the accession of George III. By L. B. Namter. 
(London: Macmillan, 1929.) 


HisToricaL research, as pursued at the present day, has often been re- 
proached with being too much concerned with the minute and particular, 
and with indulging an unhappy preference for the hitherto unknown, 
irrespective of its importance or interest ; and it is conceivably possible 
that a very superficial and ill-instructed reader of Mr. Namier’s two volumes 
might conclude that he had acquired additional evidence in support of the 
general condemnation. It can be said at once, and without any hesitation, 
that he would be most grievously mistaken and merely condemn himself. 
Though it is perfectly true that Mr. Namier’s work is strictly limited in 
scope, is mainly concerned with very small details, and narrates at length 
electioneering contests between forgotten men and for trivial issues, it 
possesses a permanent value on account of its very limitations. No previous 
writer has ever made so thorough and gallant an attempt to discover the 
actual workings of the political system of the eighteenth century; and if the 
task was to be achieved at all, it was necessary to limit the inquiry. The 
result is a very notable contribution to the study of eighteenth-century 
politics ; and such a contribution has been made possible by the adoption 
of a new line of approach. Previous writers on the eighteenth century have 
concerned themselves for the most part with those actors on the political 
stage whose names appear on the programme, with Walpole, Newcastle, 
Chatham, and their like: Mr. Namier has concerned himself with the 
‘supers ’, with the unnamed stage crowd whose activities, undistinguished 
though they may be, form an indispensable part of the performance. He 
has disentangled their manceuvres and connexions by extremely thorough 
research in the numerous collections of manuscripts ; but he has not been 
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content to go to manuscripts alone. Mr. Namier displays a really remark- 
able knowledge of the printed sources of the by-ways of eighteenth-century 
history ; and this knowledge has given him the clue to many of the laby- 
rinths that he has threaded. But he has done far more than to make clear 
what was formerly obscure : he has shown us that the lucidity we thought 
we possessed was delusive and only attained by an artificial simplification 
of an extremely involved system. 

The advancement of knowledge, however, is not always a painless 
process, and Mr. Namier’s readers are called upon to discard long-cherished 
beliefs. We have been accustomed to think of the political system in the 
eighteenth century as working with a smoothness and the simplicity of 
a machine. We have thought of parliament, and in a lesser degree, of the 
country as being neatly divided up into whigs and tories, of a number of 
boroughs as being equally neatly divided up into treasury boroughs and 
those privately owned, and of a vast and mysterious secret service fund at 
the disposal of the ministry which used it to purchase the votes of members 
and influence parliamentary elections. We now know that it was not quite 
as simple as all that ; and though some of us may not be prepared to accept 
without further question all of Mr. Namier’s conclusions and implications, 
there is no doubt that all of us will be compelled to revise and modify many 
of our previous conceptions. 

Mr. Namier opens the attack upon the problem with a detailed inquiry 
into the question ‘ why men went into parliament ’, and comes to the con- 
clusion that for nearly all the members a seat in the house was not an 
ultimate goal but a means by which they could hope to acquire favours for 
themselves or their friends. The favours took various forms, and included 
offices, sinecures, and government contracts ; but they all served to illus- 
trate the power of patronage. ‘ If a man after a certain time in parliament 
had nothing to show for it, one was forced to conclude that he was an 
insignificant and neglected person’: and though Mr. Namier excepts from 
this almost universal quest after favours the section of the house known 
as the ‘ country gentlemen ’, he does not seem willing to concede to them 
any greater degree of public spirit. He defines the ‘ country gentlemen ’ 
as those to whom the main concern was ‘the primacy in their own country’, 
attested by their being chosen to represent their county or some respectable 
borough; and while admitting their independence and constancy in 
opposition, he convicts them of an exaggeration of their virtue by quoting 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham’s condemnation of that ‘ restless aversion 
to all government, so prevalent amongst them, and against which the best 
minister is no more secure than the worst ’. 

The picture is not pleasant; but no serious student of eighteenth- 
century politics could possibly deny that disinterestedness was the exception 
and not the rule. To quote Lord Bute, it was the loaves and fishes that 
most men wanted, and Newcastle, with his vast experience in the dispensa- 
tion of patronage, often had cause to reflect upon the text ‘ but what are 
they among so many’. There is a danger, however, that deductions 
may be drawn from the evidence that Mr. Namier has collected which he 
himself would be the first to disavow. As he has shown in his most inter- 
esting analysis of the divisions upon general warrants, the repeal of the 
Stamp Act, and the expulsion of John Wilkes, members of the house, even 
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when they sat for rotten boroughs, were not impervious to the currents of 
public opinion. Self-advancement was the order of the day, but public 
spirit was not entirely dead. 

The power of patronage in the eighteenth century is, however, well 
known, but there has always been a popular belief that it was supplemented 
by money bribes. Dark tales have been told, and have lost nothing in the 
repetition, of votes of members being purchased in hard cash ; and it was 
a belief in the eighteenth century itself. Mr. Namier has therefore done 
a very notable service to history by his masterly analysis of the duke of 
Newcastle’s secret service accounts. He has shown not only that there is 
no indication of the secret service money being used by Newcastle to pur- 
chase votes for particular divisions, but that the fund itself was far less 
tainted than its name implied. The total amount of secret service money 
spent by Newcastle, while at the treasury, was £291,000, and of this less 
than 50 per cent. was spent upon the house of commons, the remainder 
being devoted to charitable doles to decayed aristocrats, to supplementing 
ministerial salaries, paying secret agents, and to making gifts to the German 
friends of the king. Of the sum classified as spent upon the house of 
commons, less than half was expended on elections and constituencies, the 
rest going in pensions to members which as a rule were given in lieu of 
places. Moreover, these pensions were sometimes continued when their 
recipients had withdrawn from parliament, which suggests charity ; and 
the sum of £55,500 spent on elections and constituencies does not appear 
very much when it is known that the tories spent £20,000 upon the Oxford- 
shire election in 1754 alone. 

Mr. Namier’s conclusions in this matter are irrefutable, and, what is 
more, they are entirely in accordance with common sense. The purchase 
of votes of members in hard cash would be both an expensive and insecure 
operation for any government : a temporary allegiance might be acquired, 
but probably could not be retained without further payments. In short, 
the children of the eighteenth century were wiser in their own generation 
than subsequent historians: they knew the power of patronage and were 
prepared in this sign to conquer. From this point of view the proscription 
of Newcastle’s friends after the preliminaries of peace had been submitted 
to parliament was entirely reasonable: the loaves and fishes were needed 
for the children of the household. 

Of no less value and interest is the description of the electoral structure 
of England at the accession of George III. My. Namier contends that the 
direct influence of the government in county elections was negligible, the 
deciding element in such encounters being the landed gentry, and we 
further learn that the private ownership of boroughs was a question of 
degree. While admitting that there were a few boroughs which can 
accurately be described as under the command of one man, he argues that 
such a state of affairs was generally confined to the burgage boroughs where 
the control was in the property itself, and that, where there were any real 
voters, there was no absolute certainty. ‘In most cases’, he remarks, 
“control meant merely a command so complete that it required excep- 
tional negligence or ill-luck . . . to be deprived of it’; and it is also of interest 
to know that it was often impossible to maintain an extensive electoral 
interest without the help of government patronage bestowed at the recom- 
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mendation of the borough patron. A flood of light is thrown upon the 
management of the treasury boroughs and on the many complications 
caused by ministers and managers attempting to convert an official into 
a private interest ; and we are also given for the first time a really complete 
account of the general election of 1761. The generally accepted story 
has been that that election was characterized by abnormal corruption, 
that nabobs, gorged with the plunder of the East, bought their way into 
parliament by reckless bribery, and that the new house of commons com- 
prised an unusual number of members who had never sat in any previous 
parliament. Mr. Namier is completely successful in showing that in 1761 
election contests were not more numerous than usual, that there was 
nothing abnormal in the methods pursued in acquiring seats, that only two 
members can be fairly classified as ‘ nabobs ’, though there were nine or ten 
others that had East Indian interests ; and that, though one hundred and 
twenty-eight members were returned who had never sat before and twenty- 
two others who had sat previously but had not been sitting when the old 
parliament was dissolved, there was nothing unusual about these numbers. 
Mr. Namier concludes his survey with the succinct remark, ‘the parliament 
elected in 1761 was remarkably normal ’. 

As a survey of how the electioneering game was played this book is 
unrivalled in its thoroughness ; and enough has been said to show that it 
will have a permanent value. The political system which it describes is 
certainly not attractive, based as it was upon a possibly enlightened but 
a certainly sordid self-interest. According to Mr. Namier, parliamentary 
elections in the eighteenth century were made by political bullying and 
a demand for benefits, and he believes that this unhappy combination came 
about because ‘ power to exercise decisive influence in problems of national 
importance was vested in an electorate not equal to comprehending them, 
and in the absence of organized parties that power was used primarily to 
satisfy local or even personal needs ’. This point of view is implied through- 
out the book, and in the preface we are told that ‘the political life of the 
period could be fully described without ever using a party denomination ’. 
This is a point of view of great interest, but Mr. Namier deliberately 
refrains from discussing political parties, which he presumably will deal with 
in the work which he promises us on the first four parliaments of George 
III’s reign. Both because the history of parties in the eighteenth century 
has still to be written and because of what Mr. Namier has already given 
us, that work will be eagerly awaited. D. A. WINSTANLEY. 


Die Politik des Grafen Aranda. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Spanisch- 
englischen Weltgegensatzes im 18. Jahrhundert. Von Dr. RicHarp 
KonetzkeE. (Berlin: Ebering, 1929.) 


INTELLECTUALLY Aranda was probably the ablest of the comparatively 
few native Spaniards who were allowed to assist the Bourbon kings in the 
government of Spain during the eighteenth century. He had a varied 
career as diplomatist, soldier, and statesman, but the two periods in which 
he earned his chief distinction were from 1766 to 1773, when he was presi- 
dent of the council of Castile, and from 1773 to 1787, when he was Spanish 
ambassador at Paris. Dr. Konetzke does not attempt to deal with Aranda’s 
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domestic reforms or with his share in the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
Spain. The task which he has undertaken, and which he performs with 
great skill, is to survey from Aranda’s dispatches and other letters that 
minister’s criticism of the foreign policy of Spain which he was not allowed 
to direct. That policy turned mainly upon the relations with France and 
with England. If Aranda could have had his own way he would have 
freed Spain from that humiliating dependence upon France which was 
implied in the French interpretation of the Family Compact, which com- 
pelled Spain to give way in the dispute with England about the Falkland 
Islands, and which forbade any attempt to re-unite the peninsula by the 
annexation of Portugal. But he desired to maintain the French alliance 
upon more equal terms as necessary to secure the humiliation of England, 
the power which he regarded as the natural enemy of Spain. Spanish 
hostility to England arose from the passionate desire to recover Gibraltar 
and Minorca, from colonial and commercial disputes in America, and from 
the predominant influence which England had acquired at the court of 
Lisbon. To most Spaniards Gibraltar was the primary cause of quarrel, 
but the American rivalry bulked more largely in the eyes of Aranda. He 
fully realized that the issue of the struggle which he regarded as inevitable 
would be decided by sea-power. Both to Vergennes, with whom he was 
on confidential terms, and to his own official superior, Florida Blanca, he 
assiduously preached the necessity of developing the naval resources of the 
two allied states. The testing time came with the revolt of the American 
colonies, when both the Bourbon powers sought to avenge the injuries 
which England had inflicted upon them in the Seven Years’ war. It was 
not Aranda’s fault that Spanish intervention was more grudging and half- 
hearted than that of France, and that Spain failed to establish any claim 
to the gratitude of the United States which she had helped to free. In the 
final negotiation at Versailles Aranda rendered one of his great services to 
Spain by dropping the demand for Gibraltar in order to avoid making fatal 
sacrifices in America. It was rather a tragedy for Aranda that in the few 
months in which he controlled the foreign office in 1792 he was compelled 
to declare war against republican France, and thus to destroy the alliance 
upon which his whole scheme for the restoration of Spanish greatness 
rested. After his fall from power he did not hesitate to condemn his own 
action and to advocate a policy of armed neutrality on the ground that 
dynastic relations and sentiments must be subordinated to national 
welfare. Dr. Konetzke’s excellent monograph will contribute to the 
proper understanding and appreciation of a Spanish noble who was both 
a patriot and a statesman. Ricwarp Loner. 


La Réaction Thermidorienne. By AtBert Marutez. (Paris: Colin, 1929.) 


THE present volume is a continuation of the author’s La Révolution Fran- 

¢aise, but a continuation on a considerably larger scale than that allowed 

by the Collection Armand Colin of which the previous volumes formed 

a part. Whether these fifteen months deserved fuller treatment than 

the previous five years is open to doubt; for readers and students who 

might differ from many of M. Mathiez’s conclusions would probably 
1 Ante, xliii. 299. 
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agree with him that it is one of the least illustrious periods of French 
history. 

To M. Mathiez, whatever Robespierre did was admirable, because he 
was working for a democratic republic ; and therefore, whatever the thermi- 
dorians did who destroyed this work, was abominable. The fall of Robes- 
pierre was brought about by a temporary coalition between the majority 
of the members of the committees of government, the remnant of the 
Dantonists, and the Plain. But the coup d’état of 9 thermidor, like every 
one of the great days, was carried out in the name of the Revolution, and 
Robespierre, like all his predecessors on the guillotine, suffered as a moder- 
ate and a counter-revolutionary. Revolutionary government was to 
continue and the committees to be purged but not suppressed. But the 
Dantonists and committee members had reckoned without the Plain. The 
momentum of the great mass, once set in motion, carried the thermidorians 
farther than they expected, and before a month had passed the power of 
the committees was at an end and the initiative had returned to the Con- 
vention. Just as the law of 14 primaire constituted the basis of the terrorist 
régime, so did that of 7 fructidor for the thermidorian régime. M. Mathiez 
contrasts the former, which ‘ to restrain anarchy concentrated everything 
in the hands of twelve men ; deliberating in secret, re-eligible indefinitely 
and armed with formidable powers which they would use even against the 
members of the Convention ’, with the latter, its exact antithesis, ‘ It made 
defiance of authority a matter of principle. It divided power into morsels 
and obliged it to be shared equally between all the deputies in rotation, as 
though all had the same talents, the same patriotism, the same vigilance, 
the same integrity.’ 

The thermidorian government, like the Directorate which followed it, 
was haunted by the opposing dangers of terrorism and royalism. As M. 
Mathiez justly points out, the trial of Carrier associated in the minds of 
the people the revolutionary government with the scenes of horror and 
shame which had taken place at Nantes. The white terror, the almost 
inevitable reaction, seems to M. Mathiez less justifiable than the red terror, 
more revengeful, and accompanied by less semblance of legal forms. In 
his view, the swing of the pendulum would, contrary to the wishes of the 
thermidorian leaders, have led to a royalist restoration, but for three checks, 
the loyalty of the army and its leaders to the republic, the divisions among 
the royalists themselves, and, most important of all, the death of the boy 
Dauphin, whom many moderate royalists and even some republicans would 
have accepted under a Regency. Intimately associated with the royalist 
reaction was the revival of catholicism. To quote M. Mathiez, 


The suppression of catholicism was bound up with the system of revolutionary govern- 
ment. Now, under the pressure of public opinion, the revolutionary government 
crumbled away. The liberty of the press revived. Catholics started newspapers. . . . 
On the other hand, the Convention closed the clubs, which had been the homes of the 
civic religion. . .. But the greatest weakness of the republican worship was that it had 
not been the creation of the soul of the people, but reflected the aspirations, customs, 
and characteristics of the middle class. 


But M. Mathiez does not draw the obvious conclusion, that the wealthy 
middle-class, on whom he lays the whole blame for thermidor and the 
destruction of the democratic republic, did in fact, by allowing some measure 
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of religious freedom, interpret more truly the popular mind than did their 
predecessors of the great committee. 

Nothing less became the Convention in its long drawn out life than the 
leaving of it and its attempt to perpetuate itself under the new constitution 
by requiring the re-election of two-thirds of its number. In introducing 
the constitution Boissy d’Anglas laid down the principles dear to conser- 
vatives at all times and in all places. 


Civil equality is all that a reasonable man can demand. . . . We should be governed 
by the best. The best are the most educated, the most interested in the maintenance 
of the laws. Now, with very few exceptions, you only find such men among those 
who own property, who are attached to the country which contains it, to the laws 
which protect it, and to the peace which preserves it, and who owe to this property 
and the ease which it gives, the education which has fitted them to discuss with wisdom 
and justice the advantages and inconveniences of the laws which determine the fate 
of their country. 

It is impossible not to agree with M. Mathiez’s conclusion that the 
unpopularity of the dying Convention was merited, that the men who over- 
threw Robespierre put their personal interests before those of the republic, 
and violated democratic principles. But to say that they were more 
arbitrary than the government they replaced seems to be contrary to the 
evidence. Time and again M. Mathiez shows that the reaction from terror 
as a system of government and towards royalism and catholicism was not 
the deliberate policy of the thermidorian leaders but was due to the force of 
public opinion both within and outside the Convention, and that this 
opinion was fostered and encouraged by the freedom of the press. M. 
Mathiez protests in his preface that he has never allowed the politics of 
to-day to bias his judgement of the politics of the past. Readers of this 
and of his other books will form their own judgement. M. A. Pickrorp. 


Germany and Europe. By Friepricn Streve. (London: Kegan Paul, 
1928.) 


Tuts book, by a distinguished German historian, is a summary of foreign 
policy from 1871 to the outbreak of war in 1914. Disclaiming, as always, 
a desire to give moral judgements, the author indicates everywhere that 
he morally acquits Germany of war guilt, or attempt to produce war at 
any time since 1871. Thus he regards the war scare of 1875 as due to 
“ supposed [i. e. the supposition of] German intentions’. Yet it is generally 
admitted that Moltke, and has sometimes been suspected that Bismarck, 
contemplated a war against France. The evidence is thus summed up 
wholly in favour of Germany here, and it is even suggested that the sus- 
picions had no basis at all. 

It is difficult to understand the reasoning about the Dreikaiserbund 
(pp. 5-7). It is true, of course, that France had a feeling for revanche. 
But from 1873 onwards Bismarck preserved ties with Russia and also made 
the Triple Alliance (1882). In result France was not only exceedingly weak 
but ‘very much isolated’ (p. 6). It is difficult to regard the policy of 
Germany as one of defence. Surely it is the Zinkreisungs-politik. For it 
was not until the nineties that France allied herself with Russia, and this 
was clearly a belated reply to Bismarck’s alliance system. What we really 
want to know is this. If Bismarck had not made the Triple Alliance, would 
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not Europe have been more peaceful ? For Germany was so strong that she 
feared no one, until Russia allied herself with France. 

Again the old argument is brought forward (p. 19) that Bismarck, had 
he remained in 1890, would somehow or other have maintained the old 
tie with Russia. It is quite true that his successors were also his inferiors, 
but the real point is that Russia considered (and with justice) that Germany 
rated her below Austria-Hungary as an ally and had certainly favoured 
the latter in Balkan affairs. Even if Bismarck had remained therefore it 
looks as if he could hardly have maintained the Alliance for long. 

England’s ambitions come in for severe criticism in 1887 and 1889 over 
Turkey (pp. 12-14), in 1897 over Crete (p. 25), and she is severely condemned 
for her refusal to take part in the Franco-German-Russian ultimatum to 
Japan (p. 31). She ‘ desired to win them over later as allies’. This is to 
credit British statesmanship with long views indeed. In fact the abstention 
was largely due to accident, and certainly no alliance with Japan was ever 
even dreamed of until 1898 at the earliest, or practically attempted till 1901. 
Grey is handled severely in 1906 (p. 82). His policy as regards the Straits 
and in respect to Isvolski is misrepresented (p. 96), for in 1907 Isvolski 
already knew how far Grey would go, and he expected no more in 1908. It 
also seems a very strange way of describing German action over the 
Bosnian crisis, in March 1909, to say that Biilow ‘ patched up the quarrel ’ 
and that ‘ peace was thus preserved not least because of the intervention of 
Germany ’ (p. 98). Germany presented a virtual ultimatum to Russia in 
the third week of March, and this intervention was the only step taken by 
a Great Power during the whole crisis which might really have led to war. 
To threaten a power with war is not the usual way of ‘ patching up peace ’. 
Dr. Stieve is more impartial when he speaks of the Kaiser’s refusal to discuss 
British proposals for limiting German naval construction, and shows that 
even Tirpitz was more conciliatory (p. 109). He does not take the real 
point. Germany had a perfect right according to pre-war ideas to refuse to 
limit her armaments, and the British attempt to get her to do so might be 
reasonably suspected. The story of the opening of the war in 1914 follows 
familiar lines. Enough has been said to show that the author, though 
clearly believing himself to be impartial, is unconsciously an advocate of 
preconceived views and has serious prejudices. If these facts are borne in 
mind, his book may be read with advantage. Haro~p TEMPERLEY. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. v. The Near 
East, 1903-9. Edited by G. P. Goocu, D.Litt., and Harotp TempER- 
LEY, Litt.D., with the assistance of Litt1an M. Penson, Ph.D. (Lon- 
don: Stationery Office, 1928.) 


THE new volume is of the highest interest although it makes no startling 
revelations. It opens with copious extracts from the Annual Report on 
Turkey, a most graphic description of the social and political condition of 
the Turkish empire. The extracts are given in order to enable readers to 
understand the Turkish situation; the character-sketches of Turkish 
ministers and the accounts of the Turkish system of education and of the 
press are extremely informing. 

The Macedonian Crisis of 1904-5 is given perhaps a little sketchily. The 
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existing state of affairs in Macedonia is rather meagrely described, al- 
though there must have been long and detailed consular reports on this 
subject. What the documents do bring out conclusively is the close touch 
maintained by all the Powers with each other throughout the Macedonian 
crisis ; and the unwillingness of the German government to join in any 
international measure of coercion. The German government refused to 
contribute ships to the international squadron which seized the customs- 
house at Mytilene in November 1905. 

The section on the breaking-off of diplomatic relations between Great 
Britain and Serbia in 1903 and their renewal in 1906 throws light on the 
diverse attitudes of the Powers towards the murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga in 1903. 

The present volume is much more of a history than are the previous 
volumes, for the editors have included a considerable amount of already 
published material, in order to explain their documents. This already 
published material is, for the most part, drawn from parliamentary 
papers. Other sources are, however, drawn upon, such as the Siebert 
collection of Russian documents. Thus, for instance, it is possible to 
compare the Russian with the British confidential account of the meeting 
at Reval in June 1908 ; and it is interesting to note that, as far as they go, 
M. Isvolsky’s account and Lord Hardinge’s agree very closely. 

An instance of the way in which this volume has become almost a com- 
pendious history of British foreign policy during certain years may be 
noticed with regard to the Young Turk revolution. In addition to inter- 
esting letters from the chief dragoman of the British Embassy and other 
dispatches, there are given thirty-five pages of the Annual Report of 1908. 
The extracts provide a detailed account both of the origin of the Young 
Turk revolution, and also of the internal condition of the Turkish provinces 
and the effect of the revolution upon them. All this is extremely interest- 
ing, and valuable to the historian, although it, perhaps, is a little difficult 
to see what is added to our specific knowledge of the origins of the war. 
The same remark may be made with regard to the full account given of the 
attempted counter-revolution in Sir G. Lowther’s dispatch of 20 April 
1909. 

The projects for construction of railways in Macedonia, particularly the 
Sanjak (Uvacs—Mitrovitsa) and the Danube—Adriatic proposed lines, re- 
ceive great attention, the telegrams occupying thirty-five pages. The 
importance of the Macedonian—Albanian railway question will become clear 
when the Balkan wars are dealt with in a subsequent volume ; it greatly 
affected the relations of Austria and Serbia in 1913, and is therefore a very 
important question in view of the Austro-Serbian dispute of 1914 which 
precipitated the European war. 

Some of the most valuable materials in this book are the documents 
referring to the famous and still puzzling interview between Aerenthal and 
Isvolsky at Count Berchtold’s castle, Buchlau, 15-16 September 1908. 
So much is indicated one way and another in these documents, that some- 
thing like the truth can probably now be inferred. On the whole, inquirers 
are likely to come to the conclusion that Isvolsky was badly treated by 
Aerenthal and that Russia was loyal to the treaty of Berlin although, as 
Grey said, she had no particular reason to be in love with it. The disastrous 
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result of Aerenthal’s unilateral act of annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
comes out very clearly from the documents. 

The history of the war-crisis between Austria and Serbia, following 
upon the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina is given with a wonderful 
and convincing wealth of documents. Readers may be inclined to say that 
some of the dispatches largely repeat each other, and there is a case of the 
same document being given in French and in English. The copiousness of 
the documents, however, maintains the interest in a kind of breathless way, 
day by day, sometimes almost hour by hour. The drama, or part of the 
drama, of June-July 1914 is rehearsed. Austria is seen reckless, obstinate, 
threatening. Serbia appears arming and calling upon Russia for help. 
Germany is seen already committed to supporting Austria’s Balkan policy, 
unwilling to bring pressure to bear upon Vienna, yet obviously not relishing 
the headlong course of her ally, and finally trying to bring the whole crisis 
to a head by offering to Russia what Isvolsky at any rate considered to be, 
practically, an ultimatum. ‘It was a hard pill to swallow, having to submit 
to what was practically an ultimatum’, he told the British ambassador 
(Sir Arthur Nicolson) on 24 March 1909. It must have been obvious to all 
the chanceries and foreign offices that Russia would not submit in this 
way twice, at least not if the next crisis occurred while Russian public 
opinion remembered the first. 

The dispatches and letters of Nicolson, Bertie, and Lord Hardinge will 
be read with particular interest and profit by students who will recognize 
the accuracy of their inferences and the deep sagacity of their estimates 
and judgements. R. B. Mowat. 


The History of British Civilization. By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. 2 vols. 
(London: Routledge, 1928.) 


Mr. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD has set out to write the story of Britain, not 
just as an account of politics, but as embracing every side of the national 
life. It is an ambitious work, conceived on a large scale and carried out 
with a remarkable degree of success. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has a wide 
range of reading, a faculty of lucid expression, and considerable power of 
imagination and sympathy. He does not strain after dramatic presentation, 
but states his views moderately. Without being overloaded with references, 
the book cites the crucial authorities, and shows that Mr. Wingfield- 
Stratford has used the right monographs and periodicals and has used them 
judiciously. 

The account given in this book of the Stone Age is summary, but it 
is clear and, without giving too many names, it deals with the subject 
realistically and with reference to definite localities. Next comes Celtic 
Britain, and in his not long account Mr. Wingfield-Stratford has not 
missed the theory which has recently been prominently put forward, that 
the ‘ Western Gate’ of Britain was perhaps quite as much used by immi- 
grants as the Eastern means of entrance into the island. The description 
of the achievement of Rome as a world-empire is good, and some very good 
things are said, e.g. ‘The crowning achievement of Rome was her realization 
that human affairs could be ordered on rational and scientific lines, without 
more than a polite show of mystic or fundamental sanctions’. I cannot, 
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however, at all hold with Mr. Wingfield-Stratford when he declares, in 
effect, that the empire of Rome was making moral and intellectual progress 
impossible. ‘The individuality of the conquered peoples’, he writes, ‘was 
crushed beyond the possibility of revival.’ Surely the history of Spain, 
Gaul, North Africa, and Britain under the Romans absolutely disproves 
this statement. The fall of the Roman empire was probably the greatest 
disaster that ever happened to mankind, and has cost the world already 
about fifteen hundred years of intermittent war. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
believes that the Roman occupation had no permanent effect on Britain. 

The sections dealing with Anglo-Saxon civilization are very attractively 
written and give a stimulating, rather ‘challenging’, description of the 
times. Those primitive Englishmen, in the author’s view, were 
melancholy, practical men, kindly and courteous by nature, independent, and yet 
with a deep-rooted respect for persons and loyalty to the right kind of master. . . . If 
we hold that a Vere de Vere landed at Pevensey with the Conqueror, we must not 
forget that a still more distinguished passenger stepped from the beaked galley of 
Hengist. His name was John Bull. 

The work of the Church is very sympathetically dealt with in this work, 
perhaps a little too much idealized. A comparison, in somewhat journal- 
istic terms, is drawn between the aims of people to-day and the aims of the 
‘old Churchmen’. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s book does suffer, here and 
there, from an abandonment in style of the dignity of history ; he maintains 
his zest, but not the balance and restraint of his style, all through. 

Being a history of British civilization, the book, naturally, treats 
political events in a summary fashion, but they stand out sufficiently 
against the deep background of social history. The original part of the 
book is probably the concurrent investigation of all the sources from which 
British civilization may have been drawn: Phoenician, Roman, Celtic, 
Viking, Frankish, and the rest. The same method is pursued all through, 
with, as the middle ages come on the scene, increasing prominence given 
to law and economics. 

The second volume, which begins with 1660, is perhaps a little out of 
proportion in comparison with the first. Here there is necessarily a good 
deal of party history, and it is presented with sympathy and knowledge. 
On the other hand ‘culture history’ receives less space than in the first 
volume, and yet, in the eye of an historian, it surely ought not to count for 
less. There are, indeed, in this volume several suggestive, though short, 
sections on art and literature. The overseas empire, particularly in India, 
receives attention. The author ends with the idea that, as the British 
commonwealth is knit together by spiritual bonds, in it probably are the 
‘fairest hopes of mankind. . . . The very League is but an attempt to apply 
British principles on a world-wide scale’. R. B. Mowat. 


The Development of International Law. By Sir Georrrey Butter, K.B.E., 
and Stwon Maccosy. (London: Longmans, 1928.) 


THE authors of this book much underestimated its value when they ex- 
pressed the hope in the preface that it would prove ‘ suggestive’ both to 
lawyers and historians. For its importance is that it opens up a field of 
research which no one else, historian or lawyer, has ever explored systema- 
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tically and as a whole, and whatever minor criticisms the book may invite, 
that is no small achievement. The book is evidence of the heavy loss that 
historical and legal scholarship have suffered in the death of Sir Geoffrey 
Butler within a few months of its publication. 

No one has attempted to write the history of international law since 
Dr. T. A. Walker published the first volume of his uncompleted work in 
1899, carrying the story as far as the treaty of Westphalia ; and the authors 
of the present work were so impressed with the difficulties of writing a 
‘history ’, that they modestly substituted the word ‘ development ’ in their 
title. As might be expected, they found their main problem was one of 
method. A history of international law must not be allowed to expand 
into a history of the modern state system, nor even into a history of diplo- 
macy ; on the other hand, it must not be limited to the history of inter- 
national legal theory, which would often be misleading. To take the doc- 
trines of the modern law and trace the sources and development of each 
would lead to a series of monographs rather than the history of a system. 
Somehow or other, with the history of state practice and of theory for his 
materials, the historian of international law must contrive to show the unity 
of a process, not very far advanced even yet, by which principles of inter- 
national conduct have been substituted for the arbitrary pursuit of national 
interests, and comparative order for mere confusion in the contacts of 
states. 

That this problem of method has not been completely solved in the 
present work the authors would probably be the first to admit. Their plan 
has been ‘ to cut into the procession of history at fixed points, to select some 
central theme at each stage, and to treat it in the light of history and law ’. 
By this method they arrived at a division into three major periods, which 
they term respectively those of the prince, of the judge, and of the concert. 
In the first we are still in the age of the dissolving Empire ; in the second, 
commercial and dynastic wars dominate the scene ; in the third, ‘ it is the 
voice of some force other than that of pure nationalism which, whatever 
be the reason, reasserts itself’. The nomenclature is not very satisfactory, 
especially the attribution of the second of these periods to the ‘ judge’ ; 
we are perhaps approaching the period of the international judge in the 
twentieth century, but we surely did not pass through it in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth. Moreover, the scheme has involved a good deal of over- 
lapping between the periods, and a disposition of subjects which is some- 
times awkward ; for example, the bearing of the Covenant on the practice 
of reprisals is discussed in Part I under the chapter-heading ‘ Intercourse 
in War’, although Part III contains a chapter on the ‘ League of Nations’ ; 
“Convoy ’ is treated in Part II in a chapter on ‘ The Equality of States’ ; 
and the Peace Conference of 1919 is divided between a chapter in Part I 
on ‘Intercourse in Peace’, and one in Part III on ‘ The Concert in Political 
Action ’. 

To trace the growth of a system is to proceed from the more complex to 
the relatively simple, and the authors have shown great skill in describing 
the transition from a period which, from the international lawyer’s point of 
view, was without form, though not, as they succeed very well in showing 
us, void, into one in which the threads of development are easy to grasp and 
the issues begin to be clearly defined. A good example of the strength of 
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their work in this respect is to be found in the treatment of the notion of 
bellum iustum, certainly one of the master keys to an understanding of inter- 
national legal development. Starting from its emergence in Christian 
theology they show how the struggles of medieval philosophy to work out 
its practical application foundered on the vain assumption that in most 
conjunctions of political circumstances the justice of one side and the in- 
justice of the other would be clear. In the second period, they show how 
changes in the character of war and in the conception of the state seemed 
to have killed an ideal which had kept its vitality for a thousand years, and 
to have ignobly substituted that of impartial neutrality between belli- 
gerents, irrespective of the justice of their respective causes. Finally, in the 
third period the wheel has come full circle, and we seem likely “to end not 
far from the point at which the doctors of the Church began ’, with the all- 
important difference, however, that modern internationalists, grappling 
with the problem of the distinction between ‘ aggression’ and ‘ self-de- 
fence’, unlike their predecessors, can give it an institutional basis in a grow- 
ing international organization. 

This is but one of the illuminating threads which the authors, without 
ever descending to a teleological treatment of their subject, enable us to 
follow throughout the story. One is inclined to conjecture, however, that the 
parts of the book which deal with earlier periods, though they must have 
been more difficult to write, were also those in which the authors were more 
interested. It is in the later periods that what may be called the more 
purely ‘ legal’ side of international law begins to emerge, and the strength 
of the book is definitely historical rather than legal. A book which should 
be at least as often in the hands of lawyers as of historians might have given 
more attention to the development of legal theory and of specifically legal 
doctrines and institutions. Arbitration, for example, though there are 
fairly definite limits to its usefulness, as the authors point out, seems to 
deserve more than a short chapter of 18 in a book of 566 pages, and the 
mass of jurisprudence which has been developed in modern times by ‘ claims 
tribunals ’ is almost wholly neglected. But to have written the later part 
of the story on the same generous scale as the earlier would probably have 
meant a work in two volumes. 

References to authorities might well have been much fuller, and the 
practice of grouping them at the end of each chapter, so that the reader’s 
attention is constantly distracted by the turning over of pages, is a most 
inconvenient one. J. L. BRierzy. 


Royal Commission on Historical Monuments (England). An Inventory of 
the Historical Monuments in London. Vol. iii. Roman London. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1928.) 


THE stately row of volumes issued by the three Royal Commissions on 
Historical Monuments in Great Britain is lengthening apace; and this, 
the latest addition, is one of the most welcome. The bronze head of Hadrian 
from the Thames, though it is spoken of (in the letterpress relating to it) 
without an excess of enthusiasm, forms a dignified frontispiece to an 
admirable volume. 

The work has been produced by the labours of a special committee, 
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formed for the purpose in conjunction with the Commission itself, with 
Mr. Collingwood as chairman and Dr. Mortimer Wheeler as secretary: 
and no trouble has been spared to make it an exhaustive record. 

In the introduction, Dr. Wheeler makes the best that any one could 
make of the meagre, unsatisfying references to Londinium in classical and 
sub-classical writers, and also in medieval and early modern chroniclers. 
We are glad to note that he does not altogether despise that universal 
whipping-boy, Geoffrey of Monmouth (although, to be sure, Geoffrey’s 
statements are cavalierly dismissed elsewhere in the book as ‘ not evidence’). 
This section on the literary records is followed by a fascinating section on 
the ‘ Geological and Geographical Setting ’, in which the inevitableness of 
a great city on this particular site is clearly shown. The restoration of the 
aspect of the site, before the city grew, is ingenious. Due importance is 
attached to the tributary streams, the memory of which now survives, for 
most Londoners, as mere street names such as Fleet Street and Walbrook. 
In fact, so important is the site shown to be, as the gateway of England for 
continental traffic and the centre of radiation of natural lines of roadway 
into the interior, that it comes as a surprise to find that there is no tangible 
evidence for a pre-Roman Londinium at all. But once the city was founded 
it grew apace, and the figures on p. 35, comparing its extent with that of 
other first or second-century provincial towns within the Roman Empire 
are very striking. Considering the way in which the remains of Roman 
London are concealed under the accumulations of nearly two thousand 
years of later building, and the necessarily haphazard processes by which 
they have been exposed from time to time, the compilers’ success in pro- 
ducing even a skeleton restoration of the plan of the city is beyond praise. 

The city does not appear to have been very rich in works of art. This 
was only to be expected, considering its distances from all the centres of 
classical art ; and we need not feel surprise that the sculptured fragments 
which are on record, and which are here very fully illustrated and described, 
are on the whole poor and of little interest either artistic or archaeological. 

One who has been too assiduous in absorbing the writings of Gildas— 
the first of the ignoble army of pamphleteers in British history—will find 
himself in a maze when he comes to the end of the introduction, and 
discovers himself called upon to cease from execrating the Saxons as 
destroyers, and rather to laud them as preservers of civilization against 
the Picts and Scots. A cynical commentator on Bacon’s Essays might 
fairly remark that ‘ jesting Pilate’ was well-advised not to wait for an 
answer to his famous question, for if he had waited till now he would not 
have got his answer yet. 

Of the inventory itself, which follows the introduction, what more need 
we say, and what more can we say, than that it is all that such an inventory 
should be ? R. A. S. Maca.isTer. 
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Calendar of Wynn (of Gwydir) Papers, 1515-1690. (Aberystwyth : 
National Library of Wales, &c.; London: Milford, 1926.) 


THE papers here calendared formerly belonged to the North Wales family 
of Wynn of Gwydir, but the bulk of them are now in the National Library 3 
of Wales. They are most numerous for the period 1580-1627 (pp. 19-243), 
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when the active first baronet, Sir John Wynn, was in power ; they are more 
sparse for the years before and immediately after that period, but for the 
years 1640-84 (pp. 269-426) they are again fairly numerous and fairly 
evenly distributed. A number of the more obviously interesting of them 
have already, as the Calendar duly notes, been printed in various scattered 
books, but much is gained by having a conspectus of the collection as a 
whole, and students will be grateful to the librarian of the National Library 
and his staff for preparing this Calendar. 

The documents are primarily interesting, of course, for Welsh history, 
and in particular for the history of North Wales; the entries relating to 
the South are few, for the Wynn connexion was not with that region. The 
value of the material consists, on the whole, not so much in its absolute 
novelty as in the fact that it supplies fresh illustrative detail. Much that 
is quite new can undoubtedly be learned from these pages about the 
Wynns, but the Wynn family was true to type, and the part played by its 
busy and litigious members in the political, administrative, social, and 
economic life of their locality did not differ in kind from that played by 
other families in Wales and England. In one respect the collection, and 
consequently the Calendar, is disappointing. As it begins in 1515, one 
naturally turns to see whether it throws any immediate light upon the 
application of the statutes of 1535 and 1543 which divided the Welsh 
marches into shires and gave parliamentary representation and a new 
judicial system to the whole Principality, statutes which are of capital 
importance in the history of Wales and also (from some points of view) in 
that of England as well. Unfortunately the subject is scarcely touched 
by the scanty documents calendared for the decades immediately following 
the two statutes. The Calendar as a whole does nevertheless suggest in 
this connexion one point which has not always been sufficiently remem- 
bered. A familiar passage in Burke’s Conciliation with America has given 
currency to the idea that the anarchy of Wales in the later middle ages was 
ultimately cured by giving Wales representation in the English parliament 
under the statute of 1535. The activities of the Wynn family recorded in 
these papers seem to show, however, that the real antidote to Welsh 
anarchy provided by Henry VIII's statutes was not parliamentary repre- 
sentation, but rather the abolition of marcher regalities and the introduction 
of justices of the peace : by this double measure the great natural strength 
of the local families (like the Wynns) though curbed, was conserved to the 
use of the central power, and thereby made to remedy the lack of govern- 
ance which these very families had once caused. 

Of the incidental references which are of interest outside Welsh history, 
those bearing upon various aspects of parliamentary history deserve some 
notice. On the first page of the Calendar (no. 4) there is a letter of December 
1541, in which the Lord President of Wales and the Justice of Chester 
‘recommend’ Richard Mytton as knight of the shire for Merioneth. 
According to the Return of Members of Parliament, the person actually 
elected was Edward Stanley. Even thus early, therefore, in Welsh parlia- 
mentary history, Welsh electors, like their English contemporaries, did not 
necessarily act upon the ‘ recommendations’ of the Tudors in choosing 
their representatives. A somewhat similar line seems to have been taken 
in Carnarvonshire in 1555, when the lord president of the day ‘ recom- 
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mended ’ Sir Rice Griffith for election as knight of the shire (no. 19) ;1 Sir 
Rice was apparently not chosen for the shire, though it is possible that he 
may have been elected for Carnarvon borough.? In 1572 the Calendar 
records a more unusual incident. On 30 April the earl of Leicester is said 
to have written to the burgesses of Denbigh ‘ blaming them for choosing 
a burgess member for parliament without his consent, and commanding 
them to elect Henry Dynne instead ’ (no. 44).3 It does not seem possible 
to say whether this command was obeyed, but the incident almost deserves 
to be set by the side of the Canterbury election of 1536 as an extreme 
example of interference from above in Tudor elections. 

The entries in the Calendar relating to the seventeenth century contain 
frequent references to parliamentary proceedings, and several times one 
wishes that the compilers of the Calendar could have been a little more 
communicative on some of the occasions when they have contented them- 
selves with such laconic summaries as ‘ Account of tumult in the House, 
as witnessed by the writer [Maurice Wynn] and others who were at the 
Parliament door, over the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill’ (no. 1686, 8 June 
1641). There are also a number of references during the time of the Parlia- 
ment of 1661-78 to the frequent ‘ calls of the House’ which, as the Com- 
mons Journals show, were a marked feature of that parliament: ‘the 
punishment of absent members ’, writes one of the Wynn correspondents 
in January 1671, ‘ has never been so earnest as now’ (no. 2627; see also 
nos. 2370, 2393, 2482, 2528, 2536, 2628, 2629). 

The dating of some of the documents, as Mr. Ballinger points out in his 
introduction, has been a difficulty, and he is careful to indicate that some 
of the assigned dates are not beyond amendment. One instance has been 
noted above. An incidental date that also ought to be corrected is on 
p. 117: ‘the 5th year of the Principality of Edward Prince of Wales’ is 
there glossed ‘ 1288? ’, but the context shows that it was 1347. Those who 
use the Calendar must therefore be vigilant over dates. On the other hand, 


the compilers are to be congratulated upon the three good indexes with 


which the volume ends. J. G. Epwarps. 


1 The date of the letter should read 1555, not 1553 as in the Calendar: this is 
indicated by the fact that the lord president, Nicholas Heath, signs himself archbishop- 
elect of York, and by the request for the election of persons of the catholic religion, 
for the same request was officially circulated in England for the elections of 1555. 

* The Return gives ‘ Ricardus Gruff generosus’ as returned for the county, but 
says nothing of the borough. Breese, Kalendars of Gwynedd, and Williams, Parlia- 
mentary History of Wales, while agreeing that Richard Griffith was knight of the shire, 
both state that Sir Rhys Griffith was elected for the borough. The similarity of names 
suggests the possibility that there has been some confusion. 

* The original letter is not extant, but only an eighteenth-century transcript. 





Short Notices 


Thanks largely to the brilliant synthetic work of French scholars of the 
last generation, the archaeology of western Europe is now established on 
a firm basis. The outlines are drawn, and only await filling in. Eastern 
Europe, to us westerns, is a far less familiar field. Much of the material is 
hidden away in unfamiliar languages: and the synopses in French or 
German which are appended for our benefit are often profoundly unsatisfy- 
ing. We cannot therefore be too grateful when a book on one province 
of the East, by a recognized authority, is made accessible to us. Professor 
V. Parvan’s Dacia: an Outline of the Early Civilizations of the Carpatho- 
Danubian Countries (Cambridge: University Press, 1928) is based upon 
a course of lectures delivered at Cambridge, and partly prepared for publica- 
tion before his death. Some acknowledgement of this fact should be made. 
It is too often the practice to tie together the manuscripts of a course of 
lectures and send them to the printer as they stand ; but the conditions of 
the study and the lecture-hall are so different that even a successful course 
of lectures has to be completely rewritten before it can make a satisfactory 
book. Dacia is definitely for the study. It is very far from being easy 
reading. It is crammed with facts, and the story is very closely compacted, 
requiring undivided attention to follow it. There are no excursions into 
pleasant irrelevancies, such as swell the unwieldy Dacia Preistorica of 
Nicolae Densusianu. The book is essentially a study of the Iron Age in the 
province with which it deals, and is a most valuable contribution to the 
history of that complicated period. It is probably impossible to make the 
history of the inter-relations between the Iron Age peoples of Europe lucid; 
at least no one has yet succeeded in doing so. Dr. Parvan follows the 
traces of Villanovans, Scythians, Greeks, Celts, and Romans, which these 
successive people have impressed upon the soil of Dacia: and his text is 
illuminated with illustrations, well selected, and set forth upon sixteen 
plates and with a map which, we are glad to see, is not printed on the end- 
papers of the binding, as has been the reprehensible fashion in some recent 
books. There may possibly be some room for difference of opinion as to 
whether he has been always successful in distributing correctly among these 
several peoples the remains of antiquity with which he deals: and on 
p. 144 some rather unorthodox views as to the date and origin of megalithic 
stone circles seem to be hinted at rather than expressed. But speaking 
generally, Dr. Parvan is a trustworthy guide. The book will be indispensable 
to all who concern themselves with the Iron Age in Europe, eastern or 
western. Its importance far transcends the narrow boundaries of Dacia 


itself. R. A. 8S. M. 


The reputation of M. Gustave Glotz as a writer on Greek history and 
institutions is already established, and his new book, La Cité Grecque (Paris : 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXVI. 
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La Renaissance du Livre, 1928), will be read with proper attention and 
respect. But it must be read also with extreme caution, not, perhaps, in 
regard to its larger hypotheses and conclusions, for there the mind is in 
any case on its guard and will not rashly give or withhold assent, but in 
regard to the smaller matters of fact. There the opulent apparatus of foot- 
notes is a real snare. It gives a false security, suggesting that the passages 
cited in support of a statement contain proof of it, and that where no 
citation is made the statement is so notoriously true as to need no support. 
A few examples will illustrate the danger. They are small matters, perhaps, 
but it must be remembered that La Cité Grecque is not a mere sketch : it is 
a book of some 470 pages packed with detail and packed with references to 
ancient and modern authorities. The dewatdra: of Miletus are described 
(p. 79) as those ‘ qui dirigeaient la colonisation et le haut négoce ’. Plutarch 
alone (Qu. Gr. 4) is cited; but he says nothing of the kind. There is no 
warning that there are other very respectable, if unproven, theories of the 
dewadrat, and no mention of the Chalcidian inscription where alone, but 
for Plutarch’s aetiological snippet, the word is found. The ostraca which 
many important authorities ascribe to the ostracism of Thucydides, in 443, 
are ascribed (p. 201) without any discussion whatever to an abortive vote 
of unknown date. Respectable modern periodicals are cited, and such is 
the confidence of statement that no un-informed reader could suspect the 
grave difficulties of the question. On page 203 Cimon returns before the 
legal term of his ostracism: no authorities cited, no warning of the weak- 
ness and conflict of ancient testimony. On page 349 evidence is adduced to 
show the prevalence of the practice of abortion ; but the Hippocratic oath, 
in which the doctor binds himself to have neither art nor part in this 
practice, is ignored, a very serious omission ; for even if M. Glotz believes 
the evidence of the oath to be irrelevant, as perhaps it is, the reader is 
entitled to know why it is irrelevant. Pericles, we are told, was orparnyos— 
or orparnyos-in-chief: there is a singular lack of clarity in the whole treat- 
ment of the orparnyia—for more than thirty years (p. 255). This is not 
impossible, nor even unlikely ; but it is not the kind of statement a scholar 
should make without qualification. There are countless more important 
points, but these would need much fuller discussion than there is room for 
here: the reader’s attention is directed, for example, to page 202, where 
the case for Plutarch’s view is seriously underestimated, and where “le 
principe du consentement unanime ’ seems the strangest possible principle 
to discover in, say, the ostracism of Cimon or of Thucydides ; to page 253, 
for an unsatisfying solution of a well-known difficulty about the election 
of generals; and to page 341, a spirited arithmetical fantasia on the 
Boeotian federal constitution : the reader should study this carefully with 
the papyrus and the sixth lecture of Mr. E. M. Walker’s book before him 
(though in the matter of the four-fold federal BovAy M. Glotz is as clearly 
right without any arguments as Mr. Walker is wrong with them). 


D. C. M. 


Very high praise is due to M. Ferdinand Lot’s manual La fin du monde 
antique et le début du moyen dge, which he has contributed to M. Henri 
Berr’s series L’évolution de Vhumanité (Paris: La Renaissance du Livre, 
1927). In this masterly sketch of European history from Constantine to 
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Charles Martel he has given us the results of modern research as seen 
by one of the first medievalists of the day, expressed with an insight 
and lucidity of which the only fault is that theories and explanations 
seem almost too convincing. The narrative is bare but adequate, with 
occasional trenchant characterizations of the greater men, and the descrip- 
tions of institutions and social and economic conditions are luminous and 
instructive. But the best of the book is the brilliant discussion of the 
extent and the causes of the decline of the Roman Empire, which is con- 
ducted at intervals and summed up in striking chapters. M. Lot does not 
hold with those who look on the loss of the West as due to unhappily timed 
errors and disasters. ‘ L’Empire est mort de maladie interne . . . Jamais 
lutte plus obstinée n’a été menée contre la Destinée.’ He gives all its weight 
to economic regression, the return to or the failure to emerge from a ‘ natural 
economy ’, which had its repercussion on the higher arts; and to the 
mental stagnation, in which literature lost inspiration, and the beginning 
of science atrophied. Constitutional, military, and financial defects find 
their place. Provincial, quasi-national particularism is mentioned and 
might be more stressed: most subjects of the Empire were pupils of 
exhausted teachers and not equal to their intellectual inheritance; the 
true ploughshare and the mill showed in the West at least some power to 
advance on a lower plane of civilization. Among these and other causes 
of decline, some readers will think he attributes too deleterious an effect 
to Christianity, which to them will seem rather a preservative and revivify- 
ing agent, than the reverse, in the cultural decline in which it could not but 
share: M. Lot himself says: ‘ seule |’expression de la pensée chrétienne 
offre un véritable intérét littéraire.’ The Christians at any rate had some- 
thing new to say and to devise in literature and art, and a coherent scheme 
of life to defend. However this may be, M. Lot’s variation of Gibbon’s 
theme is worthy all attention, and what may be called the secondary 
philosophy of history, which investigates the inner compulsion of the 
evolution of a special series of events, without attempting a universal 
pattern, has received a notable addition in his book. 
C. W. P. O. 


In its original Russian form Dr. A. A. Vasiliev’s History of the Byzantine 
Empire, vol. i, was noticed in this Review.! This volume, which deals with 
the period from Constantine the Great to a.p. 1081, has now been revised 
by the author and translated into English by Mrs.S. Ragozin as No. 13 of the 
University of Wisconsin Studies in the Social Sciences and History (Madison, 
Wis.: 1928). Two general features set the book rather apart from the 
usual run of histories. Written for Russian readers, it naturally gives pro- 
minence, or rather their proper place, to the part played by Russian 
scholars in the development of Byzantine learning, and devotes more than 
usual attention to the relations of the Empire with the Slavs and the early 
Russ, though here we miss in the bibliographies appended to the chapters 
any notice of V. Thomsen’s The Relations between ancient Russia and 
Scandinavia. It marks a certain lack of proportion too that in a book with 
so many references the church of St. Luke at Stiris is mentioned on p. 451 
with no allusion to Schultze and Barnsley’s monograph (London, 1901). 

' Ante, xxxiv. 117. 
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The other point is that the history tends to be presented less as a continuous 
narrative than as a series of discussions on each point as it arises, with a 
copious citation of authorities. Where so much is doubtful or obscure this 
method has its obvious advantages, notably in the discussion, on pp. 307 
seqq., on the origin and nature of the iconoclastic movement: compared 
with the usual method of presentation, it means that much of the matter 
as a rule to be found in foot-notes is set out at length in the text. The 
reader has, as it were, the advantage of being admitted to a sight of the 
author’s own note-books. In the revision of the text certain errors and 
omissions pointed out in this Review have been corrected. The translator’s 
English is often very awkward and should have been revised by a native. 
What can be said of ‘ great imperial terror ’, on p. 192, as a rendering of the 
phrase ¢é6Bos BactArKkds odds in the Chronicon paschale (p. 628 of the Bonn 
edition) ? Here the Latin translation, with its ‘ universos propter Impera- 
torem invasit terror’, should have set Mrs. Ragozin on the right track. 
On p. 164, Theodora’s actions are called ‘ cold-blooded ’, where in fact 
‘ cool-headed ’ is intended; on p. 198, we hear of an ‘ enchanted ’ instead 
of a ‘ vicious circle’. These are only examples. R. M. D. 





Mr. R. R. Darlington has printed for the first time the full text of the 
Vita Wulfstani of William of Malmesbury (London: Royal Historical 
Society, 1928), together with the chief abridgements, a collection of St. 
Wulfstan’s miracles, and an account of his canonization and translation. 
An admirable introduction and a sound index are included in what can 
safely be described as a model edition, completely superseding those of 
Wharton, Mabillon, and Migne. William of Malmesbury’s work is avowedly 
based upon an earlier English life written by the bishop’s chaplain Cole- 
man. This last has not survived, but the editor claims that William of 
Malmesbury’s ‘ translation’ is a close and faithful reproduction of the 
original and is thus ‘ entitled to a place among the authorities for the latter 
half of the eleventh century’. It is a most valuable conclusion and will 
give the work, which is full of incident as well as miracles, a new value 
for the political history of the time. But if the facts have survived, some- 
thing very real, if intangible, has been lost in the process of translation. 
The author may have been influenced by his Old English original: the style 
of the book at any rate is strikingly unlike that of William of Malmesbury’s 
longer works. It is written in odd, difficult Latin, and at the end we have 
got no very close picture of this great bishop. There is more warmth, if less 
art, in Hemming’s incidental recollections of the iocunda colloquia in which 
the good bishop delighted than in the rather conventional life. Wulfstan’s 
character is not a small matter. He commonly receives from historians 
a half apologetic approval as the best representative of a type of prelate 
essentially inferior to the new importations from Normandy. The distinc- 
tion is perhaps a priori rather than historical, and it certainly gets no real 
support from Wulfstan’s life. Mr. Darlington deals faithfully with the old 
story of the proposed deposition of the semi-illiterate bishop, but there is 
just a shade of the old doctrine in his description of Wulfstan as ‘ a con- 
servative representative of the old school’. Hemming’s cartulary, the 
testimony of Eadmer, his various friendships, and ‘ numerous incidental 
passages scattered through the Life ’, give the impression of a great man 
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who needs neither apologies nor qualifications. The introduction to this 
book is a remarkable piece of work. It throws light on the political history 
at a score of points: it is a valuable contribution to the date and 
composition of ‘ Florence of Worcester’ and to hagiographical criticism. 
The editing of the manuscript must have been a work of immense labour, 
and it is difficult to see how it could have been better done. V.H.G. 


Fasc. IX of Roger Bacon’s hitherto unpublished works (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1928), containing the De Retardatione Accidentium 
Senectutis and other opuscula dealing with medical subjects, is edited jointly 
by Dr. A. G. Little and Mr. E. Withington. In the first part of the intro- 
duction Mr. Little discusses the number, character, date, and authenticity 
of the manuscripts, while in the second part Mr. Withington, partly repeat- 
ing what he wrote in the Roger Bacon commemoration volume, gives an 
explanation of the medical system upheld by Bacon, with an appreciation 
of its worth. Nine works are included in the volume, and, to speak briefly, 
Dr. Little is prepared to regard them all as genuine. With the exception of 
the De Graduatione Medicinarum Compositarum, of which the style and 
matter are sufficiently Baconian, all have some support from external 
evidence. For example, the epistle De Retardatione is quoted by Bacon 
himself in the Opus Maius, and the Sermo de Conservatione Iuventutis is 
freely used by Arnald of Villanova at the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. As to the scientific value of these curious discourses, not even a 
reader as sympathetic as Mr. Withington can find much to say on their 
behalf. Despite his profession of originality, Bacon is governed throughout 
by ‘ authority ’, following the old Galenian theory of humours and com- 
plexions, with certain additions derived from the ‘Arabs’. When he 
enlarges (temperately enough) on the errors of physicians, he has, as usual, 
some sound observations on the futility of arguments without experience 
and verification ; but along with this glimpse of the scientific temper we 
find an almost childish profession of faith in astrology, with a mass of old 
fancies and superstitions. As usual, too, his remarks on Aristotle and the 
state of Aristotelian study are neither accurate nor important. We have, 
in fact, the familiar Roger Bacon, pathetically anxious, and pathetically 
unable, to break away from the ‘ science ’ of his time. W. H. V. RB. 


The Cipher of Roger Bacon (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1928) is collected by Professor R. G. Kent from the remains of the 
late Professor W. R. Newbold of the university of Pennsylvania. The key 
to the cipher, which he believed to be contained in a manuscript purchased 
by Mr. W. R. Voynich in 1912, leads in the hands of its inventor to some 
interesting interpretations of the obscurer passages in the published works, 
as also of the otherwise undecipherable contents of the manuscript itself. 
The writer of this notice, after reading the book, remains unconvinced of 
anything in it except the good faith of its authors. He would attribute the 
manuscript to the fifteenth century and an Italian source, and sees no 
reason for believing it to be an autograph of Bacon. The cipher is, moreover, 
so complicated that he has succeeded by the use of it in accordance with 
the authors’ instructions in getting an intelligible sentence from the 
formula Mutus dedit nomen cocis. His conclusion is that Messrs. Newbold 
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and Kent have been misled by the success of their own ingenuity, a possi- 


bility which, it is only fair to say, they both foresaw and guarded against 
as far as they could. C. J. 


The late Paul Sabatier’s new edition of the Speculum Perfectionis (British 
Society of Franciscan Studies, vol. xiii; Manchester: University Press, 
1928) is an exceedingly fine piece of editing. The minute collation of the 
manuscripts and the abundant annotation were the great scholar’s tribute 
to a work of whose early date and importance he remained convinced to 
the end of his life. The Speculum in his judgement is, in the words of the 
sub-title, the ‘ Mémoires de frére Leon’. But, until Sabatier’s argument 
is published in full, it is impossible to do more than give his book short 
notice. This volume contains a short preliminary essay on the passages 
which the editor considered to be interpolations; of these the most im- 
portant is the preface usually printed as ‘capitulum primum’, which 
Sabatier argues was introduced by the Spirituals, in a manner out of 
harmony with the rest of the work, in order to resist the movement either 
of 1230 or of 1241 for a definition of the rule. The rule must be protected by 
emphasizing the divine origin of the ‘testament’ of St. Francis. This 
argument, it is unnecessary to point out, is only valid if the Speculum is 
really an early work, although the contrast between the ‘ interpolation ’ 
and the rest of the work would in any case have to be explained. 

F. M. P. 


Professor F. Battaglia in his Marsilio da Padova e la filosofia politica del 
medio evo (Florence: Le Monnier, 1928) has set out to give a complete 
account of the life and main doctrines of the principal author of the 
Defensor Pacis. The book is throughout competently written and based on 
a careful study of Marsilius’s works and a thorough acquaintance with the 
modern literature on the subject up to the end of 1927. Sig. Battaglia 
indeed leans almost too much on the work of his predecessors, but he never 
lets it obscure the evidence of the texts and he displays a sound and im- 
partial judgement in dealing with the various points of controversy. He 
is excellent in showing the originality of his author and the far-reaching 
implications of his doctrines, while never forgetting the limits imposed on 
Marsilius by the mentality of his age. He does not, perhaps, lay sufficient 
stress on the possible collegiality of the pars principans in Marsilius’s theory, 
nor does he bring out very clearly that the decrees of a general council must 
be applied by the legislator humanus to acquire coercive force. It is going 
too far to say that Marsilius declares that excommunication cannot be 
coercively enacted: he denies that the priesthood can do so, for it is a 
matter for the lay power or a general council. We may question, too, 
whether Sig. Battaglia does not ascribe too firm a basis to the identification 
of the legislator humanus superiore carens with the Holy Roman Empire. 
Marsilius can be clear, and he shirks clearness on this very point. His 
views had advanced (or degenerated) in the Defensor Minor written years 
later. A slip and a misprint may be noted: (i) In the Defensor Pacis 
Marsilius does refer to the Tractatus de Translatione Imperii as a future 


run, vel eius principans auctoritate. C. W. P. O. 
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The Vitorial of Gutierre Diaz de Gamez has not been quoted in England 
since Southey made some use of the excellent squire’s narrative in his Lives 
of the British Admirals. Now Miss Joan Evans has published her selection, 
The Unconquered Knight. A Chronicle of the Deeds of Don Pedro Niiio 
(1431-1449) (London: Routledge, 1928), and in a symposion on chivalry 
the chronicle has been used as an illustration of the development of 
chivalrous ideas. Miss Evans’s selection is made with taste and puts before 
the reader some of the most suggestive passages in the book. It is, perhaps, 
to be regretted that her text should be based so largely on the French 
translation, published in 1867 by the Counts Albert de Circourt and de 
Puymaigre. This course is adopted by her on the grounds that Llaguno’s 
text of 1782 is unsatisfactory. This, indeed, is so, but Miss Evans’s transla- 
tion makes such pleasant reading and, in some passages at least, recaptures 
the naive yet conventional flavour of the original so much more successfully 
than the French version, that we are left with the wish that she should have 
boldly plunged into the original second manuscript which was at the 
disposal of the French editors, and which is to be found in the library of the 
Spanish Academy of History. Less excusable is the fact that of the six 
illustrations to this intensely Spanish narrative not one is Spanish, an 
omission difficult to understand when we consider how beautiful and 
original the art of the illuminator has been in the Peninsula. Don Pedro 
Nifio was a typical product of his period: the individual enterprise of the 
‘Unconquered Knight’ and his companion at arms, Charles de Savoisy, 
has all the delightful and exciting spirit of knight-errantry. Pero Nifio is 
no St. Louis, but neither are rashness and cruelty his main characteristics. 
It would be difficult to find a more emphatic proof than the account of the 
attack on Portland, where the leaders met with a spirited defence. The 
inhabitants were poor people, and most of them had taken refuge with 
their families in the caves of the island. The French began to set fire to 
their houses, but ‘ the Castilians did not want to do so’; on the contrary, 
they prevented more fires being lit, as the inhabitants were poor. They 
knew that it was the wish of their captains ‘to be gentle with the weak 
and strong with the strong’. Besides pictures which have some of the 
quality of illuminations (such as the detailed description of life in the castle 
of the French Admiral Renault de Trie whose wife, Madama la Amiralla, 
was ‘the most beautiful lady then in France’) we find some shrewd cha- 
racterizations of the nations of Europe which the squire had visited in the 
company of his unconquered lord. A. R. P. 


The Last Years of a Frontier. A History of the Borders during the Reign 
of Elizabeth, by D. L. W. Tough (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), was 
obviously born of the author’s enthusiasm for a country he knows well. It 
is based on diligent work, mainly on printed sources, and is excellently 
produced, with maps and photographs of the author’s making. Probably 
the best section of the book is the descriptive, which deals with the geo- 
graphical, social and economic, and—though this is not so good—the re- 
ligious conditions of the borders. At the end comes a narrative section, 
entitled ‘The Annals of the Borders’, which actually is a year-to-year 
chronicle of events. It is undeniably useful, but entails a surrender of 
literary form. Together these sections form the major portion of the volume 
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and thoroughly justify its publication. The chapters dealing with legal 
and administrative topics cannot however be pronounced a success. Truth 
to tell, Mr. Tough was not equipped to write them. It is a pity that he did 
not appreciate the method and scholarship in Miss Reid’s fine study of the 
King’s Council in the North; or alternatively that he was unaware of the 
little book on the administration of the borders in Elizabeth’s reign pub- 
lished by an American student, Mr. C. A. Coulomb in 1911, which though 
rather immature yet shows a grasp of constitutional problems as Mr. 
Tough’s book does not. One or two illustrations must suffice. Mr. Tough 
finds a reference to Sir John Forster presiding at sessions of the peace, and 
remarks (p. 163) ‘ the Wardens sometimes presided at these’. The com- 
ment reveals a profound lack of understanding. As warden Forster had no 
place in these courts, and had Mr. Tough appreciated this he might have 
found that Forster was in the commission for the peace and was custos 
rotulorum, in which capacity he presided. On the same page he writes of 
a ‘ breach’ of the common law—in this slightly but disastrously altering 
the words of his authority—when in fact the warden was not bound by 
common law and was not proceeding by it. Mr. Tough’s book, in fact, 
is good where the mere piecing together of information was enough, but 
the same cannot be said where either critical insight or a background 
of constitutional history was essential. J. E. N. 


Professor P. O. de Térne has now published volume ii of his scholarly 
Don Juan d’ Autriche et les Projets de Conquéte de V Angleterre (Helsingfors : 
Librairie Académique, 1928), the first volume of which was published in 
1915 and reviewed in this journal! This second volume opens with the 
decision to send Don John to the Netherlands after the death of Requesens 
in 1576 and closes with Don John’s death in 1578. Its central theme is the 
plan of invading England after pacifying the Netherlands, and placing 
Mary Queen of Scots on the throne with Don John himself as her consort. 
To Philip II the plan was hardly more than an appendage to the task of 
pacifying the Netherlands; to the ambitious Don John, in search of a 
kingdom, it was the grand inducement to him to undertake a task which 
did not attract him and for which he was not really suited. There was little 
novelty in it, and in a chapter on projects for the conquest of England 
M. de Térne adds to the background of the plan which his first volume 
contained. The main lines of the story have been drawn by several his- 
torians, but M. de Térne’s narrative is based on careful research at Simancas 
and the Vatican; he has found important documents which previous 
writers have been unable to discover, and his liberal quotations from 
manuscripts in his foot-notes and the selection of documents which he 
prints at the end of his volume, no less than his familiarity with the wide 
range of sources, make this careful and detailed account of Don John’s 
career a notable contribution to Elizabethan history. J.E.N. 


In his Machiavelli and the Elizabethans, the annual Italian lecture of the 
British Academy for 1928 (London: Milford, 1928), Professor Mario Praz 
deals with the curious legend of Machiavelli as a type of wickedness which, 
starting as early as 1568 when we find William Maitland of Lethington, the 


1 Ante, xxx. 725. 
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secretary of Mary Queen of Scots, described as ‘ this false Machivilian ’, 
persisted for at least a century and a half, during which the adjective might 
be attributed to anything regarded as tricky, primarily in the political way, 
but with ever wider extensions. He shows also how the evil repute of 
Machiavelli influenced that of the whole science which he professed, so that 
* politic ’, ‘ policy’, and ‘ politician ’ all acquired a similarly bad connota- 
tion. The great prominence of the ‘ Machiavellian’ type of scoundrel in 
the drama is shown to be connected with the villainous tyrant of Seneca, 
a character which was developed by the Italians, and later by other nations, 
with the help of elements derived from II Principe. Mr. Praz finally traces 
the curious development of ‘ Machiavellian ’ into an almost general term 
of abuse, applicable to such diverse subjects as prostitutes, atheists, and 
Roman catholics, while the identification of his methods with those of the 
Jesuits led to his association with Ignatius Loyola in the remarkable 
combination ‘ Ignatian Matchivell ’. R. B. McK. 


John Rowe was steward of the manors of Lord Bergavenny between 
1597 and 1622. He was a faithful steward and he was also an antiquarian, 
for both of which reasons historians of to-day are grateful to him, as they 
must also be to Mr. Walter H. Godfrey, who has edited The Book of John 
Rowe (Sussex Record Society, vol. xxxiv, 1928), and has added the intro- 
duction of which, short as it is, every word is valuable. Apart from the 
wealth of local information which all Sussex antiquarians will welcome, 
we have here a survey of the utmost value of manorial custom at the end of 
the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century, and of that side 
of administrative history concerning the everyday life of communities 
small and great with which Rowe came into contact. Particularly on the 
government of the important borough of Lewes he has much to say, nor, 
true antiquarian as he is, does he confine himself entirely to his own time, 
for, as Mr. Godfrey points out, he constantly goes back to earlier records 
which he has seen and in many cases gives specific references to them. 
We have a clear picture of the real rulers of the town, who were a group of 
the more wealthy and discreet of the townsmen and were commonly called 
the Twelve, although they were never so few in number as that nor ever 
more than twenty-four. Apparently they were usually selected for life, 
but could be removed from office, the vacancies as they occurred being filled 
up by election by the remaining members at a meeting always held on the 
afternoon of Whitsunday (p. 120). From the Twelve the two constables 
were chosen, the elder according to seniority, the younger nominated by 
the elder provided he had the consent of the majority of the society. In 
their turn the constables chose all the other officers of the borough, of 
which Rowe gives a careful list, on the law day which from time beyond 
all memory was kept once a year, viz. the first Monday after Michaelmas. 
Nor might the manorial steward contradict or alter any of the elections. 
Other information is given covering varying aspects of the town’s life and 
history, from the interesting group of documents Rowe collected to illus- 
trate the foundation and working of the Free School (pp. 156-65), to those 
showing the provision of powder, match, and ordnance sent for the defence 
of the town in 1587-8 (p. 124), and others giving the wages of the burgesses 
from 1544 onwards (p. 125). Mr. Godfrey speaks of John Rowe’s book being 
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written lovingly in his own hand, we may say that it has been edited 
lovingly. An admirable index is due to Miss Lucy Godfrey. G. 8. T. 


It was a happy thought to include the Trial of King Charles the First 
(Edinburgh and London: Hodge, 1928) in the Notable British Trials 
series, and to entrust it to Mr. J. G. Muddiman to edit. His knowledge of 
the news-letters and tracts of the period have enabled him to add new 
details as well as to check many a picturesque anecdote. By his discovery 
of ‘ Bradshawe’s Journal’, here printed in full, he supplies a new source 
with which to supplement the Journal published by Nalson in 1684. 
Moreover, he has supplied some new biographical items about the minor 
regicides and their supporters, and discusses anew some old problems such 
as the identity of the king’s executioner. Although the whole tone of the 
book is decidedly partisan, it is nevertheless a valuable contribution to 
the already considerable literature of the last days of Charles I. It is 
curious that his so-called trial—for the verdict was inevitable before the 
proceedings started—should be a far better guide to his political principles 
than any other records that have survived. Nowhere else is his attitude 
towards the theory of the divine right of kings so clearly revealed. Whereas 
his father frequently stressed the divine origin of kingship, he lays most 
emphasis upon the responsibility of kings to God alone. In all his argu- 
ments with his judges he denounces over and over again the sinfulness as 
well as the illegality of trying a king. ‘ There is a God in Heaven that will 
call you and those that gave you authority to an account for it.’ And 
among the last sentences he ever uttered was this: ‘ He did not believe 
the happiness of people lay in sharing government, subject and sovereign 
being clean different.’ Perhaps next in interest to the last poignant words 
of Charles is the speech John Cook intended to make against him if he had 
acknowledged the jurisdiction of the high court. Probably many of those 
responsible for the tragedy in Whitehall agreed precisely with Cook when 
he said: ‘I confess that for many years I thought that the King was 
seduced by evil counsel. . . . Since Naseby letters! I ever thought him 
principal in all transactions of state.’ G. D. 


The Letters of Dorothy Osborne to William Temple, edited by Professor 
G. C. Moore Smith (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928), are by this time so 
familiar to all who interest themselves in English history and literature that 
there is no need to insist further on their merits. The first step towards 
making them known was taken by Thomas Peregrine Courtenay, who made 
large extracts in his Memoirs of Sir William Temple published in 1836. 
Macaulay’s enthusiastic praise of these extracts led Sir Edward (then Judge) 
Parry to work them up into a history of Dorothy Osborne’s love affair, which 
was published in April 1886 in the English Illustrated Magazine. The 
original letters were then in the possession of Mr. R. B. Longe. His sister- 
in-law Mrs. F. D. Longe, who knew and admired the letters and had made 
a transcript of them, was attracted by Judge Parry’s narrative. She 
placed the transcript at Judge Parry’s disposal on condition that he would 
prepare it for the press. His edition of the letters appeared in 1888. Some 


* After Naseby the royal correspondence there captured was published by parliament, 
and revealed that the king had sought foreign aid, even from Roman Catholic powers. 
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time later the British Museum acquired the originals, all but seven, which 
remained in the possession of the Longe family and had never been printed. 
These were published in a revised edition of Judge Parry’s book which 
appeared in 1903. The judge having purchased the sole right of publishing 
them, the completeness of the present edition is due to his goodwill. The 
difference between the two editions may be expressed by saying that Sir 
Edward Parry’s edition was designed for the general public, and Dr. Moore 
Smith’s edition is designed for the student. Sir Edward Parry modernized 
the spelling and the punctuation. He disliked foot-notes, and therefore 
prefixed to each letter an introduction varying in length from a few lines 
to a few pages and containing such mformation as might assist the reader. 
Dr. Moore Smith has made a fresh transcript of the originals and has 
restored the old spelling and punctuation. He has supplied a full and pre- 
cise commentary which leaves very few points in obscurity. The most im- 
portant and difficult task for an editor of these letters is to fix their chrono- 
logical order. For then as now lady letter-writers seldom vexed themselves 
with dates. Dr. Moore Smith has done the work over again with fuller 
means of information, and, in the case of about half the letters, has changed 
the order adopted by Sir Edward Parry. In short, the present may be 
regarded as the definitive edition of the letters. F. C. M. 


There have appeared in recent years few more interesting studies of re- 
ligious life in England in the seventeenth century than A Quaker Saint of 
Cornwall: Loveday Hambly and her Guests by L. V. Hodgkin (London : 
Longmans, 1927). Without being a work of profound scholarship, it is 
a very successful attempt to portray the dangers and trials Quakers met 
and overcame in the early days of their Society. Loveday Hambly was 
to her co-religionists in the west what Margaret Fell was to those of the 
north, and the two families were united by the marriage of the nephew of 
the former and the daughter of the latter. Her house was the meeting- 
place for all who were delivering their spiritual message in her neighbour- 
hood. The severity of the magistrates afforded her an opportunity of 
ministering to George Fox and his fellow sufferers in prison. Neither was 
her own zeal unpunished, for she endured imprisonment and heavy ex- 
actions for her refusal to pay tithes. The sufferings are described with that 
fascinating detail which makes Quaker literature so valuable to the social 
historian. The picture of the persecution of Anne Upcott in 1658 is among 
the most extraordinary that have survived. For the crime of mending 
a garment on Sunday, she was put in the stocks on her brother’s infor- 
mation. While there her father, a baptist minister, jeered at her, and her 
brothers reviled with unseemly jests. One held out a pack of cards for her 
to cut—cards in a minister’s family !—and another called out that she was 
proud of her foot and leg thus to hold it out for the town to see. Her con- 
stancy was rewarded by her marriage to Thomas Salthouse, perhaps the 
most amiable of all the early Quakers. This unpretentious work provides 
an excellent introduction for any student wishing to capture the spirit of 
these times when toleration was far from universal. G. D. 


Miss E. B. Sainsbury’s A Calendar of the Court Minutes etc. of the East 
India Company 1668-1670 (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929), as Sir William 
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Foster tells us in his lucid and scholarly Introduction, covers a period of 
“quiet progress’. It is mainly concerned with the details of a prosperous 
and increasing commerce, the development of the new Bombay settle- 
ment, and the aftermath of Winter’s rebellion at Madras. On two points 
the business of the Company may be said to touch high politics, the 
Triple Alliance of 1668, and the famous constitutional case, Skinner v. the 
East India Company. The Triple Alliance was followed by a ‘ Treaty 
Marine ’ between England and Holland, but the Company, on examining 
its terms, was highly dissatisfied with them, and petitioned for a supple- 
mentary pact. The subsequent negotiations, conducted by Sir William 
Temple with the Pensionary De Witt, revealed that, while the British felt 
insecurely protected by the Treaty Marine, the Dutch were more than 
content to accept it without further change. Behind the Pensionary—who 
would have gone some way for an accommodation—was the Dutch East 
India Company, who steadily erected every possible barrier in the way of 
more definite regulations being laid down. Their view was that, ‘ we had 
lived so many years together without quarrel . . . they thought it dangerous 
to make a new regulation, as time alone could tell whether it would be so 
easy for us to live well together by it, as by the former constant practice ’. 
They maintained : ‘ It is useless to search for remedies, where there is no 
sore ’, and they were obviously afraid that the British demands for a more 
precise definition of powers would shatter the claims they had always up- 
held for exclusive trade in certain Dutch spheres of influence, where it could 
hardly be claimed that their occupation was effective. As De Witt himself 
stated : ‘ The English interest in the Indies was chiefly in Colonies, while 
that of the Dutch was chiefly in forts on large coasts, and agreements with 
the natives for sole commerce.’ Sir William Temple’s efforts came to 
nothing, and the rapidly waning influence of the Triple Alliance made 
a solution of the question unnecessary. The fact that the Court Minutes 
are disappointingly silent upon the Skinner case, at least so far as throwing 
any new light upon that great controversy, is due, as the editor points out, 
to the cautious reticence ‘ practised in the Court Minutes regarding matters 
of a dangerous tendency ’, and also no doubt to the fact that, as time goes 
on, the entries in the Company’s Minutes tend more and more to be a mere 
formal record of what was done or discussed, without revealing the actual 
views of the parties or the line taken by the debates. zr. a Be 





Christopher Codrington, 1668-1710, by Mr. Vincent T. Harlow (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1928), is the biography of a brilliant and versatile man, 
a scholar, critic, soldier, and administrator, whose memory is preserved at 
Oxford by the Codrington library at All Souls and at Barbados by Codring- 
ton College. The book is based on a large amount of unused material 
including the Codrington family papers, and contains an appendix of 
Codrington’s literary remains, which suggests that he was greater as a 
soldier and administrator than as merely a literary man. The promise 
which he gave in Flanders was handsomely fulfilled in his military opera- 
tions in the West Indies, and he handled the turbulent and selfish crowd 
of planters with great skill and firmness. The book indeed brings out clearly 
the almost insuperable difficulties with which a West Indian governor in 
those days had to contend, more especially if he was, like Codrington, an 
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honest man. Codrington himself was a planter, though he was much else, 
and this is what he said of the St. Kitt’s planters: ‘they are a parcell of 
Banditts and would willingly be without government religion or any 
appearance of order.’ And meanwhile the government at home would not 
even allow him to establish a fixed judicial procedure, an obvious blunder 
due apparently to the weakness of a government which will not overrule its 
legal advisers even when the case for doing so is complete. The narrative 
is clear and interesting, and the biography is a valuable contribution to 
the history of the period. There is a map of Guadeloupe at the end of the 
volume which should according to a note on p. 158 have faced p. 157, and 


‘North African’ (p. 31) must be a slip. H. L. 


Etherege’s distinction in other fields was certainly enough to justify the 
publication of the letter-book of his Ratisbon embassy in this attractive 
and competently-edited version, The Letter Book of Sir George Etherege 
(London: Milford, 1928) by Miss Sybil Rosenfeld. As a contribution to 
diplomatic history it is, indeed, not very valuable, for the ambassador dealt 
in small beer and had damaged his intellect by large draughts ; no literary 
merit, and there is not really much in these letters, can make interesting 
the Diet during 1686-7, second-hand news of the Turkish war, or the 
Holstein problem. It is not for evidence on the international situation that 
one will go to Etherege, surely the least creditable and worst equipped of 
any Stuart envoys, but for his own mentality and for side-lights on the 
personal history of James II’s reign. The notes and introduction are 
useful and clear, without striving at historical completeness. The hero’s 
education and death are still left vague ; and there are notes (such as on 
Gabriel Sylvius) or omissions, as of a note on Robin Yard, which could be 
filled out by the student of contemporary foreign affairs. ‘ Brother ’ (p. 87, 
note) was a common phrase in the Secretary’s office at Whitehall, as applied 
to colleagues ; if the Petit mentioned as Albeville’s secretary is the same 
who was ejected in Ralph Montague’s time from the Paris embassy, his 
career was not uninteresting. It is, then, rather to the history of literature, 
than to the literature of history, that this volume, both text and annotation, 
belongs and within that sphere both are of real value. There has been so 
much written of late on the wits of the Restoration that there is danger 
of their place in society being exaggerated. Against one phase of this 
exaggeration, in particular, historians can never cease to offer protest. 
The editor bids us remember, in regard to Etherege’s immorality, that 
‘licence being the fashion of the age, only contempt would fall upon the 
gallant, courtier, or man of the world, who did not indulge in it’. One 
has only to read the papers of the Russells, the Ormondes, Southwells, 
Hydes, even of the Osbornes and Berties, to realize that this is less than 
half the truth. K. F. 


The prestige of the non-jurors has risen greatly since Macaulay gave his 
contemptuous opinion that they sacrificed ‘ both law and order to a super- 
stition as stupid and degrading as the Egyptian worship of cats and 
onions ’, for they are treated with sympathy and admiration in Miss L. M. 
Hawkins’s Allegiance in Church and State (London: Routledge, 1928). 
This study would seem to have been abbreviated for the purpose of publica- 
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tion, and has suffered by the process. Dr. Hawkins traces the development 
of the doctrine of divine hereditary right from James I to the Revolution 
of 1688, preparatory to giving a full consideration of the theories of the 
non-juring divines, which she then connects with the ideals of the Oxford 
Movement and of the Enabling Act of our own day. The exposition of the 
principles of Hickes, Collier, Kettlewell, and especially Leslie is careful, 
detailed, and accurate. The author concludes that, whilst the ‘ state-point ’ 
of the non-juror protest, i.e. the refusal to acknowledge William III’s title 
to the throne, is of little importance, the ‘ church-point ’, the denial of the 
right of the civil power to deprive the non-juring prelates, is of permanent 
value, as emphasizing the spiritual autonomy of the church and repudiating 
the Erastian interference of the state. This attempt to separate the two 
aspects of the same question is open to criticism. It may be granted that the 
spiritual authority of the episcopate was derived from consecration, but 
the right to exercise the episcopal office and jurisdiction in the church of 
England and in a particular diocese thereof derived from the nomination 
by the Crown of the person to be elected by the chapter to the vacant see. 
If therefore the convention parliament, convinced that the continued rule 
of a popish sovereign was perilous to the liberties of church and nation, 
could elect William of Orange to replace James II, it could require the 
taking of oaths of allegiance to the new king by the clergy ; and, in the 
case of refusal, the de facto monarch, being supreme governor of the church, 
could withdraw, not the spiritual character of the non-juring bishops, but 
their legal authority to preside over an English diocese and to perform 
episcopal functions within the established church. In emphasizing the 
Erastian consequences of the revolution settlement, Dr. Hawkins notes that 
‘from the time of the Revolution to the year 1700, the convocation never 
transacted any business’ (p.170), without observing that exactly the same is 
true of the period from 1664 to 1688. Erastianism was no less characteristic 
of Charles I or II and James II than of William III; and the ground of the 
non-juror protest was, not Erastianism as such, but its exercise by a king 
de facto to the prejudice of the rights of the king de jure. The state-point 
and the church-point were one and indivisible to the non-jurors. There are 
a few mistakes which should be noted: on p. 36 ‘ the Master and Fellows 
of Magdalen College’ should be ‘ the President and Fellows’; and the 
president intruded by James II was not ‘ the Roman Bishop Madura’ but 
Bonaventura Giffard, titular Roman bishop of Madaura ; nor is it correct 
to call Clarendon ‘ the avowed apostle of no toleration.’ N.S. 


The writing of history in recent years has tended to become the preserve 
of the professional historian or historical researcher. There is much to be 
said in favour of this tendency, but there are few who would not regret the 
entire disappearance of the historical amateur. It is in the newer countries, 
perhaps, that he is rarest ; and it is there that he should be most welcome, 
for the occupants of professorial chairs are usually so overwhelmed with 
routine as to have little time for independent work. We greet warmly, 
therefore, Mr. R. W. Giblin’s Early History of Tasmania : the Geographical 
Era (London: Methuen, 1928), a competent and readable piece of work, 
which is to be followed by two further volumes bringing the story from 
the establishment of the first settlements at Hobart and Launceston, as 
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here described, to the federation of the Australian colonies in 1900. Mr. 
Giblin attempts to strike the happy mean between the mere ‘popular 
history’ and the work of original research with all its apparatus of notes 
and references ; and on the whole his attempt succeeds. There is a certain 
leisureliness in the treatment of the subject, but this is by no means 
without an attractiveness of its own. Where the events are so remotely 
connected with Tasmanian history as is, for example, the mutiny of the 
Bounty, it is a little difficult to know why Mr. Giblin retells an oft-told tale ; 
but it is a different matter with the early voyages to Tasmania itself. 
There is a great deal to be said for printing large extracts from the 
journals of these voyages, as Mr. Giblin does, in a full-length history. The 
most interesting of the extracts deal with the now extinct Tasmanian 
aborigines. The impression that is left upon the mind of the reader is one 
of a cheerful and harmless but not very intelligent race ; and their story 
is tinged with pathos, like the story of backward children. It was as 
children that the explorers whose visits are recorded in this volume treated 
them ; unfortunately the desperadoes whose exploits will be recorded in 
the next volume regarded them as mere wild beasts, and the colonial 
government was powerless to save them from destruction. There is no 
evidence that Mr. Giblin has discovered any new material, but the material 
that he has used has been carefully studied ; there are good reproductions 
of early charts and there is a real effort, none too common in colonial 
history, to give the story of the colony a wider background. W. P. M. 


Count Corti’s The Rise of the House of Rothschild (London: Gollancz, 
1928), which has been translated from the German, represents a heroic 
attempt to relate the fortunes of the house of Rothschild without any 
assistance from the records of the family itself. It is probably impossible 
to achieve complete success without that aid, but Count Corti has done as 
much as any man could. The Vienna and Berlin archives are the chief 
source of information, but abundant use has also been made of printed 
sources. The British archives seem not to have been used. They would 
have given the author some information on the very important question 
of the courier service of the Rothschild’s. There is no doubt that Canning 
reorganized the British messenger service because he did not like to trust 
diplomatic bags to the Rothschild couriers, and there is very little doubt 
that he had ground for suspicion. This point would have strengthened 
considerably the arguments on p. 243. The greatness of the Rothschild 
family originated from their association with Prince Wilhelm of Hanau and 
his father Frederick, whom he succeeded as Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 
These two men made immense sums of money by hiring out their subjects 
as mercenaries, driving hard bargains and obtaining financial compensation 
from the hirer whenever a Hessian soldier was killed. It was a detestable 
trade, and Wilhelm was denounced by the French in the revolution period 
as ‘the tyrant and tiger who sold their (his subjects’) blood to fill his 
chests’. But it is interesting to note that the Rothschilds, though aiding 
both father and son to carry on their traffic in human flesh, do not appear 
either to have suggested or advocated this particular transaction. The 
invention was German and princely. Here as elsewhere, however, one gets 
strongly the impression that the Rothschilds exploited, or profited by, but 
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did not create political or military crises. What they did was to foresee 
events, not to guide them. And for that purpose they had a courier or 
intelligence service as good or better than that of any government. It was 
not, however, miraculous. The famous Waterloo story resolves itself into 
this (p. 178). A Rothschild agent found an account of the battle in a Dutch 
newspaper, and reached London with it a day before Wellington’s courier 
arrived. There is really nothing surprising or unprecedented in this. 
In the late war, the news of the deposition of King Constantine was con- 
veyed to the War Office by The Times two hours before the official infor- 
mation came. The Times happened to be right in 1917, just as the Roths- 
childs were in 1815, but the government did not believe either till they 
received messages from their own officials. The fact is that rumours form 
a legitimate speculation for newpapers or financiers, but not for a govern- 
ment. For the rest this book effectively destroys the legend that the 
Rothschilds were the secret directors of policy. Metternich, who favoured 
them a good deal and was responsible for ennobling them, obviously held 
them in the hollow of his hand. And the study of the facts of this book 


is calculated to lessen our belief in finance as a secret spring of political 
action. 


In The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-1832 (London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1928), Mr. William H. Wickwar has written with much industry 
and in great detail ‘ how the inexpediency of prosecutions for criminal libel 
gradually became apparent to those in authority and . . . how the freedom 
of the press became an accepted principle of the British constitution ’. 
The theme has not been the subject before of isolated research, andMr. Wick- 
war makes good his point that expediency not legislation—nor indeed in- 
creased enlightenment—led to the dropping of press prosecutions. There 
were ninety-six in 1819 and none in 1832. The courage of Richard Carlile, 
his family, and his fellow workers in fighting for freedom is wholly admir- 
able. On the other hand, their frequent advocacy of revolution showed a 
complete want of political judgement, and their attacks on prevailing 
religious beliefs were needlessly offensive in expression. The book throws 
light on the origin and activities of the Constitutional Association, founded 
in 1820 to take all available lawful measures to restrain ‘ slanderous, 
seditious and blasphemous publications ’. Wellington was a member. Its 
aim was not ignoble, but in fact it became an instrument of persecution 
and was deservedly discredited. Mr. Wickwar’s work is overloaded with 
facts, but it is a useful contribution to the history of its period and its 
appendixes include an excellent list of authorities. G. B. H. 





The reign of the Emperor Nicholas I is frequently regarded as thirty 
years of unmitigated repression and reaction. M. L. Strakhovsky, in 
L’Empereur Nicolas I et Vesprit national russe (Louvain: Uystpruyst, 
1928), does useful service in combating the view that Nicholas was merely 
an obscurantist gendarme, but his brochure is not sufficiently knit together 
nor based on sufficient knowledge or judgement to do much more than 
provide introductory suggestions on the very complex problem that he 
sets himself. The book includes brief sketches of some of the principal 
Decembrists, Slavophils, and ‘ Occidentals ’, and a chapter explaining and 
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justifying Nicholas’s relations with Pushkin. M. Strakhovsky’s main em- 
phasis is on the emperor viewed as a true enlightened despot, deserted or 
thwarted, above all in his efforts to tackle the fundamental problem of 
serfdom, by the one class that could and should have helped him, namely 
the nobility ; and forced in consequence to concentrate everything in the 
hands of himself and his bureaucracy. The conclusion drawn is that the 
blame usually attributed to Nicholas ought to be laid on the nobility, since 
they were not willing to make any concessions in a time of most dangerous 
transition. B. H.S. 


The two volumes of De officio hominis et civis iuxta legem naturalem 
libri duo, by Samuel von Pufendorf, with an introduction by Dr. W. 
Schiicking and translations by F. G. Moore and H. F. Wright (New York : 
Oxford University Press, 1927), provide a fascimile of the 1682 edition 
of a tract which is not unfamiliar; for it, and for the introduction and 
translations we should be grateful to the authors and the Carnegie 
Institute. Pufendorf had a tight little mind, but he had a gift for phrase. 
That he made very lucidly, what Locke made confusedly, a distinction 
between what has been termed the pactum unionis and the pactum sub- 
tectionis in the original social compact has deluded Dr. Walter Schiicking 
into hailing him as an original thinker and a democrat. The thought is 
anticipated by Hooker if by no one else. 


At the first, when some certain kind of Regiment was once approved, it may be that 
nothing was then further thought upon for the manner of governing, but all permitted 
unto their wisdom and discretion which were to rule ; . . . the lawful Power of making 
Laws to command whole politick Societies of Men belongeth so properly unto the same 
entire Societies, that for any Prince or Potentate of what kind soever upon earth to 
exercise the same of himself, and not by express commission immediately and personally 
received from God, or else by authority derived at the first from their consent wpon whose 
persons they impose Laws, it is no better than meer tyranny. 


Indeed any one who has contemplated the barren nature of his chapters, 
which touch on International Law, will recognize that he had no power in 
him to shake free from the environment in which he had been reared. The 
whole apparatus of seventeenth-century thought is in this treatise; the 
‘just’ war, the ‘bellum solenne’, and ‘bellum minus solenne’, ‘repressaliae’, 
the absence of any conception of neutrality. To value this tract too highly 
is an insult to men of imagination like Bynkershoek : to ignore it is to 
miss the work of one who could say with startling lucidity what no doubt 
contemporaries were beginning to think. There is, for example, permanent 
value in Pufendorf’s theory of punishment just because he talked sense 
and put it clearly. G. B. 


It is a genuine pleasure to record the appearance of a seventh edition of 
Friedrich Meinecke’s classical treatise Weltbiirgertum und Nationalstaat 
(Munich : Oldenbourg, 1928). The latest publications are utilized, above 
all Droysen’s papers on 1848 and the protocols of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee of the Frankfort Parliament. G. F. G. 


Mr. Fisher had been invited to deliver the Raleigh lecture in 1928 before 
he received the higher compliment of election to the presidential chair of 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXVI. zY¥ 
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the British Academy in succession to Lord Balfour. The coincidence has 
given this Raleigh lecture something of the character of an inaugural 
address, and Mr. Fisher naturally begins with a feeling reference to the 
losses sustained by the academy in the death of H. W. C. Davis, Lord 
Haldane, and Sir George Trevelyan: the last-named provided an easy 
transition to The Whig Historians (London: Milford, 1928), among whom 
Mr. Fisher is particularly at home. His whigs are Mackintosh, Hallam, 
Macaulay, and Trevelyan, though Mackintosh is introduced rather as 
Macaulay’s hero, and Hallam as his foil who preferred, unlike Macaulay, 
“to strike when the iron was cold’. Hallam had another disqualification 
which differentiates him from the other three: he had not ‘ spoken 
history, acted history, lived history’. But the true whig historian is 
not easy to define: he is apparently a new whig rather than an old ; 
he must be a parliamentarian and must write about the eighteenth 
century mainly to justify the English or the American revolution or the 
reform bill of 1832. It has been humorously said that, while Macaulay 
wrote like a whig and knew it, Stubbs wrote like a whig but did not know 
it. Stubbs, however, can hardly be covered by the term, and even J. R. 
Green is barely mentioned: was he, like Lecky, Bryce, and Morley, but 
unlike Sir George Trevelyan, too liberal ? One has, however, to be eclectic 
in a lecture, and Mr. Fisher has undoubtedly selected the whigs par excel- 
lence, whatever the connotation of the term. He is sympathetic but by 
no means uncritical, and remarks that in dealing with puritanism ‘ Carlyle, 
who did not much like happy men, and was once uncivil enough to describe 
Macaulay as “a poor Holland House unbeliever with spectacles instead of 
eyes’, was more successful than the great Whig historian.’ The phrase 
about ‘ spectacles instead of eyes’ provides, perhaps, a keener thrust at 
the seminar than Mr. Fisher’s reference to its ‘ deadly relevance and cold 
impartiality’; but the lecture is full of pertinent comments such as 
“there is a fallacy in the assumption that the more a man reads the 
more nearly he approaches the truth’. There are other generalizations 
which challenge discussion: are Richard II, Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
Henry VIII acquitted by the aphorism that ‘no king can be a true 
despot without a standing army’? And, while Sir George Trevelyan’s 
American Revolution produced an excellent impression in America, we still 
doubt his view that the war was unpopular in England before it failed. 
A. F. P. 


The foundation of a new professorial chair gives its first holder in his 
inaugural lecture an opportunity both to sketch the growth of the discipline 
he professes and to describe the province of learning that it occupies. This 
has been done by Professor J. H. Clapham in The Study of Economic 
History (Cambridge: University Press, 1929). He traces the rise of his 
subject out of the zealous accuracy of undifferentiated antiquarianism in 
the seventeenth century, and briefly hits off the characteristics of the great 
men who developed it into a special study, while at the same time, as he 
truly says, they metamorphosed the modern view of history in general. 
And just as a patriot can be a good European Dr. Clapham shows in this 
lecture how a strictly economic historian can be a literary artist and a 
historian sans phrase. G. 
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One could hardly expect Dr. Mao-Lan Tuan to find anything strikingly 
new to say about Sismondi in his monograph, Simonde de Sismondi as an 
Economist (New York: Columbia University Press, 1927). He gives a 
clear and sympathetic account of his valuable criticism both of the classical 
economists and of the competitive system, and endeavours in one or two 
respects to promote his constructive theories to a rank above that generally 
allotted to them. When, in order to ‘ be better understood ’, his theory of 
over-production is stripped of its main theoretical errors—dismissed as 
‘auxiliary ideas the residue is fairly sound sense, but most of it can be 
found in Malthus. The study is good of its kind, but it is rather a barren 
kind. The unearthing of anticipations is often little more than a speculation 
on the views your author would have held had he lived in a later age, and 
the product falls between the two stools of history and biography. 

7 a 


The Life of Hastings Rashdall, D.D., by Mr. P. E. Matheson (London : 
Milford, 1928), is acharming book, short yet adequate, the well-balanced 
tribute of a friend. Rashdall’s life as a teacher and as dean of Carlisle, and 
his work as a philosopher and theologian, are the main themes of the book. 
Mr. Matheson says comparatively little of him as a historian. Yet as a 
historian, no less than as a man and theologian, he would have asserted 
what Professor Webb describes as ‘ the indefeasible claim of the individual 
personal consciousness to be the standard of reality and the ultimate seat 
of value’ (p. 249). This claim, emphasized by Mr. Webb in the chapter 
which he contributes on Rashdall as philosopher and theologian, was 
characteristic of all his work, and, so far as the objectivity required of the 
historian allows, gives warmth and colour to the great work on medieval 
universities. F. M. P. 


No one could be better fitted than Professor F. M. Powicke to give, as 
he does in his inaugural lecture as Regius Professor, Historical Study in 
Oxford (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1929), a picture during the last thirty 
years of the great historical school over which he is now called to preside. 
A series of eminent, and sometimes famous, names, aptly characterized, 
gives point and colour to the transformations of a study which like Nature 
itself (of which it investigates a part) is always changing and always 
the same. All historical students will do well to read his conclusion on the 
aims and value of history and on the charm of that medieval forest in 
which the adventurous errant finds so much of the strange become familiar 
and of the familiar grown strange. H. 


Mr. W. T. Gun, in his Studies of Hereditary Ability (London: Allen & 
Unwin, 1928), has attempted to pursue more thoroughly the lines of 
investigation which Galton suggested in his well-known book on Hereditary 
Genius (1871). Mr. Gun has traced the genealogies of some notable families 
over considerable tracts of time, and has taken pains to collect evidence of 
second-rate or even third-rate ability. The difficulty of distinguishing 
between average and exceptional ability is one that he has not seriously 
faced. The families in which he is interested are those which have pro- 
duced modern celebrities. He pays special attention to cases in which 
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ability appears to be derived from the mother, and concludes ‘that it is an 
absolutely equal chance whether ability descends through the paternal or 
maternal line’ (p. 11). Naturally he discovers that the common ancestor 
of several eminent men may be himself obscure. The best instance in point 
is William Cope, the cofferer of Henry VII, from whom John Dryden, 
Jonathan Swift, and Horace Walpole could claim descent (p. 122). Sir 
William Hamilton (the philosopher), Lord Chancellor Erskine, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson had as a common ancestor one John Hope, a household 
officer of Queen Madeline of Scotland (p. 193). It is improbable that Poll 
Jackson, the sister of Samuel Pepys, and that ‘ plain young man’, her 
husband, possessed any of the talents which appeared in some of their 
remoter progeny (p. 114). Mr. Gun has studied the murderers of the nine- 
teenth century, and he finds that only one of them had ancestors who 
appear in the Dictionary of National Biography. This is interesting, but not 
sufficient to prove that modern murderers ‘ have almost invariably sprung 
from thoroughly degenerate stocks ’ (p. 281). H. W. C. D. 


The study of medieval Latin will gain appreciably by Professor C. 8. 
Baldwin’s Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New York: Macmillan, 1928). 
This is an historical account of the study of rhetoric and poetic (using these 
two words in their widest sense) from the fifth century to the fourteenth. 
As an analysis it is competent, scholarly, and generally accurate, while the 
section on ‘ Preaching’ is especially attractive. The illustrative extracts 
are often felicitously chosen and the translations are for the most part satis- 
factory. But as a narrative the book lacks coherence and makes somewhat 
difficult reading. Nor can the author be said to show much appreciation of 
the wider possibilities of his subject ; but as a careful summary it will un- 
questionably be of service to students. G. R. P. 


The Catalogue des Manuscrits Alchimiques Grecs, published by the Union 
Académique Internationale, has for its third volume a catalogue, by 
Mrs. Singer, of the few Greek alchemical manuscripts preserved in the 
British Isles. Greek alchemy, and the Arabic alchemy which was in part 
derived from Greek sources, had a vigorous progeny in the middle ages in 
the form of alchemical literature, written mainly in Latin but also in the 
vernacular languages of Western Europe. This forms the subject that 
Mrs. D. W. Singer pursues in the first of what will prove a series of volumes 
entitled Catalogue of Latin and Vernacular Alchemical Manuscripts in 
Great Britain and Ireland dating from before the Sixteenth Century (Brussels : 
Lamertin, 1928). Produced under the auspices of the Union Académique, 
it is financed by the British Academy. It is an important contribution to 
the history of medieval science, for alchemy, despite its extravagant 
mysticism, has plain chemistry as its basis and is largely concerned with 
ordinary technological processes. The first volume enumerates prose 
alchemical works ascribed to Greek, Arabic, and Latin authors, gives full 
incipits and explicits for each, and enumerates the manuscripts in English 
libraries in which each work is found. It would be easy to criticize the 
arrangement, the retention of the names of the authors to whom the works 
are ascribed even when these are obviously fictitious, and the absence of 
indication of date of authorship or of nature of contents. Some of the 
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obvious deficiencies of the catalogue will be remedied by the indexes, which 
are promised for the final volume. The work put into the preparation of 
the catalogue is immense, and it will obviously be a necessary book of 
reference for every one concerned with the literature of alchemy. 

H. H. E. C. 


The latest instalment of the Inventaires des Archives de la Belgique, 
published under the direction of Monsieur Joseph Cuvelier, is the Inventaire 
des Archives de V Université de Louvain, 1426-1797 (Louvain: Librairie 
Universitaire, 1927). It is the work of Professor Henri de Vocht, whose 
name as an authority on the history of the old university of Louvain is 
well-known to readers of this Review.’ He not only made the inventory, 
but, during his enforced absence from Louvain during the war, also com- 
pleted the excellent arrangement of the papers, which supply him with 
more than six thousand catalogue numbers. They have as their nucleus 
the papers removed to Brussels on the suppression of the university, to 
which there have been certain accessions. Every aspect of the university 
is dealt with ; its government, privileges, patronage, jurisdiction, property, 
revenues, colleges, internal economy, and members. As might be expected, 
these documents, of which the greater part belong to the later periods of the 
university’s history, supply much material for local history and for bio- 
graphy ; but there are also indications of considerable stores of new matter 
relating to studies and doctrines. In the admirable index a number of 
English and Irish names are found. G. N.C. 


The History of Kirby Underdale (Batley : Newsome, 1928), by its rector, 
the Rev. W. R. Shepherd, is as good a piece of work as can be done without 
research. The usual pitfalls of the local antiquary are escaped, and the 
account is clear and full. Underdale is Hundolf’s dale, and the parish in the 
wolds of the East Riding is Scandinavian in its arrangements. Unfor- 
tunately the evidence for its agricultural system has not been forthcoming. 
There is no mention of a demesne. There were forty-eight oxgangs, of 
which the rector held four. Counting two oxgangs as equivalent to a yard- 
land we have the glebe that may be expected in the normal Teutonic 
parish. The benefice was granted soon after the Conquest to St. Mary’s, 
York. The patrons never appropriated it, but exacted half the tithe as a 
portion. At the dissolution the patronage was retained by the Crown, 
which seems to have allowed the portion to fall back into the rector’s in- 
come. The patronage came to the lord chancellor. It was exercised in 
favour of three kinsmen of Eldon, who were followed by a son of Lord 
Erskine. The only distinguished incumbent has been Thirlwall, presented 
by Brougham after his defeat by Dr. Wordsworth and his retirement from 
his Cambridge tutorship. The details of local life and dialect are interesting, 
and the succession to the lands is well told. Till recent times there has been 
no consolidated estate or resident family of importance. E. W. W. 


Under the joint editorship of Albert Brackmann and Fritz Hartung, and 
with the assistance of numerous contributors, two numbers have appeared 
of a new Jahresberichte fiir deutsche Geschichte for the years 1925 and 1926 
(Leipzig : Koehler, 1927, 1928). This fills the gap caused by the disappear- 

1 See ante, xxxv. 233; xxxvii. 89, 320; xliii. 637. 
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ance of the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft and the failure of the 
Jahresberichte der deutschen Geschichte to establish itself in the difficult 
post-war period. It differs from its two predecessors in two respects. (1) 
There are two additional sections dealing with the history of Teutonism in 
foreign countries, and with works on German history in Slav and other 
eastern European languages. (2) The first part is merely bibliographical ; 
the second and much the largest part contains a review, usually descriptive, 
sometimes critical, of all the important books mentioned in the biblio- 
graphy. The result is a large work of some 800 pages, which will be of the 
greatest value to all students of German history in its widest sense. In this 
connexion, it is justifiable to express the hope that sufficient subscribers 
will be forthcoming to make possible the production of the new edition of 
Dahlmann-Waitz, to which this Jahresberichte will provide a useful and 
a necessary supplement. Z. N. B. 


Side by side with the more elaborate works of reference which become 
more numerous every year, The Annual Register still continues so con- 
venient that we may call it a necessity. The volume for 1928 (London: 
Longmans, 1929) still has a few flaws of detail similar to those we have 


pointed out in recent years, but is otherwise well worthy of its place in 
the series. I. 





The Statesman’s Year Book for 1929 (London: Macmillan, 1929) con- 
tinues to deserve its high reputation as a work of reference. The editor, 
Dr. M. Epstein, has been most successful in inserting the latest changes 
before the book went to press, of which the most striking instance is an 
excellent map of the new Vatican City. A trivial slip may be noted in the 
apparent amalgamation in the Egyptian statistics of the Coptic with the 
Greek Orthodox Christians ; and it would be better to delete the fabulous 
Berthold as the ancestor of the house of Savoy in favour of the real and 
eminent Humbert Whitehands. It may be suggested that the native 
states, like Sokoto, should appear in the section on Nigeria. J. 


It is our pleasant duty to welcome the new issue of the Revue des Etudes 
Napoléoniennes (Paris: Morancé, 1929). The services and value of this 
periodical to those engaged in research on the period have been great, and 
all students of modern European history will unite in wishing prosperity 
to the new series. H. M. B. 








CORRIGENDA 


April Number, p. 214, 1. 22. For ‘ Rogers’s’ read ‘ Gifford’s’. 
July Number, p. 418, 1. 4. For ‘ Lancashire ’ read ‘ Northumberland ’. 


9» o p. 422,n.1; p. 428,n.3; p. 432,1.12from bottom. Mr. Orlebar 
Payne was not in Orders. 
” 9 p. 472. We much regret that by an oversight, in the review of 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen, vol. xl, 
mention was omitted of Dr. H. Temperley’s Frederick the 
Great and Kaiser Joseph, which appeared in 1915 and 
received a review ante, xxx. 150; from this we quote the 
following appreciation: ‘Mr. Temperley has rightly made his 
monograph not merely an elaborate note to the documentary 


sources, but a study of the whole business from beginning 
to end.’ 
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